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Those  who  desire  and  admire  a  National  Church  are  peculiarly 
bound  to  exercise  the  largest  charity  towards  intellectual  ten¬ 
dencies  the  most  opposite  to  their  own.  A\  hether  such  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  heart  and  mind  is  really  most  found  in  advocates 
of  State  Churches,  it  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce ;  but  if  there  be 
any  virtue  to  which  they  can  speciously  lay  claim,  it  is  this:  Every 
one  of  the  sects,  say  they,  has  been  framed  on  the  mould  of  some 
individual  mind  ;  nay,  on  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual ;  and 
thus  is  necessarily  afflicted  by  a  most  painful  and  injurious  one¬ 
sidedness.  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox,  John  Wesley  and 
George  Fox,  have  mainly  determined  what  shall  be  the  cast  of 
mind  and  opinion  in  their  followers.  The  Baptists  Jind  other 
Congregationalists,  by  the  rigid  monotony  of  their  sentiment,  and 
by  their  refusal  to  adapt  their  church  government  to  the  new 
developments  of  human  society,  manifest  that  theirs  is  an  unex- 
pansive  and  dead  system.  But  we  of  the  National  Church  arc  a 
great  historical  growth.  We  take  up  all  the  wisdom  wliich  ages 
have  bequeathed  to  us.  While  we  are  founded  on  the  prophets 
{^nd  apostles,  we  do  not  superstitiously  limit  the  superstructure 
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of  our  Church  edifice  to  that  which  the  Apostles  saw  to  be 
needed  in  their  day.  When  the  princes  of  this  world  became 
obedient  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  when  its  philosophers  be^an  to 

recognise  in  him  a  teacher  far  greater  than  themselves, _ wholly 

new  institutions  became  necessary ;  institutions  which  in  the 
apostolic  day  ^vould  have  been  neither  useful  nor  possible. 
Bishops  were  invested  with  a  right  to  control  the  administration 
and  the  enactment  of  law,  in  order  that  Christian  principle  might 
pervade  worldly  action.  Archbishops  were  elevated  to  the  side 
of  the  chief  temporal  ruler.  The  sons  and  brothers  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  were  placed  in  these  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  in  order  that 
all  the  nobility  might  have  spiritual  instructors  of  their  own  rank. 
Universities  arose,  which  should  be  not  only  national  seminaries, 
but  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  first 
authorities  of  the  realm  watch  over  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  while  they  are  themselves  her  dutiful  sons.  In  apo¬ 
stolic  days  the  mass  of  the  laity  consisted  of  slaves,  or  Jews,  or 
uneducated  persons,  and  there  was  very  little  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  simpler  institutions  then  sufficed,  and  elaborate  education 
was  less  necessary  for  a  teacher.  But  7ioio,  when  men  of  subtle 
intellect,  various  accomplishment,  and  opposite  logical  tendencies, 
are  all  to  be  so  united  in  Christ,  that  their  diftbrenccs  may  only 
give  manifold  energy  to  the  Church, — noio,  wx  need  for  our 
clergy  not  only  such  knowledge  as  academics  can  impart,  but  all 
that  power  of  adaptation  to  various  minds,  and  all  that  ready 
appreciation  of  goodness  under  diversity,  which  is  nowhere  so 
well  gained  as  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  a  truly  national 
church  ;  where,  whatever  restraint  may  be  thought  expedient 
for  the  clergy,  the  laity  at  any  rate  are  required  merely  to  profess 
assent  to  the  Apostles’  Creed  ;  and  are  free  to  exercise  the  most 
multifarious  speculation,  as  long  as  they  are  heartily  loyal  to 
Christ.  In  this  school,  then,  we  learn  comprehensive  charity. 
A\"e  do  not  ask  whether  a  man  is  of  this  or  that  party  ; — of  Paul, 
of  Cephas,  or  of  Apollos  ; — much  less  of  Calvin,  Wesley,  or 
Zinzendorf ; — but  barely,  whether  he  is  of  Christ. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  candidly  to  represent  tlie 
arguments  often  heard  from  admirers  of  Church-nationality; 
and  the  very  arguments  wffiich  (as  far  as  w'e  can  in  any  way 
learn,  or  guess)  the  ‘  English  Review,’  in  particular,  must  u^ 
to  defend  its  own  State-churchmanship.  The  editor  and  his 
coadjutors  would  take  it  ill  of  us  to  suspect  that  they  are  the 
concealed  enemies  of  the  State  Church,  and  that  they  secretly 


desire  to  eject  from  it  all  persons  wdiose  minds  arc  not  cast  in 
their  mould ;  to  appropriate  public  revenues  to  promote  their 
personal  opinions,  and  oust  the  nation  from  the  National  Church. 
We  are,  at  least,  more  charitable  in  assuming  that  they  wish  it 
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to  be,  bond  Jide,  the  Church  of  the  nation ;  and  that  (though 
they  wink  at  the  existence  of  vast  bodies  of  Dissenters)  they 
rejoice  that  so  large  a  number  of  religious  persons  remain  sin¬ 
cerely  attached  to  the  Church.  If  otherwise, — if  the  presence 
of  these  persons  is  an  offence  to  them, — they  ought  rather  to  se¬ 
cede  themselves,  than  scold  at  the  others  :  nor  can  any  scandal  of 
schism  be  greater  than  to  meet  at  the  Lord’s  table,  and  in  other 
religious  ordinances,  those  whom  we  publicly  denounce  as  seduc¬ 
tive  hypocrites. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  attack  of  the  ‘  English  Review’  on 
Archdeacon  Hare,  and  his  reply,  without  some  such  reflections 
presenting  themselves.  The  conductors  of  the  Review  and  the 
Archdeacon  are  clearly  the  extreme  opposites  in  all  mental 
tendencies ;  nevertheless,  the  Archdeacon  is  able  to  bear  them 
personally  within  the  National  Church.  No  stronger  proof 
is  wanted,  than  his  needless  profound  self-submission  to  Arch¬ 
deacon  Manning  (his  junior  by  twenty  years),  in  the  preface 
to  the  sermon  on  Unity,  in  which  he  vigorously  and  vehe¬ 
mently  refuted  and  protested  against  Manning’s  doctrine  on 
that  subject.  But  the  reviewer  has  not  forgotten  that  sermon. 
It  is  among  Mr.  Hare’s  grave  offences,  and  is  stigmatized  as 
having  ‘the  virulence  of  a  Dissenter.’  We  know  no  stronger 
self-condemnation  of  a  national  church,  than  if  it  avow  that 
the  unity  at  which  it  aims  is  uniformity ;  and  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Hare  appears  to  us  a  far  more  consistent  State-church- 
man  than  the  writer  in  the  Review.  But  Mr.  Hare  has  com¬ 
mitted  other  unpardonable  sins  also.  He  has  defended  Hampden, 
not  as  agreeing  with  him,  but  on  the  grounds  of  liberty  and 
justice ;  this  also  is  mentioned  against  him ;  and  how  serious  an 
Item  it  is,  appears  by  the  anxiety  of  the  reviewer  to  link  Bishop 
^Vilberforce  in  a  like  condemnation  with  Mr.  Hare,  as  one  of 
Sterling's  friends  !  Wilberforce  and  Hare,  or  Wilberforce  and 
Sterling,  are  names  which  would  ill  pair  into  friendship  ;  we 
fe^  to  hint  why ;  nevertheless  the  reviewer  has  invented  a  friend¬ 
ship  in  order  to  damage  all  who  acquitted  Hampden  !  But  this 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  No  one,  indeed,  who  reads  Mr. 
Hare’s  reply,  can  wonder  that  he  feels  exceedingly  aggrieved ; 
yet  we  think  that  a  man  of  his  large  discernment  and  experience, 
Diight  have  imputed  more  to  the  ignorance  and  blindness  natu- 
fMly  attaching  to  the  unspiritual  principles  of  the  accuser.  That 
Ignorance,  he  knows,  is  great,  and  it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
generate  a  dishonesty  of  which  the  person  himself  is  not  con¬ 
scious.  Let  us  dwell  on  this  for  a  moment. 


A  majority  (we  fear)  of  Englishmen  suppose  that  truthful¬ 
ness  consists  merely  in  saying  what  we  believe,  or  nothing  that 
^e  disbelieve ;  they  do  not  look  deeper  to  the  earnest  search 
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after  truth  in  forming  the  opinion.  Now  the  principles  upheld 
by  tlic  English  Reviewers  avowedly  forhid  earnest  search  after 
the  highest  truth,  and  tlicrehy  stifle  truthfulness  of  every  kind 
In  their  view,  a  Christian  child  starts  from  perfect  truth,  pre- 
sented  by  the  Church ;  and  the  duty,  first  of  the  child,  and 
then  of  the  man,  is  reverently  to  accept  and  submit,  without 
venturing  to  criticise.  Truth  is  not  a  thing  for  which  each 
of  us  has  to  search  in  the  depth  of  our  spirits,  in  dependence 
on  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  is  something  superinduced  readv- 
made  from  without.  To  search,  would  be  to  trust  our  own 
understanding,  to  follow  vain  philosophy,  to  reject  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Church,  to  become  as  bad  as  schismatics,  and 
run  a  risk  of  becoming  infidels.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  pervading  that  Review’.  Rut  he  who  learns  to  accept, 
without  investigation,  matters  of  such  immense  moment,  does 
not  cultivate  a  spirit  of  candid  investigation  at  all.  Such  a  ^ 

man  cannot  possibly  be  a  student  of  his  own  mind ;  he  may  = 

not  ask  himself  why  he  believes.  He  has  little  self-know¬ 
ledge  ;  how’  can  he  know  the  minds  of  others  ?  AVhen  he  con- 
reives  a  dislike,  and  begins  an  attack,  how  can  lie  be  aware  i 

of  all  the  sophistry  which  he  practises  ?  If  he  libels  his  y 

brother,  if  he  garbles  the  evidence,  he  does  it  from  the  in-  j 

stinct  of  untruth  which  pervades  his  whole  nature,  and  not  i| 

from  malice  or  conscious  insincerity.  As  this  insincerity  is  f| 

the  clement  in  which  his  spiritual  breath  is  drawn,  and  he  is  || 

in  no  contact  with  such  truthfulness  as  should  expose  its  real  ji 

nature,  he  knows  not  that  it  is  insincerity  at  all.  j 

The  reviewer  takes  as  his  fixed  point  of  departure,  as  his  ■ 
foundation-stone  of  certainty,  something  external  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  individual :  for  this  is  the  essence  of  i 
Authority.  Thus  he  w’orks  from  without  tow’ards  that  which 
is  w’ithin.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  him  than  w’hat  w’ords  of  a  Creed  j 

lie  ought  to  profess  ; — for  that  is  dictated  to  him  at  first  hand  by  ij 

‘  the  Church — but  what  the  words  mean,  is  a  secondary  and 
more  obscure  question  ;  and  w  hat  sort  of  internal  Christian  life 
is  to  go  along  with  it,  is  a  still  darker  subject,  either  not  known 
at  all,  or  learnt  later  in  time.  From  the  day  that  he  submits  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  he  is  a  Christian :  he  has  implicit 
( or  virtual)  faith  in  her  doctrines,  before  explicit  understanding 
is  attained  :  and  the  inw  ard  life  of  Christianity  is  looked  up  to 
as  the  attainment  of  a  few’  great  ‘  Saints.’  On  the  other  hand,  to 
admire  high  Christian  excellences  in  those  w  ho  revolt  against  the  i 
authority^  which  to  him  is  the  only  guarantee  of  their  being 
excellences  at  all,  is  looked  on  as  a  sympathy  with  schism  or 
with  infidelity :  and  this,  w’c  apprehend,  it  is,  w  hich  ma  es 
the  revicw’cr  sincerely  believe  that  Archdeacon  Hares  hear  | 
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is  unsound  and  his  conduct  traitorous.  For  in  all  these  points 
Mr.  Hare  is  the  direct  opposite.  His  point  of  departure  is  fixed 
within  the  soul ;  in  which  he  finds  a  direct  discernment  of 
what  things  are  pure,  lovely,  and  excellent,  and  a  yearn¬ 
ing  after  God  as  the  fountain  of  all  excellence,  lie  reve¬ 
rences  the  Scriptures,  because  he  discerns  them  to  be  full  of 
holiness ;  and  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  he  is  persuaded  that  her 
influence  is  exerted  to  promote  holy  interests.  He  feels  profound 
veneration  for  apostles  (and  we  need  not  add,  for  a  higher  name) 
because  of  the  image  of  God  which  he  discerns  in  them.  This 
being  his  mode  of  vision  and  faith,  he  cannot  honestly  shut  his 
eyes  to  excellences  in  a  heathen,  or  in  one  who,  like  his  friend 
Sterling,  excites  his  deep  sorrow  by  abandoning  the  belief  in  his¬ 
torical  Christianity.  Thus  of  necessity,  Mr.  Hare  often  sympa¬ 
thizes  more  deei)ly  with  those  who  stand  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  or  even  of  Christianity,  than  with  many  who  stand  within. 
Whether  this  may  not  be  justified  from  the  teachings  of  Christ 
himself,  wc  do  not  now  inquire :  but  we  are  remarking,  that  the 
English  reviewer,  on  perceiving  this  in  ^Ir.  Hare,  is  of  necessity 
not  only  revolted,  but  almost  terrified  at  it  in  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church :  and  jmmd  facic^  by  editing  Sterling’s  essays  and  be¬ 
coming  his  biographer,  the  Archdeacon,  we  think  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  laid  himself  open  to  rebuke  from  all  High  Church¬ 
men.  Perhaps  he  has  not  made  full  allowance  for  the  offence 
which  he  has  hereby  given.  ‘  Why  write  his  life  at  all  V  natu¬ 
rally  asks  the  Churchman.  ‘  When  a  friend  has  made  shipwreck 
of  his  faith,  does  it  not  suffice  to  mourn  over  it  in  secret  I  why 
panegyrize  him  ?  why  extol  his  courage  and  truthfulness,  when 
these  qualities  led  to  so  calamitous  a  result  i  Docs  it  not  look  as  if 
the  Archdeacon  really  wished  to  encourage  young  men  to  a  similar 
course  ?*  Now  to  these  remarks  a  reply  is  given  in  the  pamphlet, 
though  not  in  the  Life :  viz.,  if  Mr.  Hare  had  not  become  Ster¬ 
ling’s  biographer,  some  one  else  would  ; — (wc  understand  this 
to  mean,  Carlyle  would  ;) — and  Mr.  Hare  believed  that  by  doing 
the  work  himself,  he  was  able  to  secure  that  certain  passages  of 
Sterling’s  life  would  receive  due  prominence,  his  practical  prin¬ 
ciples  be  rightly  exhibited,  and  thus,  while  more  justice  would 
he  done  to  his  memory,  the  work  would  be  more  profitable  to  the 
reader  (because  truer)  than  a  more  one-sided  account  would  have 
been.  Having  undertaken  it,  of  course  he  could  not  help  speak¬ 
ing  honourably  of  his  friend,  where  he  felt  it  to  be  deserved ; 

he  rejoiced  in  so  doing  :  for  Mr.  Hare  is  not  a  man  to  ask 
whether  the  expression  of  just  admiration  will  or  will  not  be 
expedient :  truth  is  to  him  its  owm  justification  ;  and  so  the  work 
IS  accounted  for. — But  the  review  er  of  course  will  not  think  this 
satisfactory.  ‘  What  if  Carlyle  had  praised  Sterling  in  trumpet- 
tongue  ?’  (he  may  say;)  ‘  what  harm  would  this  have  been,  in 
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comparison  to  an  Archdeacon’s  panegyric  on  an  infidel  ?  *  Be¬ 
sides,  his  complaint  still  remains  unanswered,  that  Mr.  Hare  has 
published  without  comment  or  refutation  the  essay  on  Montaigne, 
which  he  so  severely  blamed  in  his  private  letter  to  Sterling. 

We  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  censuring  Mr.  Hare  for  any 
of  this  ;  we  regard  it  as  a  chivalrous  act,  to  have  taken  on  him¬ 
self  such  a  duty  of  friendship,  and  we  admire  the  spirit  in  which 
he  has  performed  it ;  but,  we  presume,  he  calculated  on  the 
offence  he  would  give,  and  on  the  prejudice  it  would  excite.  To 
put  the  worst  construction  on  his  other  words  and  actions,  is 
certainly  not  justifiable,  yet  it  does  not  imply  a  calumnious  spirit 
in  his  reviewer.  Moreover,  we  think  that  Mr.  Hare  might 
sometimes  have  used  interpretation ^  so  as  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  the  attack.  Who  of  us  w'ould  feel  hurt,  if  denounced  by 
Romanists  as  not  being  ^  Christians,’  and  as  betraying  the  cause 
of  Christ  *  through  criminal  vanity  or  a  thirst  for  innovation,  or 
by  a  miserable  party-spirit  V  We  should  treat  this,  not  as  impu¬ 
ting  matter  of  fact,  but  as  expressing  opinion.  To  Romanists 
Christianity  means  Romanism  ;  and  with  Puseyites  Puseyism  is 
Christianity.  Archdeacon  Hare  can  afford  to  allow"  much  latitude 
of  tongue  to  his  opponents  ; .  and  we  regret  that  he  has  taken  too 
much  to  heart  many  of  the  phrases  of  his  review  er.  It  would 
have  sufficed  calmly  to  disown  them.  Altogether,  his  pamphlet 
would  have  been  more  effective,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to 
setting  the  reviewer  right  concerning  the  facts,  and  then  had 
left  the  reader  to  affix  to  the  review  er’s  conduct  such  epithets  of 


vituperation  as  the  case  seemed  to  require. 

So  much  we  feel  called  upon  to  say,  as  against  the  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  pamphlet ;  but  after  giving  all  weight  that  can  be  given 
to  this  view  of  the  case,  there  remains  lamentable  evidence  of 
very  low  morality  in  his  reviewer.  In  the  very  outset  he  insinu¬ 
ates,  not  only  as  fact,  but  as  fact  confessed  by  Archdeacon 
Hare  (!),  that  Sterling  was  a  sceptic  iti  religion  w  hen  he  came  to 
Cambridge,  and  that  the  Archdeacon  urged  him  to  take  holy 
orders,  knowing  his  views  to  be  sceptical  and  unsound.  ‘  hat 
condition,’  gravely  adds  the  reviewer,  ^  can  be  more  essential  to 
the  due  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  than  a  firm  belief  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  Such  was  not  a  qualification  at 


any  time  possessed  by  Mr,  Sterling,'* 

This  is  truly  scandalous.  The  confiding  reader  of  the  ‘  Eng¬ 
lish  Review  ’  will  naturally  be  amazed  at  the  Archdeacon’s  un¬ 
principled  conduct.  But  what  is  the  real  case?  That  me 
reviewer  has  himself  invented  the  fact,  which  he  pretends  that 
Sterling’s  biographer  has  confessed.  The  biographer  speaks, 
indeed,  of  the  ‘  crude  opinions  on  morals,  and  politics,  and 
which  Sterling  held  w’hen  he  first  ‘  went  to  college,’  and  whic 
Sterling  himself  afterwards  imputed,  in  great  measure,  to  his 
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early  study  of  the  ^  Edinburgh  Review.’  Referring  to  this,  the 
biographer  says,  ‘  the  tendency  of  his  early  education  had  been 
negative,  after  that  mode  of  ncgativencss  which  we  may  remem¬ 
ber  as  characteristic  of  such  as  drew  their  opinions  from  the 
oracles  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review  ”  thirty  years  ago.’  No  allu¬ 
sion  at  all  is  made  to  his  religions  opinions  ;  yet  this  the  reviewer 
accepts,  and  transmits  as  a  statement  that  Sterling,  when  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  already  a  sceptic  in  religion ;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  superadds  the  imputation  that  the  Archdeacon  knew  him  to 
be  a  sceptic  at  the  time  when  he  urged  him  to  take  orders  ! 

One  might  try  to  impute  this  to  blundering  stupidity  and 
greediness  of  scandal :  but,  unhappily,  the  paragraphs  of  the 
‘  Review  ’  are  constructed  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  make  this 
charitable  palliation  peculiarly  difficult ;  for,  except  that  the 
words  in  religion  are  slipt  in  after  negative  system^  the  reviewer 
has  cleverly  avoided  all  verbal  falsehood,  while  conveying  an 
utter  falsehood  to  the  reader’s  mind.  There  is  a  juggle  between 
Sterling  having  always  held  views  xcliicli  the  reviewer  regards  as 
‘  sceptical  and  unsound,’  and  his  holding  those  which  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  so  7'egards.  It  is  true  that  Sterling  never  w^as  a  ‘  sound  ’ 
believer  in  the  reviewer’s  sense;  so  the  reviewer  casts  on  Mr.  Hare 
the  odium  of  pressing  ‘  a  man  of  sceptical  and  unsound  view  s  to 
take  holy  orders, — a  man  with  whose  opinions  he  was  fully 
acquainted.’  AVhat  reader  w’ould  guess  that  Sterling’s  unsound¬ 
ness  consisted,  at  that  time,  in  nothing  else  but  i?i  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Hare  ^  Rut  so  it  w^as.  !Mr.  Hare  at  this  moment  is,  according 
to  the  reviewer,  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity ;  because  he  docs 
not  believe  in  the  (verbal)  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  which  the 
reviewer  pronounces  to  be,  ‘  of  course,’  essential  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Sterling  never  believed  it.  Rut  neither  Mr.  Hare  nor 
Sterling  found  the  doctrine  in  the  Church  formulas,  nor  regarded 
it  as  having  anything  to  do  with  Christianity.  Thus  Mr.  Hare 
invited  his  friend  into  the  Christian  ministry,  knowing  him  to 
agree  with  him  in  dishelieving  the  literal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  (it  seems)  w’as  to  urge  a  man  of  sceptical  and 
unsound  views  to  take  holy  orders,  tchile  perfectly  acquainted 
tetth  his  opinions  ! !  Let  us  hope  that  an  inflamed  mind  has 
diseased  the  reviewer’s  eyesight  temporarily,  and  that  he  is  not 
conscious  of  tampering  with  truth. 

The  review’er,  w’hile  declaiming  against  private  judgment, 
freely  uses  the  liberty  of  it  to  dictate  to  the  Archdeacon,  on  the 
subject  just  named,  on  which  the  Church  of  England  (in  the 
Archdeacon’s  belief,  and  as  far  as  we  are  aw’are)  has  decided  no- 
ffihig*  Mr.  Hare  refrains  from  distinctly  saying  wdiat  his  positive 
opinion  is  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures :  his  nega¬ 
tive  one  is  very  distinct, — that  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration 
(or  dictation)  is  utterly  untenable.  The  reviewer  looks  on  it  as 
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a  sort  of  dishonesty  in  him  not  to  propound  a  theory  of  hi» 
own  on  the  matter,  and  will  probably  stiU  be  dissatisfied  by  the 
Archdeacon’s  reply,  that  he  finds  it  too  arduous  a  subject.  As  we 
said  before,  nothing  is  easier  to  an  ‘  English  Reviewer,’  nothing 
harder  to  Mr.  Hare,  than  an  external  question,  such  as,  ‘  What 
amount  of  authority  is  to  be  attached  to  certain  laws  or  writings?’ 
The  same  reviewer,  with  whom  the  infallibility  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  is  an  axiom,  in  his  secret  soul  has  no  objection  at  all  to 
turn  whole  pages  of  them  into  a  dead  letter ;  and  Hare,  while 
not  believing  that  in  writing,  more  than  in  speaking,  Paul  was 
infallibly  preserved  from  error,  is  deeply  anxious  to  learn  from 
his  wisdom.  So  different  is  the  spirit  from  the  form  of  men’s 
professions.  Yet  the  reviewer  scolds  against  the  Archdeacon  in 
such  a  tone,  as  no  one  lower  than  a  bishop  (we  presume)  ought 
to  use,  according  to  hierarchical  principles  of  subordination. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  insulting  in  tlie  zeal  with 
which  the  reviewer  labours  to  fasten  upon  Mr.  Hare,  and 
Mr.  Maurice  likewise,  the  imputation  of  partaking  in  Sterling’s 
‘infidelity.’  If  these  tw^o  clergymen  had  written  nothing  them¬ 
selves,  one  could  understand  the  attempt  to  learn  their  views 
indirectly  through  those  of  their  friend ;  but  to  prefer  this 
indirect  method  to  that  of  quoting  from  some  of  their  numerous 
w'orks,  is  equivalent  to  the  imputation  of  wilful  falsehood. 
Indeed,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  reviewer  could  coolly 
write,  ‘  If  such  WTiters  as  Sterling,  or  Hare,  WTre  to  throw* 
their  whole  strength  into  the  cause  of  infidelity,’*  &c.,  unless 
he  had  a  deep  persuasion  that  the  latter  is  an  unbeliever, 
who  cunningly  and  consciously  is  playing  the  hypocrite  in 
Archidiaconal  robes:  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  scorn  and 
indignation  with  which  Mr.  Hare  resents  the  hypothesis.  A 
High  Churchman  might  well  be  shocked  at  the  indecorum,  a 
Christian  at  the  levity,  of  the  imputation.  Some  very  grave 
cause  is  needed  to  justify  it,  and  he  who  makes  it  ought  not  to 
be  anonymous.  But  the  facts  are  barely  these  :  ^Ir.  Haro,  as 
Mr.  Maurice,  became  a  friend  of  Sterling  at  an  early  age,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  his  friend  when  he  had  become  a  clergyman, 
learned  to  estimate  his  many  admirable  points  of  character,  and 
refused  to  disown  hhn,  or  cease  to  admire  them,  when  his  specu¬ 
lations  carried  his  mind  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  lhat 
the  intimacy  of  Mr.  Hare  did  not  afterwards  continue  what  it 
had  been,  is  clear  enough :  if  he  had  forsworn  Sterling  s 
friendship,  would  that  have  tended  to  recommend  Christian 
feeling  ?  yet  this  is  the  head  offence  wdiich  he  has  committed : 

•  On  considering  the  context,  our  final  impression  is,  that  the  reviewer,  bv 
%nfuielitxj^  here  means  *  the  denial  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scripture*; 
in  which  sense  Hare  may  be  called  by  him  ‘  an  avowed  infidel  I’  So  easy  h 
it  to  j)elt  men  with  epithets. 
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he  is  guilty  of  continuing  to  love  and  esteem  his  friend,  and  he 
has  dared  to  tell  men  so. 

As  to  Mr.  Maurice,  the  matter  is  more  absurd  still.  He  was  at 
Cambridge  ‘  a  friend  of  Sterling’s,’ and  when  they  left  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  they  together  wrote  in  the  ‘  Athenaeum’  newspaper.  Con¬ 
cerning  one  series  of  literary  papers  (on  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  other  worthies,  ancient  and  modern).  Sterling  remarks,  that 
all  that  is  good  in  them,  ‘  was  learnt  by  him  from  Coleridge  or 
Maurice.’  Mr.  Hare  adds,  that  by  ^laurice’s  help.  Sterling  ‘  gradu¬ 
ally  emancipated  himself  from  that  corrupt  and  cramping  system 
of  opinions  in  pliilosophxj  and  tastCy  'which  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  college.’  Out  of  this  (apparently)  the  reviewer  constructs 
his  statement,  that  Sterling  ‘  was  greatly  indebted  to  ISIaurice 
for  formation  of  his  [religious  ?]  ticxvs,'  The  reviewer  cannot 
have  read  the  minds  of  either  Maurice  or  Sterling  very  intelli¬ 
gently,  when  he  endeavours  to  fasten  on  the  former  the  guilt  of 
seducing  the  latter.  Mr.  Maurice  is  a  person  for  wdiom  we  have 
a  very  high  respect.  His  letter  subjoined  to  the  Archdeacon’s 
pamphlet  is  spirited,  generous,  and  highly  prepossessing,  as 
regards  all  inward  qualities  of  a  man  :  yet  this,  as  all  his  works, 
shows  a  subtlety  and  over-refinement,  so  different  from  the  broad, 
practical,  thorough-going  mind  of  Sterling,  that  a  man  must  be 
blind  to  look  on  Sterling  as  ^laurice’s  wx*ak  and  seduced  pupil. 
It  is  indeed  too  obvious,  that  the  idea  was  suggested  by  the  wish 
to  discredit  Maurice  and  Hare,  w  hose  independence  of  character 
offends  the  votaries  of  form  and  advocates  of  slavery.  Hence 
also  his  use  of  the  phrase,  ‘  Mr.  Hare’s  disciple,’  as  a  synonym  of 
Sterling ;  forsooth,  because  Hare  w'as  his  college  tutor.  Hut  the 
reviewer  knows  and  marks  that  Coleridge  w'as  he  who  so  deeply 
impressed  Sterling’s  youthful  mind.  To  call  him  ‘  Coleridge’s 
disciple’  would  not  have  been  gratuitous,  as  this  is  ;  although 
Sterling’s  was  evidently  far  too  original,  or  at  least  independent 
an  intellect,  to  be  fairly  called  a  disciple  of  any  one  man.  Ab¬ 
surdly  enough,  the  reviewer  also  will  have  it,  that  Sterling  was  a 
disciple  of  Carlyle ;  and  then  moralizes  on  the  startling  opposi¬ 
tions  of  doctrine  between  Carlyle  and  Coleridge.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Why,  he  uses  each  name  to  blacken  each  other  name. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  miscellaneous  confusion,  the  reviewer 
ignorantly  reprobates  German  writers  in  mass,  and  imputes  to  Mr. 
Hare  an  admiration  of  ‘  Kant,  Fichte,  Schleicrmacher,  Strauss, 
Nitzsch,  Neander,  Paulus,  &c.’  The  et  ccetera  is  peculiarly 
rich,  and  is  of  itself  sufficiently  self-confuting.  But  we  arc  really 
ashamed  and  tired  of  this  English  rcviewxr,  and  cannot  proceed 
to  remark  on  his  other  offences  ; — ashamed,  because  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Mauiucc  generalize,  and  impute  similar  bigotry  and 
unfairness  to  all  religious  journals  ;  so  that  we  ourselves  have  to 
bear  some  portion  of  the  discredit  attached  to  such  conduct! 
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More  peculiarly  then  are  we  called  on  to  protest  against  it.  The 
desire  of  distinctly  recording  our  deliberate  and  grave  disgust  at 
the  arts  of  controversy  practised  by  this  reviewer  can  indeed  alone 
justify  our  having  inflicted  on  our  reader  these  details.  We  will 
however,  endeavour,  in  turn,  to  communicate  to  him  some  pleasure 
by  extracting  a  few  spirited  passages  from  Mr.  Hare’s  pamphlet. 

Our  first  extract  will  need  preliminary  explanation. 

In  order  to  bring  discredit  on  those  clergymen  who,  like 
Messrs.  Maurice  and  Hare,  dare  to  think  for  themselves,  the 
reviewer  has  lumped  together  a  number  of  persons,  as  ‘  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Sterling’s  warmest  admiration  and  deepest  sympathies' 
The  list  contains  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
both  of  whom  Sterling  had  barely  met  in  company  ;  Arnold  and 
Emerson,  whom  he  had  never  seen  ;  and  others  with  whom  he 
was  really  intimate.  The  reviewer’s  purpose,  as  Hare  observes, 
obviously  is,  as  indeed  in  the  whole  article,  to  make  out  that 
there  has  been  and  is  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  faith,  and 
to  make  each  person  answerable  for  all  that  the  reviewer  sees 
amiss  in  the  rest.  The  ‘  Record’  newspaper  (we  may  add  by  the 
way),  has  ridiculously  carried  on  the  sfime  blunder  in  regard  to 
the  Sterling  Club, — a  mere  club  of  diners  out,  the  nucleus  of 
which  consisted  of  old  Cambridge  acquaintances,  who  dined  to¬ 
gether  once  a  month  when  in  London.  In  it  the  ‘  Record’  is 
horrified  to  find  two  bishops,  three  noblemen,  four  archdeacons, 
five  well-known  clergymen,  besides  Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Mill, 
T.  Dyke  Acland,  Mr.  Pusey,  and  the  three  most  eminent  writers 
in  •  Punch !’  In  short,  it  contains  ‘  Infidels,  Papists,  Tractarians,’ 
(three  Wilbcrforces !)  Trimmers,  Benthamites,  speculators  of  every 
class,  painters,  poets,  and  humourists;  intermingled  with  bishops, 
archdeacons,  college  fellows,  and  college  tutors  !  It  is  amazing 
that  men  of  sound  mind  can  mistake  this  for  a  secret  religious 
conspiracy;  but  journalists  (we  suppose)  have  to  write  before 
they  have  gained  time  to  think.  We,  however,  w  ere  about  to 
extract  Mr.  Hare’s  comments  on  the  strange  associates  with 
w’hom  the  review  er  is  trying  to  identify  him  : — 

‘  It  is  true,  he  acknowledges  more  than  once,  that  there  are  wide 
difierenccs  of  view  “  in  details,  and  even  on  points  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance”  (p.  436),  among  the  various  members  of  this  School,  as  be 
calls  it.  “  But  still  (he  says)  there  was  a  profound  sympathy  between 
them,  a  consciousness  of  general  oneness  of  tendency  amidst  all 
their  contradictions  in  detail.”  The  characteristic  of  this  School  he 
conceives  “  to  consist  simply  in  the  striving  after  intellectual  liberty,  a 
tendency  to  reject  all  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  individual 
reason  as  right  and  true,  a  tendency  to  resist  authority^  of  whate>er 
nature  it  may  be,  w’hich  interposes  any  restraint  on  the  freedom  o 
speculation.”  Now  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  these  words,  as  express¬ 
ing  a  quality  common  to  the  various  persons,  whom,  in  spite  of  many 
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great  diversities  and  oppositions,  the  reviewer  has  ranged  together  as 
members  of  the  same  School,  it  must  be  that  we  all  seek,  or  desire 
according  to  our  ability  to  seek.  Truth  and  Justice  in  all  things,  and 
above  all  things, — that  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  reason  and  our  con¬ 
science  to  empty  forms  and  lifeless  conventions, — that  we  cannot  bow 
down  to  any  Baal  whom  public  opinion  may  set  up,  even  though  his 
house  should  be  full  from  one  end  to  the  other, — that  we  cannot  recog¬ 
nise  any  great  value  in  a  belief,  unless  it  be  a  living  faith, — and  that 
the  desire  of  our  hearts  is,  that  men  should  live,  as  alone  they  can  truly 
live,  by  faith.  Of  some  of  the  writers  mentioned  I  know  very  little  ; 
but  those  I  am  most  familiar  with  have  this  spirit  in  common  ;  and,  to 
judge  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  the  little  I  know  of  the  others, 
the  chief  of  them  seem  to  be  animated  by  a  like  spirit ;  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  difference,  that  to  some  has  been  vouchsafed  a  far  clearer 
insight  than  to  others  into  that  living  Truth,  which  came  down  from 
heaven  to  satisfy  all  the  cravings  and  yearnings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  without  which  those  cravings  can  never  be  stilled,  without  which 
man  must  ever  be  preyed  upon  by  unappeasable  desires.  If  this  be 
our  School,  of  which  we  shall  all  readily  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
the  most  unworthy  members,  members  by  desires  and  longings  and  fee¬ 
ble  aspirations,  not  by  actual  attainment,  then  is  it  the  same  School  to 
which  all  the  great  and  the  wise  have  belonged  in  all  ages,  from  Solon 
and  Aristides  and  Socrates  down  to  Clarkson  and  Wordsworth,  and 
the  chief  masters  of  which  are  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  other 
chief  divines  in  ChrisPs  Church.  O  too  that  any  of  us,  yea,  that 
all  of  us,  may  mount  to  higher  steps  in  that  School !  that  we  may 
all  be  enabled  to  discern  more  and  more  of  that  living  Truth, 
which  came  into  the  world  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  in 
the  midst  of  its  natural  darkness  !  O  that  we  might  be  enabled 
to  gather  multitudes  into  our  School,  and  to  transmit  it  unim¬ 
paired  in  power  and  glory  to  after  generations  !  To  that  end,  among 
other  things,  may  we  never  cease  to  strive,  with  inextinguishable 
hatred,  against  that  evil  spirit,  which  upholds  the  interests  of  its  own 
party,  without  regard,  and  often  in  opposition,  to  Truth  and  Justice  : 
and  when  we  are  waging  battle  against  error,  may  wc  do  so,  not  with 
anathemas  or  legal  penalties,  but  with  the  arms  of  Reason  and  of  Love. 
To  the  reviewer  it  seems  strange  that  I  should  have  “  stept  forth  as  the 
apologist  of  Dr.  Hampden,  who  is  of  a  different  school  in  some  re¬ 
spects  as  though  that  were  to  cost  me  a  single  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion,  when  it  became  my  duty  to  act  in  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 
“  1  hus  again  (he  adds)  Mr.  Maurice  steps  forth  to  remonstrate  against 
any  censure  on  Mr.  Ward’s  doctrines,  the  very  opposite  ol  his  own.** 
To  this  sentence  he  subjoins  a  mark  of  admiration  at  such  portentous 
impartiality.  His  mind  is  so  cribbed  and  cabined  by  party-spirit,  that 
he  cannot  conceive  how  a  person  should  be  animated  with  a  desire  of 
justice  toward  any  one  who  differs  from  him  in  opinion,  nay,  should 
watch  over  his  conduct  with  severer  jealousy  when  there  are  such 
temptations  to  lead  him  astray, — how  he  should  deprecate  the^  trial  of 
any  culprit  by  a  tribunal,  over  which,  he  knew,  this  party-spirit  would 
exercise  such  sway.  He  cannot  understand  how  you  may  be  indignant 
against  detraction  and  slander,  from  whatever  side  it  may  proceed,  and 
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whoever  may  be  its  object.  Of  course  he  cannot  understand  this.  If 
he  did,  he  would  have  thrown  his  article  into  the  fire,  or  rather  coidd 
never  have  written  it.* — Pp.  13 — 15. 


We  should  be  glad  to  extract  the  Archdeacon’s  remarks  on 
Episcopacy  (pp.  21 — 29),  but  our  space  restricts  us  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  on  German  Theology  : — 


‘  From  the  whole  article  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  the 
writer  knows  nothing  of  the  theologians  and  the  theology  he  is  re- 
viling.  There  is  no  indication  of  his  being  able  to  read  their  language ; 
and  even  with  the  translations  w  hich  have  been  published,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  very  scanty.  Hence  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  angry  at  my  presumption  in  reprehending  the  practice,  so  dis- 
gracefully  prevalent,  of  unscrupulously  condemning  and  railing  at  Ger¬ 
man  Theology,  w  ith  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  it.  To  me,  1  confess, 
it  has  always  seemed  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject  matter 
is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  pronouncing  judgment  upon  it :  but 
this  notion  gives  such  offence  in  England,  and  is  so  abhorrent  to  the 
procedure  of  our  w  riters  on  theology,  that  one  might  almost  suspect  it 
must  be  a  German  heresy.  At  all  events  the  review  er,  it  is  plain,  feels 
that  to  trench  upon  the  privileges  of  ignorance  is  a  personal  injury  and 
insult. 


‘  Such  being  the  value  of  his  criticisms,  I  will  not  say  anything  fur¬ 
ther  about  the  various  wTiters  w  hom  he  carps  and  sneers  and  growls  at, 
some  of  whom  he  rebukes  me  for  praising,  while  w  ith  regard  to  others 
my  sin  consists  in  mixing  censure  wdth  my  praise,  or  praise  with  my 
censure,  and  not  condemning  them  summarily  and  sw  eepingly  on  the 
mere  score  of  their  being  Germans.  But  I  must  make  an  exception  in 


behalf  of  Olshausen,  whose  Commmtary  on  the  Netv  Testament  is  a 
truly  precious  work,  fitted  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  our  English 
students  of  divinity;  as  has  been  acknowledged  to  me  by  a  number  of 
pious  clergymen,  w  ith  affectionate  gratitude  for  having  been  led  to  his 
rich  spiritual  banquet,  after  being  half  starved  on  the  meagreness  and 
dr}’ness  of  our  common  English  exegetical  Theology.  That  this  excel¬ 
lent  w'ork  should  be  reprobated  by  your  reviewer,  will  not  disturb  any 
one,  as  he  manifestly  know  s  nothing  about  it,  and  merely  abuses  it  in 
order  that  his  abuse  may  glance  off  upon  me.  But  in  this  instance  he 
follows  the  authority  of  a  wTiter  in  the  ‘  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  for 
last  December,  though  exaggerating  and  distorting  the  observations 
which  he  repeats ;  whereby  that  w’hich  w  as  already  incorrect  and  un¬ 
fair,  becomes  utterly  false  and  unjust. 

‘  When  one  examines  the  censures,  which,  even  in  these  days,  arc 
scattered  about  in  our  religious  literature  concerning  German  1  hcology, 
one  might  almost  fancy  that  our  writers  must  be  visited  w  ith  a  judicial 
blindness,  whenever  they  touch  upon  that  theme.  Nor  would  such  a 
suspicion  be  far  from  the  mark.  For  w  hat  is  judicial  blindness,  except 
that  which  we  bring  upon  ourselves  by  our  own  sin  ?  If  we  choose  to 
walk  in  the  dark  through  an  unknown  region,  we  are  sure  to  stray  and 
to  stumble ;  and  if  w’c  strike  out  our  arms  and  kick  out  at  ever}'  stej) 
against  imaginary  monsters,  w  e  shall  soon  slip  and  lie  sprawling  on  the 
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ground.  If  we  persist  presumptuously  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  a 
province  of  literature,  with  which  we  have  no  acquaintance,  or  a  very 
slender  one,  our  ignorance  will  revenge  itself  upon  us  by  leading  us 
into  all  manner  of  blunders.  But  would  not  the  same  thing  happen  to 
a  sciolist  who  took  up  a  book  in  any  department  of  physical  science  ? 
Would  he  not  be  startled  perpetually  by  something  strange,  by  some¬ 
thing  which  to  his  preconceived  notions  seemed  absurd  ?  Would  not 
a  person  fare  likewise,  if,  without  any  preparation,  he  were  to  pick  up 
a  treatise  on  logic,  and  to  conceive  that  he  was  entitled  to  condemn  as 
nonsense,  whatever  he  could  not  immediately  understand  ?  Such 
ebullitions  of  presumptuous  folly  would  be  frequent,  were  it  not  that  in 
physical  science,  and  in  logic,  there  is  a  more  palpable  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  ignorance  and  knowledge,  and  that  he  who  has  not  mas¬ 
tered  the  elements,  is  precluded  from  advancing  further.  But  in  theo¬ 
logy  it  is  otherwise.* — Pp.  34 — 36. 

The  importance  of  these  extracts  will,  wx  trust,  excuse  their 
length.  Those  are  subjects  as  yet  insufficiently  treated  among 
us,  and  it  is  delightful  to  sec  them  taken  up  in  such  a  spirit.  It 
is  so  long  since  the  Evangelical  School  combated  as  men  who 
knew  and  felt  truth  and  God  to  be  more  sacred  than  the  Church, 
that  it  is  a  refreshment  to  us  to  witness  the  fervid  simplicity  of 
the  Archdeacon.  From  such  controversies  as  these,  there  is 
much  to  be  learnt.  hat  may  be  the  effect  on  the  Established 
Church  system,  we  know  not :  but  the  matter  will  not  stay  here. 
All  the  younger  clergy  will  be  forced  to  take  a  part.  They  have 
to  decide  between  dead  forms  and  a  living  spirit ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  languor,  worldliness,  ignorance,  and  infinite  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  Mr.  Hare  has  the  honour  of  courageously  calling  on 
his  brethren  to  choose  the  better  part. 


Art.  II. — The  Saxom  in  England ;  a  History  of  the  English  Common-^ 
wealth  till  the  Period  of  the  Nomian  Conquest.  By  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co. 

^  E  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  and  important  work  before  us, 
to  the  distinguished  Saxon  scholar,  wffio,  in  his  ‘  Codex  Diplo- 
Biaticus,  jTivi  Saxonici,’  has  collected  together  no  less  ^  than 
fourteen  hundred  documents,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  relating  to 
that  period  of  our  history.  ‘  We  have  a  share  in  the  past,’  he 
truly  observes,  ‘  and  the  past  yet  works  in  us and,  therefore, 
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to  illustrate  *  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  our  own  age,  the 
explanation  of  its  manhood,’  Mr.  Kemble  has  placed  before  us 
a  scries  of  essays  on  ^  the  principles  on  which  the  public  and 
political  life  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  was  based,  and  of 
the  institutions  in  which  those  principles  were  most  clearly 
manifested.’ 

The  first  volume  treats  of  the  original  settlement  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Commonwealth,  and  the  second,  of  its  further  development 
under  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  In  his  introductory  chapter, 
Mr.  Kemble  examines  the  commonly  recorded  traditions  of  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons  ;  and  proves  that  so  far  from 
the  invaders  of  the  fifth  century  being  the  first,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  wide  dispersion  of  Teutonic 
settlers  in  Britain,  as  early  as  the  period  of  its  subjugation  to  the 
Caesars.  ‘  The  expeditions  of  Hengest,  Aelli,  and  others,  may, 
indeed,  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  and  around  this  meagre 
nucleus  of  truth,  were  grouped  the  legends  which  afterwards 
served  to  conceal  the  poverty,  and  eke  out  the  scanty  stock  of 
early  history  ;’  but  the  genuine  details  of  the  Teutonic  conquests 
in  England,  Mr.  Kemble  considers  as  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  first  view  presented  to  us  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  is  that 
of  peaceful  agriculturists,  settled  on  ‘the  mark,  each  possessing 
and  cultivating  his  own  Ethel  or  Alod,  but  all  bound  together 
in  great  family  unions,’  comprising  householders  of  various 
degrees  of  wealth,  rank,  and  authority,  all  governed  by  the  same 
judges,  observing  the  same  religious  rites,  and  all  known  to 
themselves  and  their  neighbours  by  one  general  name.  The 
wide  extension  of  these  early  settlements  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  list  of  names  of  the  mai'ks,  which  Mr.  Kemble  gives  in 
his  appendix,  amounting  to  above  thirteen  hundred ;  and  wliich 
also  supply  evidence  that  ‘  there  lies  at  the  root  of  our  land 
divisions,  an  element  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  one,  too,  by 
Mdiich  our  kinsmanship  with  the  North*  German  races  is  placed 
beyond  dispute,  inasmuch  as  the  ‘  names  most  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  epochs  of  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
races,’  are  reproduced  in  their  several  localities  in  England. 

The  quantity  of  land  possessed  by  each  settler  introduces  the 
question.  What  was  the  measure  of  ‘  the  hide  ?  ’ — a  question 
which,  we  need  scarcely  remind  those  of  our  readers  conversant 
with  English  antiquities,  has  been  a  most  vexing  one  to  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  antiquaries.  After  a  very  laborious  inquiry, 
Mr.  Kemble  determines  it  to  be  ‘  from  thirty  to  thirty-three 
acres,  but  most  probably  the  latter.’  The  possession  of  land  was 
the  first  principle ;  the  next  was  personal  rank  ;  for  ‘  the  history 
of  Europe  knows  nothing  of  a  period  in  which  there  were  not 
freemen,  nobles,  and  serfs ;  and  the  institutions  of  Europe,  m 
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proportion  as  we  pursue  them  to  their  earliest  principles,  furnish 
only  the  stronger  confirmation  of  history.’  But,  notwithstanding 
distinctions  of  rank,  our  forefathers  were  a  freedom-loving  people, 
and  the  rights  of  the  freeman — even  the  meanest,  were  these : — 

*  He  has  land  within  the  limits  of  the  community,  the  ethel  or  here¬ 
ditary  estate  (if\»7poc,  haeredium,  hyd)  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  a  portion 
of  the  community,  bound  to  various  duties  and  graced  with  his  various 
privileges.  For  although  his  rights  are  personal,  inherent  in  himself, 
and  he  may  carry  them  with  him  into  the  wilderness  if  he  please,  still, 
where  he  shall  be  permitted  to  execute  them  depends  upon  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  land  in  the  various  localities.  In  these  he  is  entitled  to  vote 
with  his  fellows  upon  all  matters  concerning  the  general  interests  of  the 
community ;  the  election  of  a  judge,  general,  or  king ;  the  maintenance 
of  peace  or  war  with  a  neighbouring  community ;  the  abrogation  of 
old,  or  the  introduction  of  new  laws ;  the  admission  of  conterminous 
freemen  to  a  participation  of  rights  and  privileges  in  the  district.  He 
is  not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  public 
rites  of  religion,  to  assist  at  the  public  council  or  Thing,  where  he  is  to 
pronounce  the  customary  law,  by  ancient  right,  and  so  assist  in  judging 
between  man  and  man ;  lastly,  to  take  part,  as  a  soldier,  in  such  mea¬ 
sures  of  offence  and  defence  as  have  been  determined  upon  by  the 
whole  community.  He  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  alliances,  to  unite 
with  other  freemen  in  the  formation  of  gylds  or  associations  for  religious 
or  political  purposes.  He  can  even  attach  himself,  if  he  will,  to  a  lord 
or  patron,  and  thus  withdraw  himself  from  the  duties  and  the  privileges 
of  freedom.  He  and  his  family  may  depart,  whither  he  will,  and  no 
man  may  follow  or  prevent  him :  but  he  must  go  by  open  day  and 
publicly  (probably  not  without  befitting  ceremonies  and  a  symbolical 
renunciation  of  his  old  scats),  that  all  may  have  their  claims  upon  him 
settled  before  he  departs.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  132,  133. 

The  freeman  was  distinguished,  too,  by  ahvays  ^  bearing  arms, 
and  wearing  long  hair ;  ’  the  great  and  essential  distinction,  how¬ 
ever,  was,  that  he  ‘  aided  in  governing  himself,  yielding  a  volun¬ 
tary  obedience  to  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  living  under  a  law,  in 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  community.’  The  noble,  in  addition  to 
these  rights,  might  be  elected  to  the  office  of  priest,  judge,  or 
Iving.  His  distinctive  name  was  Eorl. 

Ihe  summit  of  the  free  class  was  the  king ;  indeed,  ‘  kingship,’ 
Mr.  Kemble  considers  to  have  been  *  rooted  in  the  German  mind 
and  institutions.’  But  the  Saxon  king  was  no  despot ;  the  elective 
principle  secured  the  people’s  freedom. 

Passing  over  the  chapters  on  ‘  the  Noble  by  Service,’  and  ‘  the 
Unfree,’  w’e  come  to  that  on  ^  the  Mutual  Guarantee,’  intended 
to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  what,  in  modern  society,  we  call 
‘the  police.’  This  was  effected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  tithing, 
^nd,  secondly,  by  the  hundred.  These  names,  familiar  enough 
to  the  English  ear,  were  not,  however,  applied  by  our  Saxon 
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forefathers  to  land,  but  to  freemen;  and  the  following  extracts 
from  the  ^  JudiciaCivitatis  Londinensis,’in  the  reign  of  Ethclstan 
gives  the  earliest  view  of  it : —  * 

‘  Resolved :  That  we  count  every  ten  men  together,  and  the  chief 
one  to  direct  the  nine  in  each  of  those  duties  which  we  have  all 
ordained,  and  afterwards  the  hyndens  of  them  together,  and  one 
hynden-man  who  shall  admonish  the  ten  for  our  common  benefit ;  and 
let  these  eleven  hold  the  money  of  the  hynden,  and  decide  what  they 
shall  disburse,  when  aught  is  to  pay,  and  what  they  shall  receive 
should  money  accrue  to  us  at  our  common  suit.’  .  .  . 

‘  That  we  gather  to  us  once  in  every  month,  if  we  can  and  have 
leisure,  the  hynden-men  and  those  who  direct  the  tithings,  as  well  with 
butt-filling,  or  as  else  may  please  us,  and  know  what  of  our  agreement 
has  been  executed.  And  let  these  twelve  men  have  their  refection  to¬ 
gether,  and  feed  themselves  as  they  themselves  think  right,  and  deal 
the  remains  of  the  meat  for  love  of  God.’ — Ib.  p.  242. 

These  associations  of  tens  and  hundreds  had,  however,  more 
important  duties  to  perform  toward  each  other  than  the  easy 
ones  of  ‘  feasting,’  and  ‘butt-filling;’  the  law  was  that  ‘  through¬ 
out  all  the  kingdom,  all  men  are  bound  to  be  in  a  guarantee  by 
tens,  so  that  if  one  of  the  ten  men  offend,  the  other  nine  may 
hold  him  to  right.’  Thus  the  object  of  these  gylds,  or  tithings, 
was,  that  ‘  each  man  should  be  in  the  pledge,  or  surety,  as  well 
to  his  fellow  man  as  to  the  State,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace.’  Thus,  if  a  crime  were  committed,  the  gyld  was  to 
hold  the  criminal  to  his  answer,  to  clear  him  if  they  could,  by 
making  oath  in  his  favour,  and  to  aid  in  paying  his  fine  if  found 
guilty.  The  hundred  was  presided  over  by  a  ‘  hundredes 
ealdor,’  who  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  his  circuit,  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  before  him  ‘  civil,  or  lighter  criminal  cases  ’  were 
heard ;  while  graver  offences  were  reserved  for  the  folcmot,  or 
shire-court,  which  met  three  times  a  year. 

‘  Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  internal  peace  of  the  land  was 
attempted  to  be  secured,  and  it  is  evident  that  better  could  hardly  have 
been  devised  in  a  state  of  society  where  population  was  not  very  widely 
dispersed,  and  where  property  hardly  existed,  save  in  land,  and  almost 
equally  unmanageable  cattle.  The  summary  jurisdiction  of  our  police 
magistrates,  our  recognizances  and  bail  and  binding  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  are  developments  rendered  necessary  by  our  altered  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  these  are  nevertheless  institutions  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  on  which  our  forefathers  relied.  The  establishment  of  our 
County-courts,  in  which  justice  goes  forth  from  man  to  man,  and  with¬ 
out  original  writ  from  the  Crown,  is  another  step  toward  the  ancient 
principle  of  our  jurisprudence,  in  the  old  Hundred.’ — Ib.  p.  2G5. 

A  very  elaborate  chapter  on  ‘  Heathendom,’  closes  the  first 
volume.  Little  of  direct  information  can,  however,  he  obtained 
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respecting  the  religious  views  and  worship  of  our  Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers.  Their  close  approximation  to  those  of  the  North- 
German  and  Scandinavian  nations,  is  certain ;  but  so  singularly 
meagre  are  the  details  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  that 
we  can  ascertain  little  more  than  the  names  of  the  chief  deities. 
The  subordinate  divinities  have  probably  left  traces  in  the 
legends  and  *  old  world  tales’  of  our  peasantry  ;  and  the  spells 
by  which  their  aid  was  invoked,  or  their  anger  deprecated,  may 
be  often  detected,  though  under  a  Christianized  formula,  in  the 
charms  of  the  village  doctress.  The  objects  of  Saxon  hero- 
worship  arc,  however,  frequently  reproduced  in  the  popular 
tale,  and  even  in  local  names.  Wcland,  the  wondrous  smith,  at 
whose  forge  all  the  celebrated  swords  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry 
were  fabled  to  have  been  made,  has  his  legend  and  his  name 
still  in  Berkshire  ;  while  his  brother  Eigil,  the  archer,  has  not 
only  given  his  name  to  Aylesbury,  and  Aylesford,  and  some 
half-dozen  other  places,  but  has  bequeathed  that  ^  wide-spread 
tale  \vhich  has  almost  past  into  accredited  history,  in  the  case  of 
William  Tell,’  to  the  earlier  and  genuine  English  ballad  of 
William  of  Cloudesley.  The  concluding  remarks  in  this  chapter 
are  extremely  beautiful ;  we  wish  our  space  allowed  us  to  give 
an  extract,  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the  second  volume,  which  is 
‘devoted  to  the  historicid  development  of  those  principles  in 
periods  whereof  we  possess  more  sufficient  record.’ 

In  the  chapter  entitled,  ‘  The  Growth  of  the  Kingly  Power,’ 
Mr.  Kemble  successfully  refutes  the  theory  of  one  chief  monarch, 
or  Bretwalda,  who  exercised  supreme  rule  over  the  other  mon- 
archs  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  determines,  that  if  ever  existing 
at  all,  ‘  it  was  a  mere  fluctuating  superiority,  such  as  we  may 
find  in  Owyhee,  Tahiti,  or  New  Zealand,  due  to  success  in  war, 
and  lost  in  turn  by  defeat.’  Passing  over  the  chapters  on  the 
rights  and  usages  of  royalty  on  the  calderman,  to  whom  be¬ 
longed  the  ‘  internal  regulation  of  the  shire,  as  wxdl  as  its  poli¬ 
tical  relation  to  the  whole  kingdom and  that  on  the  sciregerefa, 
or  sheriff,  who  acted  as  his  deputy ;  we  come  to  the  importaut 
and  much  contested  subject  of  the  Witena  Gemot. 

General  public  meetings  existed  among  the  Germans  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history. 

‘  The  graphic  pen  of  Tacitus  has  left  us  a  lively  description  of  their 
nature  and  pow  ers,  and  in  some  degree  their  forms  of  business.  He 
fays, — “  In  matters  of  minor  import,  the  chiefs  take  counsel  together ; 
in  weightier  affairs,  the  whole  body  of  the  State ;  but  in  such  w  ise, 
that  the  chiefs  have  the  power  of  discussing  and  recommending  even 
those  measures,  which  the  will  of  the  people  ultimately  decides.  They 
njeet,  except  some  sudden  and  fortuitous  event  occur,  on  fixed  days, 
either  at  new'  or  full  moon  .  .  .  They  sit  down,  in  arms,  just  as  it  suits 
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the  convenience  of  the  crowd.  Silence  is  enjoined  by  the  priests,  who 
on  these  occasions,  have  even  the  power  of  coercion.  Then  the  king* 
or  the  prince,  or  any  one,  whom  his  age,  nobility,  his  honours  won  in 
war,  or  his  eloquence,  may  authorize  to  speak,  is  listened  to,  more 
through  the  influence  of  persuasion  than  the  power  of  command.  If 
his  opinion  do  not  please  them,  they  reject  it  with  murmurs  ;  if  it  do 
they  dash  their  lances  together.  The  most  honourable  form  of  assent 
is  adoption  by  clashing  of  arms.  It  is  lawful  also  to  bring  accusations, 
and  prosecute  capitally,  before  the  council.  The  punishment  varies 
with  the  crime.  Traitors  and  deserters  they  hang  on  trees  ;  cowards, 
the  unwarlike,  and  infamous  of  body,  they  bury  alive  in  mud  and 
marsh,  with  a  hurdle  cast  over  them ;  the  difference  of  the  penalty  has 
this  intention  as  it  were,  that  crimes  should  be  made  public,  but  infa¬ 
mous  vices  hidden,  while  being  punished  ...  In  the  same  councils 
also,  princes  are  elected,  to  give  law  in  the  shires  and  villages.  Each 
has  a  hundred  comrades  from  among  the  people,  both  to  advise  him 
and  add  to  his  authority.  They  transact  no  business,  either  of  a  public 
or  private  nature,  without  their  weapons.  But  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
any  one  to  begin  wearing  them  before  the  state  has  approved  of  him 
as  likely  to  be  an  efficient  citizen.  Then,  in  the  public  meeting  itself, 
either  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  his  father,  or  a  kinsman,  decorates  the 
youth  with  a  shield  and  javelin.  This  is  their  toga ;  this  is  the  first 
dignity  of  their  youth  ;  before  this  they  appear  part  of  a  household — 
after  it,  of  a  state.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  186. 


*  Such  was  the  nature  of  a  Teutonic  parliament,’  and  such 
were  all  the  Saxon  popular  meetings  ;  but  the  great  council,  the 
witena  gemot,  appears  to  Mr.  Kemble  to  have  consisted  rather 
of  representatives  of  the  people,  who  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
gregated  into  one  place,  however  large;  and  almost  each  of  whom, 
as  he  justly  says,  w^ould  have  felt  it  a  burthen,  rather  than  a  pri¬ 
vilege,  to  be  summoned  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to 
discuss  questions  about  which  he  knew  little,  or  to  aid  in  forming 
*  regulations  applying  to  fractions  of  society  in  which  he  had  no 
interest.’  ^  We  shall  therefore  find  little  difficulty  in  imagining 
that  any  scheme  which  relieved  him  from  this  burthen,  and 
threw  it  upon  stronger  shoulders,  w^ould  be  a  welcome  one,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  representative  system  seems  laid,  d  prwrtf 
in  the  nature  of  things  itself.’ 


‘  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  that  the  king  was  only  the 
head  of  an  aristocracy  which  acted  with  him,  and  by  whose  support  he 
reigned ;  that  this  aristocracy  again  was  only  a  higher  order  of  the 
freemen,  to  whose  class  it  belonged,  and  with  many  of  whose  interests 
it  was  identified ;  that  the  clergy,  learned,  active  and  powerful,  were 
there  to  meditate  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled ;  and  I  think  we 
shall  conclude  that  the  system  which  I  have  faintly  sketched  was  no 
incapable  of  securing  to  a  great  degree  the  well-being  of  a  state  m 
such  an  early  stage  of  development  as  the  Saxon  Commonwealth.  t 
what  exact  period  the  change  I  have  attempted  to  describe  w'as  enec  e  , 
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is  neither  very  easy  to  determine,  nor  very  material.  It  was  probably 
very  gradual,  and  very  partial ;  indeed,  it  may  never  have  been  for¬ 
mally  recognised,  for  here  and  there  we  find  evident  traces  of  the 
people’s  being  present  at,  and  ratifying  the  decisions  of,  the  witan. 
Much  more  important  is  it  to  consider  certain  details  respecting  the 
composition,  powers,  and  functions,  of  the  witena  gemot,  as  we  find  it 
in  periods  of  ascertained  history.  The  documents  contained  in  the 
‘Codex  Diplomaticus  uEvi  Saxonici,’  enable  us  to  do  this  in  some 
degree.  In  that  collection  there  are  several  grants  which  arc  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  to  have  been  made  in  such  meetings  of  the  w  itiin,  by  and 
wth  their  consent,  and  the  signatures  to  which  may  be  assumed  to  be 
those  of  members  present  on  the  occasion.  Among  these  we  find  the 
king,  frequently  the  aethelings,  or  princes  of  the  blood,  generally  the 
archbishops,  and  all  or  some  of  the  bishops  and  abbots ;  all  or  some  of 
the  dukes  or  ealdormen  ;  sometimes  priests  and  deacons  ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  a  large  attendance  of  milites,  ministri,  or  thanes,  many  of  whom 
must  unhesitatingly  be  asserted  to  be  royal  officers,  gerefan,  and  the 
like,  in  the  shires.  From  one  document  it  is  evident  that  the  sheriffs 
of  all  the  counties  w^ere  present ;  and  in  a  few  cases  we  meet  wdth 
names  accompanied  by  no  special  designation.  Now  it  appears  that  a 
body  so  constituted,  would  have  been  very  competent  to  advise  for  the 
general  good ;  and  I  do  not  scruple  to  express  my  opinion  that  under 
such  a  system  the  interests  of  the  country  w  ere  very  fairly  represented ; 
especially  as  there  w'ere  then  no  parliamentary  struggles  to  make  the 
duration  of  ministries  dependent  upon  the  counting  up  of  single  votes ; 
and  contests  for  the  representation  of  counties,*  or  boroughs,  w'ould 
have  been  as  much  without  an  object  in  those  days,  as  they  are  im¬ 
portant  in  our  own ;  above  all,  since  there  was  then  no  systematic 
voting  of  money  for  the  public  service.’ — Ih.  pp.  194 — 197. 

From  contemporary  documents  we  find  that  their  pow  ers  were 
very  large.  ^  They  possessed  a  consultative  voice,  and  a  right  to 
consider  every  public  act  which  could  be  authorized  by  the  king.’ 
They  deliberated  on  the  making  of  new  laws ;  they  had  the 
power  of  making  alliances  and  treaties  of  peace ;  of  electing 
the  king,  and  the  equally  important  right  of  deposing  him.  They 
had  also,  together  with  the  king,  the  power  to  raise  land  and  sea 
forces  when  occasion  demanded,  and  to  act  as  a  supreme  court  of 
justice,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.’  Mr.  Kemble  still  inclines 
to  believe,  that  although  what  may  be  termed  the  higher  orders 
appear  to  have  constituted  the  witena  gemot,  properly  so  called, 
‘  there  is  still  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  themselves,  or 
some  of  them,  were  very  often  present,  and  exercised  at  least  a 
right  of  conclamation.’  Of  this  he  adduces  several  instances 
from  that  valuable  storehouse,  his  ^  Codex  Diplomaticus ;’  and 
finally  concludes,  ^  whether  populus  is  used  in  a  strict  and  tech¬ 
nical  sense,  or  whether  the  assembly  of  the  witan  making  laws 
is  considered  to  represent,  in  our  modern  form,  an  assembly  of 
the  whole  people,  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  self-government  is 
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recognised  in  the  latter.’  An  interesting  chapter  on  the  towns 
and  the  characteristics  of  citizenship  among  our  Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers,  succeeds,  in  which  'Sir,  Kemble  proves  that  ‘  the  principle 
of  all  society  during  the  Saxon  period,  is  that  of  a  free  asso¬ 
ciation,  upon  terms  of  mutual  benefit — a  noble  and  a  grand 
principle,’  he  emphatically  observes,  ‘  to  the  recognition  of  which 
our  own  enlightened  period  is  as  yet  but  slowly  returning.’ 

We  next  enter  on  the  important  inquiry  respecting  the  func¬ 
tions  and  station  of  the  clergy,  who  succeeded  to  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  priests  of  heathendom.  ]\Ir.  Kemble,  in  a 
former  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  one  before  us,  has  shown  how 
emphatically,  what  he  must  allow  us  to  call  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  aided  its  swdft  establishment  among  the  Ainjlo- 
Saxons.  An  organized  body  of  sacerdotal  functionaries  had 
existed  for  ages  among  them ;  there  were  priests,  and  chief 
priests ;  and  thus  the  imposing  array  of  the  ‘  system  of  hierarchy, 
which,  commencing  with  the  low’er  ministerial  functions,  passed 
upw^ard  through  the  presbyterate,  the  episcopal,  and  metropo¬ 
litan  ordinations,  and  found  its  culminating  point  and  comple¬ 
tion  in  the  patriarchates  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,’ 
obtained  a  ready  reception  among  a  people,  who  were  already 
familiar  wdth  w^onder-working  priests,  and  lordly  pontiffs.  And 
thus,  in  all  the  newdy  converted  Teutonic  countries,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  episcopacy  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  An 
important  fact  this,  supplying  an  instructive  suggestion  to  the 
inquirer  into  the  philosophical  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
account  of  the  mission  of  Augustine,  the  general  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
pow'cr  by  Theodor  of  Tarsus,  are  follow  ed  by  an  examination 
of  that  question,  so  violently  debated  by  Mr.  Soames,  and  Dr. 
Lingard,  the  independence  of  the  English  Church  as  to  the 
Roman  See.  Here,  Mr.  Kemble,  as  wc  expected,  takes  the 
opposing  side,  and  remarks :  ^  Saxon-England  w\as  essentially 
the  child  of  Rome.  It  w  as  to  Rome  that  her  nobles  and  pre¬ 
lates  w  andered  as  pilgrims  ;  it  w’as  the  interests  of  Rome  that  her 
missionaries  preached  in  Germany  and  Friesland  ;  it  w\as  to  her 
that  the  archbishops  elect  looked  for  their  pall — the  sign  of  their 
dignity  ;  to  the  Pope,  her  prelates  appealed  for  redress,  or  for 
authority.  .  .  .  Lastly,  it  was  England  that  gave  to 

Wilfrith,  and  Willibrord,  and  Adelberht,  Boniface  and  B  ilh- 
bald,  Anselm  and  Bccket,  and  Robert  of  Winchclsca.’  Still, 
this  dependence  on  Rome  w’as  scarcely  so  implicit  as  in  other 
countries ;  and  this  was  probably  owdng  to  the  strong  national 
feeling  of  our  forefathers,  which,  from  the  earliest  period,  chafed 
at  a  foreign  yoke.  The  clergy,  too,  wxre  less  separated  Irom  the 
great  body  of  the  people  than  in  later  times.  Ihc  bishops 
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I  sat  in  the  county  courts,  and  attended  the  witcna-gemot ;  they 
formed  alliances  with  noble  families,  just  as  the  parish  priests 
did  among  their  parishioners, — for  they  were  a  married  clergy, 
and  thus  their  allegiance  to  their  spiritual,  but  foreign  ruler,  was 
greatly  weakened. 

The  great  power  which  the  bishops  and  their  clergy  ex¬ 
ercised,  was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  a  rude  people. 
*  Ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  their  influence  was 
never  exerted  for  mischievous  purposes,  or  that  this  institution 
i  was  always  free  from  the  imperfections  and  evils  which  belong  to 
\  all  human  institutions,  it  would  still  be  more  unworthy  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  history  to  aflcct  to  undervalue  the  services  they  rendered 
to  society.’  In  this  we  must  agree,  when  we  remember  how  they 
brought  all  the  learning,  and  all  the  science  which  had  survived 
the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  people,  who,  although  far 
from  barbarous,  had  yet  so  much  to  learn  ;  how  they  taught  alike 
the  useful  and  the  ornamental  arts  to  their  converts ;  how  the 
convent  school  was  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  to  a  rude,  but 
energetic  race ;  we  feel  that  the  sternest  Protestant  may  well 
pause  before  he  involves  in  indiscriminate  censure,  all  the  leaders 

I  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Such  has  been  our  feeling,  as 
we  have  turned  over  those  beautiful  manuscripts,  so  quaintly 
and  so  elaborately  adorned,  over  which  the  Saxon  caligrapher 
spent,  not  weeks,  or  months,  but  years ;  and  we  have  blessed 
the  zeal  that  laboured  so  untiringly  to  illustrate  and  adorn 
—not  the  volume  of  stupid  legends,  but  the  Psalter  and  the 
holy  Gospels.  We  wonder  not  at  the  lofty  station  assigned 
to  the  clergy  among  our  Saxon  forefathers ;  but  we  do  indeed 
wonder  that  their  successors,  in  an  age  when  learning  is  open 
to  all,  when  science  and  art  have  so  long  ceased  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  especially  by  them,  and  when  ‘  the  priesthood  of  let¬ 
ters’  includes  so  very  few  of  their  number,  that  they  should  stiU 
cling  with  such  childish  fatuity  to  the  notion  either  of  exclusive 
privileges,  or  a  peculiar  reverence. 

Ihe  function  in  which  the  injurious  influence  of  the  clergy  of 
this  period  may  be  most  distinctly  traced,  was  ‘  that  which  is 
technically  called  jurtsdictio  fori  interni, — their  jurisdiction  in 
matters  oi  conscience,  their  dealing  with  the  motives  and  feelings, 
rather  than  the  acts  of  men.’  The  numerous  codes  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  known  by  the  names  of  '  Confessionalia,  Pocnitentialia,’ 

3  and  the  like,  compiled  by  the  bishops,  and  put  in  practice  by 
the  priests,  supply,  as  Mr.  Kemble  truly  remarks,  ‘  the  most 
melancholy  evidence  in  existence,  of  the  vanity  and  worthless¬ 
ness  of  human  endeavours ;  and  nothing  can  demonstrate  more 
j  strikingly  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  squaring  and  shaping  the 
unlimited  mercy  of  God’  by  the  rule  and  measure  of  mere 
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human  intelligence.*  We  must  give  the  following  noble  and  elo¬ 
quent  passage  : — 

‘  With  the  contents  of  these  Poenitcntials  we  have  of  course  not  here 
to  deal ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  more  fatal  sources 
of  antichristian  error,  no  more  miserable  records  of  the  debasement  and 
degradation  of  human  intellect,  no  more  frightful  proofs  of  the  absence 
of  genuine  religion.  It  was  the  evil  tendency  of  those  barbarous  early 
ages  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  promises  of  divine  mercy 
and  faith  was  clouded  and  confused  by  the  crowd  of  incongruous 
images  which  were  raised  between  itself  and  its  all-glorious  object.  At 
one  time  terrified  by  the  consciousness  of  sin,  at  another  deluded  by  the 
cheap  hope  of  ceremonial  justification,  the  human  race  eagerly  rushed 
to  multiply  the  means  of  salvation,  and  franticly  rejoiced  in  the  esta- 
blishment  of  a  host  of  mediators  between  themselves  and  their  crucified 
Redeemer,  between  the  frightened  but  unconverted  siimer,  and  his 
offended  Lord  and  Maker.  The  pure  word  of  God  was  not  then,  as 
it  now  is,  accessible  to  every  reader  ;  and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
proclaim  what  the  mass  of  men  could  not  obtain  access  to  themselves, 
had  erred  into  a  devious  labyrinth  of  traditions,  through  which  the 
weary  wayfarer  circled  and  circled  in  endless,  objectless  gjTations,  at 
every  turn  more  distant  only  from  the  goal  he  pursued.  Pure  and  good 
were  no  doubt  the  objects  sought  by  Cummian,  and  Theodor  and 
.^Ifric,  and  pious  the  spirit  in  which  they  wrought ;  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  house  was  upon  sand,  and  when  the  rains  fell  and  the 
tempests  roared  around  it  vanished  in  a  moment  from  before  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  never  to  be  reconstructed,  even  until  the  closing  of 
the  ages.* — Ib.  pp.  404,  405. 


In  the  chapter  on  the  income  of  the  clergy,  Mr.  Kemble 
remarks,  ‘  that  the  means  provided  for  their  support  were  origi¬ 
nally  various ;  consisting  chiefly  of  voluntary  donations  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  or  grants  of  lands.’  Indeed,  ^  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  heathen  priesthood  should  have  been  without 
an  adequate  provision,  whether  in  land,  or  the  free  oblations  of 
the  people,  and  very  likely  that  their  Christian  successors  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  custom.’ 

But  it  also  appears  that,  from  an  early  period,  *  either  custom 
or  positive  law  had  established  a  right  to  claim  certain  contribu¬ 
tions  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year,  or  on  particular  occasions. 
Among  these,  were  ^  tithes  and  first-fruits.’  In  regard  to  these, 
Mr.  Kemble  shows,  that  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  voluntary 
oflferings  were  the  sole  source,  not  only  of  the  inconics  of  the 
preachers,  but  of  the  support  of  the  poor.  ^  The  growing  habit, 
as  he  truly  remarks,  ‘  of  looking  upon  the  clergy  as  the  succes¬ 
sors  and  representatives  of  the  Levites  under  the  old  law,  may 
very  likely  have  given  the  impulse  to  that  claim  w^hich  they  set 
up  to  the  payment  of  tithes  by  the  laity.’  The  payment  of  a 
tenth  portion  for  various  purposes  had,  however,  been  common 
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before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  thus  sufficient  autho¬ 
rity  was  found  in  custom  itself  to  corroborate  pretensions  which 
could  not  be  very  satisfactorily  or  safely  demurred  to  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof 
that  tithe  of  increase  was  demanded  as  of  right  even  in  the  fifth 
century  in  all  the  churches.’ 

The  first  positive  demand  was  made  by  the  clergy  in  567  at 
the  synod  of  Tours.  The  earliest  legislative  enactment  respect¬ 
ing  tithe  in  England,  ^  is  that  of  jEthelstan,  bearing  date  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  tenth  century.’ 

‘  But  although  this  is  the  case,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  payment  of  tithe  was  become  very  general  in  England  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  recognised  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
FAdweard  the  elder  and  Guthorm,  in  a.d.  900  or  901,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  assume  its  being  a  well-known  and  established  due  to  the  Church, 
even  though  no  legislative  enactment  on  the  subject  can  be  shown  in 
the  Codes  of  JElfred,  Ini,  or  the  Kentish  kings.  The  well-known  tradi¬ 
tion  of  .Ethelwulf ’s  granting  tithe,  throughout  at  least  his  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  carries  it  back  still  half  a  century.  But  even  this  falls  short 
of  the  antiquity  which  we  must  assume  for  the  custom,  if  we  believe  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  ancient  Poenitentials  and  Confessionals.  In  the 
eighth  century  Theodor  determines,  in  a  work  especially  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  “  Tributum  oecclesiae  sit,  sicut  est  con¬ 
suetude  provinciae,  id  est,  ne  tantum  pauperes  in  decimis,  aut  in  ali- 
quibus  rebus  vim  patiantur.  Decimas  non  est  legitimum  dare,  nisi 
pauperibus  et  peregrinis.” 

‘The  Excerptions  of  Archbishop  Ecgberht  contain  a  prohibition 
against  subtracting  tithes  from  churches  of  old  foundation,  on  pretence 
of  ginng  them  to  new  oratories.  And  further,  the  following  exhorta¬ 
tion  respecting  this  payment.  “  In  lege  Domini  scriptum  est :  ‘  Deci- 
nias  et  primitias  non  tardabis  ofFerre.’  ’*  .  .  .  The  same  ancient 

authority  thus  also  impresses  upon  priests  the  duty  of  collecting  and 
distributing  the  tithe.  .  .  . 

‘  When  we  consider  the  growing  tendency  in  the  clergy  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithe  compulsory,  the  repeated  exhortations  of  provincial 
synods  to  that  effect,  and  the  universal  ignorance  of  the  people,  we 
shall  have  little  difficulty  in  acknowledging  that  the  English  prelates 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  custom  of  tithing,  long  before  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  any  legal  right  from  the  State.  In  the  course  of 
three  centuries  which  preceded  Eadweard's  reign  they  had  ample  time 
and  opportunity  to  threaten  or  cajole  a  simple-minded  race  into  the 
belief  that  they  had  a  right  to  impose  the  Levitical  obligations  upon 
them.’— 75.  pp.  476—480. 

‘  Ethclw’ulf ’s  so-called  grant,  in  which  many  of  our  lawyers 
and  historians  have  been  content  to  see  the  legal  origin  of  tithing 
in  this  country,’  is  examined  at  length,  and  proved  ‘  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tithing  whatever  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
word.’  The  tithe,  however,  as  we  have  seen  in  one  of  the 
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extracts  in  the  foregoing  quotations,  was  not  appropriated  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  clergy  wholly ;  ‘  church-rates,’  to  use  its 
modern  phrase,  and  even  a  provision  for  the  poor,  was  supplied 
from  this  very  source. 

‘  The  first  secular  notice  of  this  is  contained  in  the  following  law  of 
w^thelrcd,  an.  1014  : — “  And  concerning  tithe,  the  king  and  his  witan 
have  chosen  and  said,  as  right  it  is,  that  the  third  part  of  the  tithe 
which  belongs  to  the  church,  shall  go  to  the  reparation  of  the  church, 
and  a  second  part  to  the  servants  of  God,  and  the  third  to  God’s  poor 
and  needy  men  in  thraldom.” 

‘  But  if  positive  public  enactment  be  rare,  it  is  not  so  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  law,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  rulers  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church.  The  Pocnitentials,  Confessionals,  and  other  works 
compiled  by  these  prelates  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the 
clergy,  abound  in  passages  wherein  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the 
poor  out  of  the  tithe  is  either  assumed  or  positively  asserted.  In  the 
“  Capitula  et  Fragmenta  ”  of  Theodor,  dating  in  the  seventh  centur}’,  it 
is  written,  “  It  is  not  lawful  to  give  tithes  save  unto  the  poor  and 
pilgrims,”  which  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  a  prohibition  to  the 
clergy,  to  make  friends  among  the  laity  by  giving  them  presents  out  of 
tlie  tithe ;  but  w'hich  shows  what  were  the  lawful  or  legitimate  uses  of 
tithe.  Again  he  says,— “  If  any  one  administers  the  xenodochia  of  the 
poor,  or  has  received  the  tithes  of  the  people,  and  has  converted  any 
portion  thereof  to  his  own  uses,”  etc. 

In  the  Excerptions  of  Archbishop  Ecgberht  we  find  the  following 
canon : — “  The  priests  are  to  take  tithes  of  the  people,  and  to  make  a 
written  list  of  the  names  of  the  givers,  and  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  canons,  they  are  to  divide  them,  in  the  presence  of  men  that 
fear  God.  The  first  part  they  are  to  take  for  the  adornment  of  the 
church ;  but  the  second  they  are  in  all  humility,  mercifully  to  distribute 
with  their  owti  hands,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  strangers ;  the  third 
part  however  the  priests  may  reserve  for  themselves.”  ’ — Ib.  pp. 
502—504. 


1 


Many  similar  illustrations  follow ;  nor  were  the  clergy  them¬ 
selves  expected  to  be  mere  almoners  of  laical  bounty  ;  they  were 
admonished,  of  their  owti  private  store,  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
poor.  Archbishop  Theodor  directs  that  ‘  the  clerk  >vho  possessed 
a  superfluity  was  to  be  excommunicated  if  he  did  not  distribute 
it  to  the  poor ;’  nay,  the  clergy  were  admonished  to  learn  and 
practise  handicrafts,  not  only  in  order  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
mischief,  and  avoid  the  temptations  of  idleness,  but  that  they 
might  earn  funds  wherewith  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their 
brethren.  It  was  from  this  third  portion  of  the  tithe,  from  the 
money  supplied  by  commutations  of  penance,  from  voluntary 
contributions,  and  compulsory  assessment,  by  charges  on  rent  of 
lauds,  that  a  fully  adequate  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
raised.  Of  this  fund  the  clergy  were  the  almoners.  ‘  It  was 
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paid  over  to  the  metropolitan  or  cathedral  church  of  the  district, 
and  the  division  of  it  was  thus  committed  to  the  consulting  body 
of  the  clergy,  and  their  executive,  or  head.’  That  this  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  farther  increase  of  power  in  a  body,  already 
sufficiently  powerful,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  it  aided,  in 
after  times,  in  consolidating  a  system  which  could  not  but  be 
incalculably  mischievous,  since  it  placed  in  the  same  hands 
the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
assistance,  cannot  be  doubted.  To  our  Saxon  forefathers,  how¬ 
ever,  this  yoke  was  light.  The  priests  were  of  their  own  com¬ 
munion,  and  the  payments,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
were  sure  to  be  appropriated  to  their  brethren  in  faith,  as  well  as 
race.  No  haughty  priest  in  those  days  intercepted  the  parochial 
relief,  because  the  poor  man  found  that  what  has  been  lauded  as 
‘  the  poor  man’s  church,’  was  no  church  for  him ;  no  class  of 
men  were  taxed  to  build  a  fabric  in  which  conscience  forbade 
them  to  worship,  or  to  support  an  ecclesiastical  polity  which,  in 
their  hearts,  they  abhorred.  This,  unknown  to  Saxon  England 
in  the  ninth  century,  has  been  reserved  for  England — with  her 
w'orld-wide  dependencies — in  the  nineteenth  ! 

Wc  thank  Mr.  Kemble  for  these  two  admirable  volumes,  and 
look  forward  with  much  interest  to  their  successors,  which, 
as  ‘  embracing  the  laws  of  descent  and  purchase ;  the  law  of  con¬ 
tracts  ;  the  forms  of  judicial  process ;  the  family  relations,  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  Saxons  as  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
art,  science,  and  literature ;  ’  will  place  our  forefathers  vividly 
before  us  in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  every-day  life,  and  will, 
doubtless,  supply  valuable  materials  toward  the  literary  history 
of  the  Saxon  period.  We  rejoice,  also,  to  find  that  while  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  so  many  continental  scholars,  wc  can  point  to  a  work 
like  the  one  before  us,  in  proof  that  a  subject  so  interesting,  and 
of  such  wide  importance,  has  not  been  neglected  by  our  own. 
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Art.  hi. — Tickets  of  Leave  for  Convicts  in  England;  a  Letter  on 
Colonial  Labour^  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
By  Thomas  Bannister,  Sheriff  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Hobart 
Town.  8vo.  1833. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  upon  the  failure  of  all  the  various  plans  of 
penal  discipline  tried  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  in  the  Austra¬ 
lian  colonies,  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  transportation  in  its 
old  form.  New  systems  have,  however,  been  proposed,  but  it 
is  seriously  doubted  whether  their  advantages  can  countervail 
the  extreme  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  as 
demonstrated  in  two  long  periods  of  colonial  history.  Still  the 
government  is  reluctant  to  give  up  transportation,  although  it 
disapproves  the  new  method  of  managing  convicts  advocated 
by  Capt.  Maconochie ;  whilst  everybody  repudiates  the  govern¬ 
ment  scheme  of  sending  them  beyond  sea,  as  ‘  exiles  ’  who  are 
to  carry  a  moral  leprosy  throughout  the  colonies,  and  when 
repulsed  from  them,  become  the  missionaries  of  evil  among  the 
neighbouring  barbarous  tribes.  The  planting  of  convicts  upon 
the  ordinary  model  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  as  planned 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Stanley,  is  stopped  by  Earl 
Grey ;  and  though  others,  unmindful  of  its  dangers,  now  urge 
the  expediency  of  such  a  settlement,  there  happily  seems  to 
be  no  probability  of  its  revival.  Lord  Mahon  is  the  most  zealous 
•  modern  advocate  of  transportation,  not  only  forgetting  its  proved 
evils  in  America,  during  the  times  of  wdiich  he  is  the  ablest 
historian,  but  forgetting,  also,  that  if  it  separates  convicts  from 
bad  associates  at  home,  it  cuts  them  off,  also,  from  its  better  ties 
and  affections  ;  and  often  sends  them  to  Avorse  men,  and  to  more 
extensive  means  of  depravity  abroad. 

Half-a-century’s  experience  in  Australia,  justifies  the  earlier 
resistance  to  the  settlement  of  convicts  by  the  Americans,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  law,  in  cftect,  prohibiting  it.  V  hat 
Lord  Bacon  denounced  as  certain  to  be  mischievous  in  any 
new  country,  Franklin  declared  to  have  been  found,  upon 
long  trial,  more  frightful  still  wdien  the  colonists  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  the  convicts  few.  Notwithstanding  the  well-founded 
condemnation  of  a  policy  cut  short  by  American  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  for  which  the  Blackstones,  the  Howards,  and 
the  Edens  of  the  time  devised  a  good  substitute,  it  was 
repeated  in  new  regions  under  w^orse  circumstances.  arn- 
ings  were  not  wanting  against  the  error.  Bentham  never 
ceased  to  show  the  bad  moral  and  constitutional  consc- 
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Sucnces  inevitable  in  all  systems  of  transportation.  Under  them 
[1,  there  must  be  a  gross  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  so  that 
the  formation  of  ordinary  family  and  social  ties  is  impossible. 
There  is  less  reason  now  for  continuing  it  than  ever.  A  cen¬ 
tury  and  half  ago,  transportation  put  an  end  to  executions 
in  multitudes.  In  1785  the  improvement  of  prisons  was  but 
begun,  and  100,000  convicts  were  accumulated  in  the  hulks  in 
consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  At  that  time,  so 
urgent  was  the  pressure,  that  one  expedition  was  prepared  for 
sending  convicts  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  the  mer¬ 
chants  prevented  by  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Things  are  very  different  now,  from  which  the  conclusion 
may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  the  transportation  of  convicts  may 
be  given  up  without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  or  embarrass¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  the  country  is  well  prepared  for  the  disposal 
of  them  at  home. 

A  few  figures,  of  recent  date,  place  this  question  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  light. 

From  1839  to  1842,  all  the  criminal  committals  for  trial  at 
the  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  England  and  Wales  in¬ 
creased  from  24,443  to  30,309  per  annum ;  and  from  1842  to 
1845,  the  number  decreased  from  30,309  to  24,303  per  annum; 
For  the  present  argument  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  these  great 
variations  to  their  complex  origin.  They  are  adduced  only  to 
show,  that  the  crime  of  the  country  does  not^  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  steadily  increase ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  yields 
to  some  cii'cumstances,  even  with  a  rapidly-increasing  population. 

Now,  of  the  24,303  committed  in  1845,  only  17,068  were 
convicted ;  of  whom  3,335  were  transportable,  chiefly  for  seven  and 
ten  years — 363  were  imprisoned  for  more  than  one  year — 13,689 
were  imprisoned  for  one  year  and  under,  most  of  them  for  less 
than  three  months — and  398  were  whipped,  fined,  and  dis¬ 
charged.  So  that  a  very  large  majority  even  of  the  convict 
felons,  speedily  go  back  into  society  from  the  gaols,  without 
being  subject  to  any  special  inspection.  They  are  not  trans¬ 
ported,  and  society  bears  the  taint  of  their  presence  as  it  can. 
It  is  agreed,  that  imprisonment  for  the  shortest  times  usually 
makes  those  confined,  rather  worse  than  better ;  but  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  discipline  of  prisons  will  be 
improved. 

If,  then,  a  method  of  dealing  with  convict  felons  con¬ 
demned  to  imprisonment  only,  be  devised,  abridging  its  term 
and  rendering  them  better  disposed  when  out  of  gaol  than  at 
present,  the  advantages  of  the  change  must  be  great  on  both 
sides.  The  gaols  would  be  free  for  worse  offenders,  and  the 
offenders  would  be  in  the  way  of  reformation. 
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These  remtorks  apply  most  forcibly,  in  all  respects,  to  the  far 
more  numerous  and  lighter  class  of  offenders — the  100,000 
prisoners  confined  under  the  Game  Laws,  the  Revenue  Laws 
the  Bastardy  Laws,  the  Vagrant  Act,  the  Malicious  Trespass 
Act,  the  Larceny  Act,  the  Police  Acts,  for  assaults,  for  tcant  of 
security y  for  reputation  of  being  thieves,  lastly,  for  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  causes  of  imprisonment  not  specified  under  these  titles, 
— a  sweeping  class,  which  too  eloquently  declares  the  need 
there  is  of  a  more  efficacious  way  of  treating  ofienders  than  by 
imprisoning  them. 

A  system  that  will  go  far  to  reach  the  evil  has  been  framed 
by  the  experienced  public  officer  whose  account  of  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pamphlet  published  in  1833,  in  Hobart  Town,  the 
title  of  which  heads  this  article,  and  in  another  letter,  subse¬ 
quently  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  further 
details.  This  system  consists  of  vigilant  inspection  and  of  a 
weekly  registry  of  the  conduct  of  convicts  set  at  large,  under 
the  protection  of  tickets  of  learn.  They  who  are  startled  at  the 
thought  of  letting  convicts  go  free,  even  under  special  super- 
intendenccy  will  be  tranquillized  by  reflecting  upon  the  fact  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  being  now  at  large,  without  any 
superintendence  at  all.  The  ticket  of  leave  is  the  designation 
of  the  instrument  which,  in  the  penal  colonies,  certified  the 
holder,  a  convict,  to  be  entitled  to  his  liberty,  and  to  the  free 
disposal  of  his  time.  It  was  granted  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  good  conduct  as  a  convict  assigned  to  a  master.  It  had 
an  excellent  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  holder,  as  could  he 
demonstrated  from  the  rettirns  received  from  the  penal  colonics  ; 
but  its  abuse  led  to  its  rash  abolition  before  transportation  was 
condemned. 

Mr.  Bannister’s  plan  for  the  vigilant  inspection  of  convicts 
so  set  at  large,  and  for  entering  regular  notes  of  their  conduct 
in  a  book,  of  which  one  copy  is  to  he  left  in  the  conviefs  own 
hands,  will  bring  out  all  the  advantages  of  the  ticket  of  leave 
system,  prevent  the  abuse  of  it,  and  become  a  great  advance 
in  penal  discipline,  by  extending  the  moral  restraints  of  a  prison 
beyond  its  walls,  and  by  substituting  for  prison  walls  the  new 
hopes  excited  by  a  sense  of  being  uniformly  dealt  with  justly, 
and  of  having  a  due  reward  for  every  step  taken  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Bannister  had  seen  the  efficacy  of  this  system  in  our  own 
army,  and  among  the  wilder  levies  of  Greece,  as  well  as  among 
indentured  free  servants  in  Western  Australia.  M  hen  sheriff 
of  V an  Diemen’s  Land,  he  published  his  views  as  applicable  to 
convicts.  The  scheme,  as  was  said  of  it  by  an  experienced  set¬ 
tler  of  that  colony,  ‘  must  succeed,  because  it  is  founded  upon 
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the  principle  which  excites  to  exertion  every  denomination  of 
human  beings.  Even  the  black  natives  of  New  Holland  have 
yielded  to  its  influence ;  for,  by  a  judicious  distribution  of 
rewards,  the  labour  of  their  men,  women,  and  children,  has  been 
occasionally  made  available.* 

The  registration  of  conduct  has  been  declared  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  of  great  value  ;  and  its  importance  was  demonstrated 
by  the  use  of  it  under  Captain  Maconochie,  and  Colonel  Reid,  in 
regard  to  confined  convicts. 

Its  application  to  convicts  set  at  liberty  will  not  be  difficult ; 
and  its  success  is  founded  on  a  principle  which  prevails  very 
extensively  among  criminals — namely,  that  they  are  inclined  to 
better  ways,  if  society  will  give  them  a  helping  hand.  The  help 
here  consists  in  an  administration  ready  to  register  weekly  their 
title  to  recovered  character ;  and  in  the  paid  employment  that 
must  follow  their  steady  conduct  when  proof  is  to  be  seen  of  it 
in  their  little  book.  With  such  a  prospect  of  new  relations 
between  them,  and  the  police — relations  of  consideration,  and 
even  of  kindness, — they  would  no  longer  be  at  war  with  society ; 
and  on  such  conditions,  every  prison  door  might  be  safely  opened 
to  the  great  mass  of  convicts  at  once.  It  is  already  discovered, 
that  punishment,  without  a  distinct  reference  to  the  improve¬ 
ment,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  convict,  is  an  error.  Already 
new  modes  of  occupation  in  prison  are  planned,  in  order  to  realize 
that  double  object ;  and  the  better  health  and  better  conduct  of 
the  prisoner  generally  under  the  new  plan,  attest  the  wisdom  of 
the  change.  It  is  even  debated,  whether  convict  felons  may  not 
safely  be  set  at  liberty  on  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  The 
judges  have  been  consulted,  but  they  do  not  agree  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  experience,  however,  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
favours  the  plan.  But  tickets  of  leave  seem  to  combine  all  the 
advantages  of  the  security  plan  with  the  greater  advantage  of 
being  easily  extended  to  all  denominations  of  convicts.  They 
may  be  granted  on  the  condition,  that  the  liberated  convict  shall, 
from  the  profits  of  his  voluntary  labour,  re-pay  the  expenses  to 
which  his  offence  has  put  the  country. 

The  prisons  thus  relieved  of  a  large  portion  of  their  present 
occupants,  will  be  spacious  enough  to  receive  the  convicts  now 
transported  ;  and  proper  discipline  will  probably  lead  to  the 
shortening,  conditionally,  in  many  cases  of  their  terms  of  punish¬ 
ment.  Let  it  then  be  maturely  considered,  whether  all  convicts 
may  not  be  kept  advantageously  in  all  respects  at  home  ;  and  let 
it  be  seen  whether  they  cannot  be  managed,  more  than  has  been 
done  hitherto,  like  reasoning  beings,  for  which  object,  tickets  of 
leave,  viyilant  inspection,  and  periodical  registrations  of  conduct, 
offer  means  equally  cheap  and  effectual. 
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In  France,  liberated  convicts  of  this  class  are  subjected  to  the 
control  of  the  police,  which  more  frequently  oppresses  than  pro¬ 
tects  them;  because,  endless  as  are  the  written  records  of  all 
branches  of  administration  in  that  country,  the  periodical  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  convict’s  good  actions  has  never  been  thought  of.  But 
in  France,  even  these  men  become  more  frequently  and  sooner 
reformed,  than  their  fellow-criminals  shut  up  in  the  dock-yards ; 
and  when  the  system  here  advocated  was  applied  substantially  in 
France  to  the  younger  criminals  at  Mettray  and  elsewhere,  its 
pre-eminent  success  constituted  an  era  in  penal  administration. 
A  similar  result  has  crowned  the  work  on  a  larger  scale  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Thus  principle  and  precedent  concur  in  recommending  a  fair 
trial  of  a  system  which,  if  justified  by  further  experience,  will 
furnish  to  society  a  means  of  relief  from  one  of  its  chief  embarrass¬ 
ments,  and  a  method  of  curing  its  most  dangerous  plague-spot. 
The  members  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  w  ill  here  find  a  com¬ 
plement  to  their  new  farms  for  juvenile  delinquents,  capable  of 
covering  the  land  with  preventives  of  crime  on  the  largest  scale ; 
and  the  same  measure  might  be  applied  with  the  best  conse¬ 
quences  throughout  the  w^hole  British  dominions.  The  urgent  need 
of  it  throughout  those  dominions  may  be  inferred  from  the  single 
fact,  that  in  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta  alone,  more  than  35,000 
natives  are  imprisoned  every  year  in  dens  in  which  many  of  them 
die  at  the  rates  of  20,  26,  and  even  57  per  cent. ! — and  all  of  them, 
as  the  able  and  humane  reporter  of  the  horrible  fact  has  shown, 
came  out  of  prison  feeble  in  body,  and  more  depraved  in  mind 
than  they  went  in  !  * 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Viscount  Castlereagh^  Second 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  Charles  Vane, 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  G.C.B.,  &c.  London :  H.  Colburn. 
Four  Vols.  8vo. 

We  have  read  these  volumes  wdth  considerable  interest,  and 
entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Alison,  in  considering  them  ‘  invaluable 
materials  for  history.’  It  is  questionable  if  any  single  man  of 
modern  times  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  these  islands  as  Lord  Castlereagh.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all 
parties,  that  no  other  statesman  could  have  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  Union.  To  him  belongs  the  chief  glory  of 
that  measure  in  the  eyes  of  its  friends, — and  its  chief  infamy  ui 

•  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  report  on  the  medical  management  of  the  native  gaols 
of  the  Governments  of  Fort  William  and  Agra,  published  in  Calcutta, 
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the  estimation  of  its  enemies.  His  influence  on  a  larger  stage 
was  not  less  remarkable.  As  Foreign  Secretary,  he  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  downfal  of  Napoleon.  His  was  the  ruling 
spirit  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  inspired  vacillating 
sovereigns  with  confidence,  and  enforced,  by  his  commanding 
energy,  the  line  of  policy  which  his  sagacity  perceived  to  be 
necessary  to  secure  success.  When  the  hearts  of  nearly  all  the 
statesmen  and  rulers  of  Europe  were  dismayed  at  the  menacing 
power  of  Napoleon,  his  was  resolute  and  hopeful.  His  counsels 
prevailed,  and  it  so  happened  that  they  were  for  a  while  followed 
by  the  results  which  he  anticipated.  Whether  his  policy  was  a 
wise  one  is  another  question,  on  which  most  men  have  made  up 
their  minds.  Both  that  policy  and  its  author  have  been  un¬ 
sparingly  condemned  by  nearly  all  writers  of  the  Liberal  party 
for  the  last  forty  years.  Their  judgment  has  been  pretty  fairly 
expressed  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  ^  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.’  But  that  his  lordship’s  judgment  on 
the  talents  and  personal  character  of  Lord  Castlereagh  is  unjust, 
these  volumes,  we  think,  fully  demonstrate.  That  it  should  have 
been  so,  was  natural.  He  undertook  to  restore  fallen  monarchy 
on  the  Continent,  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  French  revolution 
abroad,  and  to  crush  democracy  at  home.  In  accomplishing  these 
objects,  he  involved  his  country  in  a  war,  which  impoverished  the 
people,  and  inflicted  on  them  an  immense  burden  of  taxation, 
that  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  the  profits  of  their  industry. 
This  was  enough  to  make  his  name  odious  to  British  Liberals  ; 
while  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Parliament  rendered  it  synony¬ 
mous  in  Ireland  with  all  that  is  base,  unpatriotic,  and  tyrannical. 
The  passions  thus  excited  would,  of  course,  exaggerate  the  faults 
and  hide  the  virtues  of  him  who  was  their  chief  object.  Party 
spirit  is  not  nice  in  its  discriminations.  It  seldom  paints  human 
beings  with  the  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices,  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  present.  Its  portraits  are  those  of  angels  or  of  demons. 
To  the  imagination  of  Irish  Repealers,  Lord  Castlereagh  seems 
very  like  the  latter.  But,  considering  the  policy  which  he 
adopted,  the  work  which  he  undertook,  and  the  times  in  which 
that  work  was  done,  there  are  few  characters  in  history  which 
have  exhibited  more  amiable  personal  qualities.  His  official 
position  exposed  him  to  much  odium,  which  he  did  not  merit, 
and  obliged  him  to  defend  in  public  measures  whose  severity  ho 
had  sought  to  mitigate  in  private.  It  appears,  too,  that  in  the 
affairs  oi  the  Irish  Rebellion,  even  Dublin  Castle  was  sometimes 
outdone  in  cruelty  by  Downing-street,  and  compelled  to  adopt 
proceedings  which  it  would  have  avoided.  Violent  as  was  the 
nature  of  Lords  Camden  and  Clare,  they  would  have  been  more 
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merciful  but  for  the  vindictive  urgency  of  the  bigoted  Eldon 
England  was  then  in  a  panic  about  French  invasion.  The  Irish 
rebels  were  in  league  with  the  ^  enemy and  hence  they  were 
visited  with  all  the  cruelty  which  fear  inspires. — Tortures,  burn¬ 
ings,  and  massacres  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  Lord  Castlcreagh  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  we  are  bound  candidly 
to  hear  him : —  ^  In  these  documents,  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
fidential  at  the  time,  will  be  found  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  what  Lord  Castlcreagh  was,  of  what  he  did,  of  what  he 
thought :  all  is  unreservedly  exposed  in  traits  not  premeditated, 
not  calculated  for  effect,  or  that  could  be  deemed  likely  ever  to 
emerge  from  the  privacy  to  which  they  w’ere  destined  by  the 
writer.’  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  has  come  forward 
with  affectionate  zeal  to  rescue  the  memory  of  his  brother,  and 
who  has  done  his  part  with  candour,  ability,  and  good  taste, 
makes  the  following  appropriate  remarks  in  his  preface : — 

‘  If  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  treason  is  again  stalking  abroad 
in  unhappy  Ireland,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dissolving  that 
Union  which  it  cost  the  Irish  Government  and  my  brother  long  and 
most  laborious  exertions  to  accomplish, — if,  I  say,  at  such  a  crisis,  1 
engage  in  the  cherished  undertaking,  it  is  in  the  confident  belief  that  1 
am  thereby  rendering  a  beneficial  service,  not  only  to  the  empire  at 
large,  but  especially  to  my  unfortunate  country,  alternately  the  dupe 
of  priests  and  political  agitators,  and  sometimes  of  both  together,  by 
means  of  the  useful  suggestions  and  information  which  may  be  derived 
from  this  w’ork  by  the  governors,  and  the  awful  warnings  which  it  holds 
out  to  the  governed.  So  striking,  indeed,  is  the  coincidence  between 
the  state  of  the  country  at  the  period  to  which  these  papers  relate, 
and  at  the  present  day,  that  numerous  passages  might  be  siij)posed  to 
apply  to  scenes  and  occurrences  which  have  been  recently  passing 
before  our  eyes.’ 

It  is  certainly  time  that  the  associate  of  Pitt,  Cornwallis, 
Grenville,  Dundas,  Wellesley,  Canning,  Wellington,  should 
have  a  record  worthy  of  the  distinguished  part  he  took  m 
the  history  of  Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Sir  Robert  Peel  considers  that,  as  a  statesman,  he  was 
second  only  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  the  Marquis  ol 
Londonderry  is  proud  to  associate  the  name  of  Castlcreagh  with 
that  of  Metternich,  to  whose  school,  indeed,  he  proj)erly  belonged. 

To  judge  fairly  of  his  conduct,  we  must  regard  him  as  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  champion  of  that  school,  w  hen  it  was  struggling  for 
existence  against  vast  revolutionary  forces. 

These  Memoirs,  however,  do  not  reveal  the  w  hole  truth  regard¬ 
ing  the  matters  to  which  they  refer.  They  consist  chiefly  of  J>tate- 
papers,  and  give  every  transaction  a  colouring  most  fovourablc 
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to  the  Government.  There  are  blanks  in  the  Correspondence, 
and  many  documents  not  considered  creditable  to  parties  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  editor  are  no  doubt  purposely  omitted. 
The  liistorian  should  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  correct  their 
errors,  by  means  of  the  ample  and  authentic  materials  in  Mad¬ 
den’s  ‘History  of  the  United  Irishmen.’ 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  who  inherited  large  estates  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  where  his  ancestor  settled  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  Scotch  family,  named  Stewart. 
After  some  time,  the  family  purchased  an  estate  within  a  few 
miles  of  Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Down,  where  they  had  long 
resided'  before  the  birth  of  the  distinguished  Statesman.  His 
father,  the  first  Marquis,  was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  character, 
and  an  excellent  landlord.  When,  about  two  years  before  his 
death,  the  leases  of  some  of  his  farms  had  expired,  they  were 
valued  by  an  intelligent  resident  farmer,  and  renewals  cheer¬ 
fully  taken  at  the  valuations  declared. 

‘  Not  long  afterwards,’  adds  his  son,  the  noble  editor  of  these 
volumes,  ‘  prompted  by  the  benevolent  impulse  of  his  own  heart,  he 
ordered  the  leases  to  be  cancelled,  and  new  ones  substituted  at  greatly 
reduced  rents,  to  the  diminution  of  rent-roll,  in  a  small  part  only  of 
his  estates  in  the  Ards,  amounting  yearly  to  £900.  He  established 
with  more  security  than  ever  his  predecessors,  the  invaluable  under¬ 
standing  of  Tenant-right  between  him  and  his  farmers,  to  which  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  Irish  estates  up  to  these  late  trouble¬ 
some  times  is  virtually  owing.* — ^Vol.  i.  p.  70. 

This  testimony  in  favour  of  tenant-right  is  honourable  to  the 
present  Marquis,  who  is  himself  one  of  the  best  of  landlords. 
The  first  Marquis  was  not  ashamed  of  the  faith  of  his  ancestors. 
He  remained  a  Presbyterian  till  his  death,  being  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  meeting-house.  To  the  weekly  collections  there, 
and  in  the  parish  church,  he  is  believed  to  have  contributed 
from  £200  to  £250  yearly;  and  judging  from  his  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  entire  range  of  his 
charities  and  acts  of  benevolence  must  have  been  very  extensive, 
yarious  anecdotes  arc  related  which  show  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
inherited  many  of  his  father’s  social  virtues. 

Robert,  only  surviving  son  of  the  first  Marquis,  was  born  on 
the  18th  June,  1769,  a  year  which  ushered  into  the  world  the  two 
great  heroes  of  the  age — Napoleon  and  Wellington.  His  father 
having  then  no  higher  rank  in  the  peerage  than  that  of  Baron, 
he  was  known  in  early  life  as  the  Honourable  Robert  Stewart. 
He  commenced  his  education  at  the  Collegiate  School  in  Armagh, 
and  was  then  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  college  examinations.  After  leaving  the  university,  and 
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making  the  grand  tour,  he  evinced  an  ardent  desire  to  engage  in 
politico  affairs.  His  father  favoured  his  wishes.  He  stood 
for  his  native  county,  and  was  opposed  by  the  interest  of 
Lord  Hillsborough  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Downshire),  who 
wished  to  return  two  members.  At  that  time,  electioneering 
contests  in  Ireland  were  principally  between  rival  families,  the 
tenants  following  their  landlords  to  the  hustings,  without  in¬ 
quiring  much  about  principles.  It  was  this  rivalry  that  so 
greatly  multiplied  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  who  were  gladly 
sacrificed  on  the  granting  of  Emancipation,  when  they  could  no 
longer  answer  the  political,  or  rather  personal  objects  for  which 
they  had '  been  created.  This  election  was  severely  contested, 
and  the  seat  cost  Lord  Londonderry  no  less  than  £60,000--a 
sum  which  he  had  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
mansion  at  Mount  Stewart ;  ‘  and  the  patriotic  father,  who  had 
made  the  additional  sacrifice  of  selling  a  fine  collection  of  fine 
old  family  portraits,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  required  to  ensure 
his  son’s  success,  lived  the  remainder  of  his  valuable  life  in  an 
old  barn,  with  a  few  rooms  added,  but  he  saw  the  independence 
of  the  county  of  Do^vn  rescued  from  the  monopoly  of  one  family, 
who  had  hitherto  claimed  both  seats.’  These  facts  show  how 
highly  the  aristocracy  then  prized  seats  in  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  we  fear  patriotism  had  little  to  do  with  their  senato¬ 
rial  ambition.  These  volumes  too  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  nothing  better  than  a  selfish  and  bigoted 
oligarchy,  representing  a  factious  sect,  consisting  of  500,000 
persons  out  of  a  population  of  5,000,000,  to  the  ascendency  of 
which  sect  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  systematically  sacri¬ 
ficed.  In  the  present  instance,  a  hereditary  rivalry  with  a  power¬ 
ful  neighbouring  family,  as  well  as  strong  paternal  afi’ection,  was 
Jidded  to  the  motives  which  usually  operate  in  electoral  contests. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  at  this  time,  both  father  and  son 
were  sincerely  Liberal,  and  anxious  to  obtain  a  reform  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  connexion  of  the  old  lord  with  the  northern  Dissen¬ 
ters,  then  generally  ultra-Liberal,  seems  to  render  this  probable. 
Indeed,  Lord  Castlereagh  went  to  College  Green  on  the  popular 
interest,  and  gave  on  the  hustings  a  written  pledge  that  he  would 
support  Parliamentary  reform.  For  a  few  sessions  he  voted 
generally  with  the  Opposition.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  Tories,  and  he  found  an  excuse  for 
what  the  Whigs  termed  his  apostasy,  in  the  turbulent  stete  of 
society.  The  argument  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  justify 
his  change  is  singularly  inconsequential.  ^  True,’  he  would  say, 
‘  that  he  was,  in  1790,  an  advocate  for  reform  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  but  when,  in  1793,  the  constituencies  w'ere  en¬ 
larged  by  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  right  of  voting, 
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he  had  stated  that,  henceforth,  he  should  not  vote  for  any  Par¬ 
liamentary  reform.’  Surely  the  partial  accomplishment  of  his 
objects,  as  a  Parliamentary  reformer,  furnished  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  a  reformer  no  longer. 

Two  courses  were  now  open  to  Lord  Castlereagh  as  a  states¬ 
man.  He  might  have  given  his  talents  and  influence  to  the 
cause  of  Reform  and  Emancipation,  and  have  thus  united  his 
long  distracted  countrymen  in  allegiance  to  the  throne.  This 
would  have  satisfied  both  the  V olunteers  and  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  seditious  hopes  and  loyal 
alarms  regarding  a  French  invasion, — it  would  have  saved 
the  country  from  the  horrors  of  the  Rebellion  of  ’98,  and 
rendered  unnecessary  the  enormous  and  infamous  corruption 
by  which  the  Union  was  effected,  and  which  has,  to  so  large  an 
extent,  contributed  to  render  the  Act  by  which  it  was  legally  con¬ 
summated  a  dead  letter.  But  this  would  have  required  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  ^  Protestant  ascendency,’  that  is,  the  ascendency  of  the 
Beresfords,  Clares,  and  a  few  other  great  families,  who  ruled 
what  Lord  Clare  called  ^  our  damnable  country’  for  their  own 
benefit  in  the  name  of  the  ^  English  Interest,’  and  the  *  Protes¬ 
tant  Government  in  Church  and  State.’ 

The  other  course  was  that  which  Lord  Castlereagh  unfortu¬ 
nately  adopted — unfortunately  for  his  country  and  for  himself. 
Had  he  stood  by  his  country,  it  might  not  have  been  crushed  ; 
and  had  he  remained  true  to  the  school  of  Fox  and  Grattan, 
instead  of  joining  that  of  Metternich,  his  intellect  would  not 
have  been  broken  down  by  the  disappointment  and  anxiety 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  that  ^  settlement  of  Europe’  and 
that  ‘  balance  of  power,’  on  which  he  had  staked  his  fame  as  a 
statesman,  and  to  which  he  had,  by  his  talents  and  energy,  so 
largely  contributed. 

But  ^  when  the  system  of  strong  measures  was  adopted  by  the 
Irish  Administration,  in  order  to  repress  rebellion  by  terror,  or 
extinguish  it  by  severity,  we  find  Lord  Castlereagh  among  the 
warmest  of  its  supporters.’  He  was  also  among  the  most  unre¬ 
lenting.  The  American  and  French  revolutions,  with  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  English  Parliament  which  they  called  forth, 
raised  up  a  strong  Protestant  opposition  in  Ireland  to  the  nar¬ 
row,  bigoted,  and  corrupt  system  of  Government  which  had 
continued  for  ages  to  impoverish  that  fine  country, — which  per¬ 
petuated  the  animosity  of  conquest,  intensified  by  the  selfishness 
of  an  exclusive  colony,  and  the  bigotry  of  a  small  ascendant  sect. 
Ihe  evil  of  this  state  of  things  was  seen  by  many  of  the  Protes- 
tents  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  powerful  body  of  Presbyterians 
in  the  north.  We  beg  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  following 
passage  from  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  this  Correspondence,  in 
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which  the  noble  Marquis,  with  praiseworthy  candour,  makes  u> 
acquainted  with  the  principle  on  which  Ireland  was  then  governed 
by  the  English  Cabinet.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  motives  and 
objects  truly  ascribed  to  them,  how  far  they  themselves  contri¬ 
buted  to  produce  the  state  of  feeling  which  broke  forth  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  entailed  so  many  national  crimes  and  calamities : — 

‘  The  Dissenters  of  the  north,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  other  three 
provinces,  suddenly  united  their  interests  with  those  of  the  Pres- 
byterians;  and  although  very  considerable  concessions  were  made 
to  the  Catholics,  by  relaxations  of  the  penal  laws,  certain  grants  of 
political  privileges,  and  other  ameliorating  measures,  with  a  view  to 
detach  them  frmn  the  northern  reformers^  the  favours  which  they  had 
received  were  considered  by  them  as  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
joint  and  zealous  advocacy  of  the  Dissenters  on  their  behalf.  They 
refused,  therefore,  to  detach  themselves  from  the  cause  of  their  northern 
allies,  and  pledged  themselves  also  to  the  furtherance  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
British  Cabinet  to  adopt  some  measures  of  conciliation,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  general  security  and  peace.  Lord  Westmoreland  was  recalled, 
and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  w  as  sent  avowedly  with  the  olive  branch  as  the  har¬ 
binger  of  peace,  to  heal  the  w^oimds  of  faction,  and  to  concede  to  the 
people  such  measures  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  Parliamentary  reform 
as  were  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  State.  On  his  arrival,  tran¬ 
quillity  w’as  to  a  certain  extent  restored,  with  all  but  the  Orange 
party,  who  w^ere  not  disposed  to  regard  him  with  much  cordiality  or 
respect.  Mr.  Grattan  announced  the  purposes  of  Lord  I^itz william’s 
administration.  The  call  of  that  gentleman,  and  his  political  adherents, 
to  the  councils  of  the  new  Viceroy,  w'as  hailed  as  a  certain  earnest  of 
the  expected  boons ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grattan,  three  milliom 
were  voted  to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  in  support  of  the  war.’ — Ih. 

p.  10. 

This  was  the  way  to  defy  French  invasion,  and  secure  internal 
peace  and  prosperity.  But  the  old  ascendency  w^hich  Strafford 
had  consolidated,  and  which  was  now  headed  by  the  all-pow  erful 
Beresfords,  w  as  not  so  easily  overturned.  The  British  Cabinet 
W’as  induced  to  break  faith  with  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  with 
the  newly-appointed  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  this  it  did  in  the 
most  barefaced  manner. 

‘  But,*  adds  Lord  Londonderry,  ‘  scarcely  had  the  Bill  for  this  grant 
(of  £3,000,000),  passed  through  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
w’hen  the  promises  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  were  declared  to  have  been 
made  w’ithout  the  authority  of  the  Government.  It  was  insisted  that 
his  Excellency  had  quite  mistaken  his  instructions,  and  had  pledged 
that  w’hich  was  utterly  incompatible  w’ith  the  existence  of  Protestant 
Government  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  permanent  connexion  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  consequences  of  this  misunderstanding 
might  easily  be  anticipated.  After  this  alleged  violation  of  the  arrange- 
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ment,  which  he  represented  himself  as  having  been  commissioned  to 
hold  out,  Earl  Fitz william  deemed  his  continuance  in  the  Viceroyalty 
impossible,  and  desired  his  recall.  He  left  the  country,  and  thus  gave 
place  to  Earl  Camden,  with  Mr.  Pelham  (afterwards  Lord  Chichester), 
as  his  Chief  Secretary.’ 

As  soon  as  this  gentleman  appeared  in  the  House,  Mr.  Grat¬ 
tan  brought  forward  the  Catholic  question.  Mr.  Pelham  imme¬ 
diately  rose  in  reply,  and  stated,  with  great  heat  and  emphasis, 
and  in  terms  which  show  that  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  make 
his  celebrated  ^  finality  ’  speech  without  precedent,  that  ‘  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Catholics  seemed  only  to  increase  their  demands ; 
that  what  they  now  sought  was  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
a  Protestant  constitution ;  that  coiiccssioyi  fniist  stop  somewhere — 
it  had  now  reached  the  utmost  limit — it  could  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed — and  here  he  would  plant  his  foot,  and  never  consent  to 
recede  an  inch  further.’ 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  words  of  the  Marquis  which  follow  ? 
‘  From  that  moment  the  popular  feeling,  with  its  desperate  deci¬ 
sion,  and  a  sxjstem  of  horrors,  commenced ;  and  Mr.  Pelham 
returned  in  disgust  to  England.’  Lord  Castlereagh  became  his 
hexm  tenens,  and  ultimately  his  successor,  as  Chief  Secretary, 
and  w  as  the  principal  agent  in  working  out  the  system  of  horrors 
which  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Government  rendered  in  some 
measure  necessary  to  its  existence.  Although  Lord  Castlereagh 
exerted  all  his  energies  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  it  hesitated  a  long  time  before  appointing  him  Chief 
Secretary.  His  personal  fitness  for  the  office  was  universally 
admitted,  and  his  services  were  allowed  to  entitle  him  to  it,  but 
he  was  an  Irishman,  and  it  'was  candidly  avowed  to  him  that 
even  Pitt  had  almost  insuperable  prejudices  against  giving  the 
place  to  any  Irishman.  These  prejudices  w^ere,  however,  in  due 
time  overcome.  They  "were  certainly  quite  unfounded,  for  in 
zeal  for  the  English  interest.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  more  English 
than  the  English  themselves.  Witness  the  following  passage, 
written  in  1798  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  reference  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Rebellion  : — 

‘  The  force  that  will  be  disposable  when  the  troops  from  England 
arrive,  cannot  fail  to  dissipate  every  alarm ;  and  I  consider  it  peculiarly 
advantageous  thatw'e  shall  ow'e  our  security  entirely  io  the  interposition 
of  Great  Britain.  I  have  abvays  been  apprehensive  of  that  false  con¬ 
fidence  w'hich  might  arise  from  an  impression  that  security  had  been 
obtained  by  our  own  exertions.  Nothing  w'ould  tend  so  much  to  make 
the  public  mind  impracticable  with  a  view  to  that  future  settlement^ 
without  which  we  can  never  hope  for  any  permanent  tranquillity.  — 
Ih.  p.  337. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
to  destroy,  or  prevent,  that  sense  of  native  strength,  and  that 
self-reliance,  which  true  statesmen  would  by  all  means  foster. 
The  design  of  this  policy  is  obvious  ;  the  future  settlement 
referred  to  is  the  Union,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  anxious 
deliberation  between  the  two  Governments  during  the  whole  of 
this  year.  The  threatened  invasion  from  France,  of  which  the 
English  Cabinet  had  full  information,  from  its  spies  in  that 
country  (some  of  whom  were  the  accredited  agents  of  the  United 
Irishmen),  and  the  apprehended  rebellion,  rendered  it  desirable 
to  have  a  military  Viceroy,  and  accordingly  Lord  Camden  was 
compelled  to  give  place  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  conspiracy  of 
the  United  Irishmen  was  betrayed  ;  the  leaders  w^re  arrested, 
and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  executed;  others 
were  allowed  to  go  into  perpetual  exile,  on  their  making  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  treasonable  plots.  The  French  who  had 
entered  the  country  were  beaten  and  taken  prisoners.  The  in¬ 
surrection  had  spread  over  most  of  the  counties  of  Leinster,  but 
it  gave  little  trouble  anywhere,  except  in  the  county  Wexford, 
where  the  priests  and  peasantry  fought  desperately,  and  the 
carnage  w  as  frightful.  When  the  rebellion  began,  the  following 
powers  were  given  to  the  Commander-in-Chief : — 

‘  To  quarter  troops  wherever  the  officers  might  judge  necessar}',  in 
any  buildings  whatever ;  to  press  horses  and  carriages ;  to  demand 
forage  and  provisions ;  to  hold  courts-martial  for  the  trial  and  punish, 
ment  of  offenders  of  all  descriptions,  civil  or  military,  with  the  power 
of  confirming  and  causing  to  be  executed  the  sentences  of  all  such 
courts-martial,  and  to  issue  proclamations.* — Ib.  p.  169. 

These  powers  were  given  in  the  first  instance  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercombie,  but  that  excellent  officer  could  not  long  endure  the 
disgraceful  irregularities,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty,  of  the  army 
in  Ireland,  who  so  shockingly  abused  their  privileges  in  '  free 
quarters,’  that  he  emphatically  declared  in  public  that  their 
conduct  ^must  render  them  formidable  to  every  one  but  the 
enemy.’  He  accordingly  resigned  his  command,  being  appointed 
to  a  like  situation  in  Scotland. 

He  was  succeeded  by  General  Lake,  a  man  of  a  coarse  and 
bigoted  mind,  quite  suited  to  the  army  he  had  to  command,  and 
restrained  by  no  nice  feelings  or  scruples  in  his  dealings  with  the 
insurgents.  In  his  despatches  to  the  Government  he  constantly 
spoke  of  the  rebels  as  *  rascals’  and  ^  villains,’  and  while  he  referred 
to  their  ‘  horrid  cruelties,’  he  said  nothing  of  the  cruel  oppressions 
by  which  they  were  provoked.  It  was  the  intolerable  conduct 
of  the  soldiers  while  in  free  quarters,  in  the  homes  of  peaceable 
*nd  innocent  families,  that  drove  the  Wexford  peasantry  to  such 
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desperation.  These  eflfects  were  anticipated  by  some  of  the 
commanding  officers,  who  were  more  humane  than  their  brethren. 
Major  General  Asgill,  who  commanded  in  Kilkenny,  wrote  thus 
to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  : — 

‘  Almost  all  the  principal  gentlemen  have  left  the  country  since  the 
Assizes ;  and  the  few  who  remain,  and  with  whom  I  have  consulted, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  robberies  and  murders  have  been  committed  by 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  who  have  little  to  lose,  and  of  course 
have  no  property  nor  subsistence  for  the  soldiers  to  lay  hold  of ;  and  it 
is  strongly  represented  to  me,  that  the  soldiers,  by  living  in  free 
quarters,  will  possess  themselves  of  the  comforts  and  savings  of  the 
farmers,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  officers  commanding  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  innocent  and  guilty,  unless  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  who  are  now  absent,  and  who  perhaps  may  know  where  the 
banditti  reside,  and  can  point  them  out,  will  return  to  the  county,  &c. 
I  submit  to  you  whether  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  distant  part  would  not  involve  the  innocent,  and 
make  fresh  enemies  to  Government.  •  I  earnestly  request  the  favour  of 
you  to  represent  these  circumstances  to  Government,  and  to  inform  me 
in  what  manner  it  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  proceed.  The  county 
of  Kilkenny  is  quieter,  and  I  have  heard  of  but  one  enormity  being 
committed  within  this  fortnight  in  Queen’s  county.’ — Ih,  p.  185. 

General  Lake  was  cautioned  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  preserve 
the  troops  from  licentious  and  cruel  excesses ;  but  such  orders 
came  too  late,  and  their  effects  were  but  partial.  The  dogs  of 
war  had  tasted  blood,  and  the  brutal  retaliation  of  the  rebels 
provoked  savage  vengeance.  Writing  from  Enniscorthy,  after 
the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  the  General  says : — ‘  The  troops 
behaved  excessively  well  in  action ;  but  their  determination  to 
destroy  every  one  they  think  a  rebel  is  beyond  description^  and 
wants  much  correction.’  Lord  Castlereagh  answered  : — 

‘  I  consider  the  rebels  are  now  in  your  power,  and  I  feel  assured  that 
your  treatment  of  them  will  be  such  as  shall  make  them  sensible  of 
their  crimes,  as  well  as  of  the  authority  of  Government.  It  would  be 
unwise,  and  contrary,  I  know,  to  your  own  feelings,  to  drive  the 
^Tetched  people,  who  are  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  more 
wicked,  to  despair.  The  leaders  are  just  objects  of  punishment,’  &c. 

After  the  battle  of  W exford,  Blake  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh : — 

‘  If  I  hear  of  any  assemblage  of  men,  you  may  depend  upon 
their  having  a  complete  drubbing.  The  carnage  yesterday  was 
dreadful.  The  rascals  made  a  tolerable  good  fight  of  it.’  A  few 
days  later,  he  remarked,  in  another  despatch : — '  The  horrid 
cruelties  the  rascals  have  committed  are  beyond  all  imagination. 

•  •  •  I  will,  if  necessary,  proceed  with  a  sufficient  force  to  crush 
these  villains,  if  possible,  though  they  spring  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms.’ 
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The  people  were  driven  to  desperation.  The  United  Irish¬ 
men  had  got  no  footing  in  Wexford ;  but,  in  the  alarm  excited 
by  that  union,  a  bigoted  and  brutal  Orange  yeomanry  were  let 
loose  upon  the  people,  and  perpetrated  the  most  fearl’ul  havoc 
burning  and  destroying  all  before  them.  In  the  county  ^^’ex- 
ford  alone,  they  reduced  to  ashes  no  less  than  thirty-two  Homan 
Catholic  chapels.  Wicklow  and  Kildare  endured  similar  enor¬ 
mities.  Hence  the  religious  fury  which  animated  the  rebels 
and  the  treachery  of  domestic  servants. 

Three  years  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  an  exterminating 
persecution  was  carried  on  by  the  Orangemen  in  Armagh.  Lord 
Gosford,  Governor  of  the  county,  a  zealous  Protestant,  remarked 
in  a  meeting  of  magistrates,  that  this  persecution  was  connected 
with  circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty,  that  neither  sex  nor  age 
excited  mercy,  that  the  crime  of  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  involved  the  confiscation  of  all  property  and  immediate 
banishment,  that  ‘  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous 
county  were  deprived,  at  one  blow,  of  the  means,  as  well  as  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  and  driven,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement 
season,  to  seek  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  hapless  families 
where  chance  might  guide  them.  These  horrors  are  now  acting 
with  impunity^  &c.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Ireland  was 
ruled  in  those  times. 

The  insurrection  was  soon  put  down,  and  then  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses,  recommending  a  Bill  of 
Pardon,  with  certain  exceptions. 

In  comparing  the  spirit  of  our  Government  and  the  conduct  of 
the  military  in  1798  and  1848,  it  is  gratifying  to  remark  how 
greatly  civilization  has  advanced  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Last 
year  ‘  free  quarters  ’  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment 
by  the  British  public ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  no  officer  in  the 
army  would  now  write  such  vulgar  and  brutal  despatches  as 
those  of  General  Blake,  while  Lord  Clarendon  is  a  perfect  con¬ 
trast  to  Camden. 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  1798  is  worthy 
of  remark.  In  Wexford  the  contest  assumed  the  aspect  of  reli¬ 
gious  fanaticism,  which,  however,  as  we  have  said,  was  greatly 
increased,  if  not  entirely  excited,  by  the  previous  oppressions  of 
the  Protestant  yeomanry,  whose  conduct  was  intolerable.  Iherc, 
consequently,  some  of  the  priests  joined  the  rebels,  and  fought 
desperately.  But  in  other  parts  they  stood  aloof,  as  they  have 
done  on  the  late  occasion,  while  some  of  the  Bishops  made  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  They  did  so 
from  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the  democratic  party,  and  of  the 
French  principles  which  it  had  imbibed.  They  felt  that  demo¬ 
cracy  and  Popery  were  incompatible,  and  that  the  free-thinking 
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which  then  characterised  the  revolutionary  party,  as  it  docs  now, 
wiis  destructive  of  their  religion.  But  the  laity  did  not  go  with 
the  priesthood  as  the  friends  of  Government  for  the  sake  of  their 
Church  ;  even  the  Bishops  sometimes  endangered  their  lives. 
Dr.  Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  in  secret  communication 
with  the  Castle,  and  he  was  most  anxious  that  the  fact  should  be 
concealed  from  his  people.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1798,  Dr.  Troy 
wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  private  secretary,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

‘  My  dear  Sir, — Conformably  to  my  promise,  I  enclose  a  draft  of  tlie 
paragraph  to  be  inserted  in  all  the  Dublin  papers,  on  the  subject  so 
often  mentioned.  Something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  the  fatal  impression  made  by  the  calumnious  report,  which  has 
operated  most  dreadfully,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  unless  contra¬ 
dicted  in  the  most  authentic  and  public  manner.  You  may  improve  or 
alter  it  at  discretion,  retaining  always  the  main  point — the  exculpation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  I  must  observe  to  you  that  even  a 
suspicion  of  my  having  written,  or  in  any  manner  suggested,  the  en¬ 
closed,  would  not  only  destroy  the  intended  effect,  but  increase  the 
obloquy  against  my  brethren  in  general,  and  expose  myself,  in  particular, 
to  danger.  I  must,  therefore,  beseech  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  burn  the 
enclosed,  and  these  lines,  after  taking  a  copy  of  the  former,  and  to 
procure  the  insertion  of  whatever  you  may  think  expedient  in  the 
public  prints,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Government  alone,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  is  principally  interested  on  that  occasion,  as  the  guardian  of  good 
order,’  kc. 

The  letter  was  not  burned.  Liter  a  scripia  manet.  Dr.  Troy 
did  not  think,  when  writing  thus,  that  his  words  would  get  into 
history.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  some  of  the  prelates 
of  the  present  day,  who  may  write  confidentially  to  private 
secretaries. 

Dr.  Lanigan,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  wrote  thus  to  Dr.  Troy,  in 
the  same  month  : — 

‘  Let  me  make  one  remark  before  I  conclude.  The  priests  told  me, 
and  I  believe  them,  that  the  fear  of  assassination  prevents  them  from 
speaking  as  much  as  they  wished  against  the  United  Irishmen.  This 
did  not  deter  me  from  exposing  at  the  altar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Queen’s  county,  their  horrid  principles ;  execrating  them  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  warning  the  poor  people  not  to  be  deluded  by  these 
monsters.  I  told  them  that  they  should  rather  lose  their  lives  than  take 
the  infernal  oath  of  the  United  Irishmen.’ 

All  this  protestation  was  in  consequence  of  a  complaint 
lodged  wdth  Government  that  he  had  been  abetting  sermons  of  a 
dangerous  tendency  in  Kilkenny. 

In  a  pastoral  address  by  Dr.  Dillon,  another  Bishop,  issued  in 
April  of  the  same  year,  he  earnestly  warns  the  people  against 
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illegal  oaths,  or  any  connexion  with  the  United  Irishmen.  He 
also,  vehemently  denounces  the  French  revolutionists,  and  all 
other  liberals,  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  Dr.  McHale.  Soon 
after  the  insurrection  began.  Dr.  Troy  issued  a  pastoral,  in  which 
he  earnestly  besought  the  people  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and 
denounced  the  cause  of  revolution  in  the  strongest  terms : — 

‘  Let  no  one  deceive  you,*  he  says,  ‘  by  wretched  and  impracticable 
speculations  on  the  rights  of  man  and  the  majesty  of  the  people,  on 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  abstract 
duties  of  superiors,  and  exaggerated  abuses  of  authority — fatal  specu¬ 
lations,  disastrous  theories — not  more  subversive  of  social  order  and 
happiness  than  subversive  of  every  principle  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Look  at  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  detestable  doctrines.  Their 
atheistical  authors,  seeing  the  intimate  connexion  between  religious  and 
civil  principle,  beheld,  with  the  envious  malignity  of  demons,  the 
mutual  support  they  afforded  to  each  other  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  advantage  of  man,  and,  accordingly,  prepared  the  dreadful 
career  of  anarchy,  by  the  propagation  (too  successful,  alas !)  of  impiety 
and  licentiousness,  &c.’ 

In  1798  Lord  Castlereagh  managed,  by  means  of  the  Bishops, 
to  keep  the  priests  in  check ;  as  Lord  Clarendon  did  in  1848. 
But  for  this,  and  the  dislike  of  liberalism  in  religious  matters, 
which  is  an  instinct  with  priests,  the  rebellion,  in  both  cases, 
could  not  have  been  put  down  without  tasking  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  the  empire,  or,  at  all  events,  involving  a  loss  of  life 
too  dreadful  to  be  even  imagined. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  these  ^  Papers  ’  refer  to  the 
measure  of  the  Union.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
accomplishment  lay  with  the  Protestant-ascendency  faction. 
The  Parliament  had  wholly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
Homan  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  regarded  it  with  equal  con¬ 
tempt.  The  Protestant  Whigs  were  opposed  from  feelings  of 
patriotism,  because  they  valued  national  independence,  and  hoped 
the  Parliament  might  be  reformed.  The  Government,  however, 
were  determined  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  cost  what  it 
might.  They  seemed  to  have  been  sincerely  convinced  of  its 
necessity  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  But  in 
the  use  of  means  they  were  most  profligate.  Lord  Comwdlis 
tells  how  he  endeavoured  to  get  up  meetings  and  demonstrations 
in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  how  he  laboured  to  counteract  those 
against  it ;  how  all  sorts  of  temptations  were  artfully  applied  to 
influential  opponents,  &c. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  earnest  terms  to  spare  neither 
money  nor  promises.  The  money  was  given  to  the  actual  pos¬ 
sessors  of  power — the  Orange  faction — and  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  put  off  with  the  promises.  Even  millions  of  gold  would 
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not  have  satisfied  the  boroughmongers,  if  Pitt  had  not  weakly 
consented  to  exclude  Catholic  Emancipation  from  the  measure, 
and  rest  it  on  the  narrow  basis  which  has  rendered  it  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  unstable. 


Art.  V. —  The  Emigrant  Family  ;  or^  the  Story  of  an  Australian  Settler. 
By  the  Author  of  ‘  Settlers  and  Convicts.’  Three  Volumes.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

We  have  much  yet  to  learn  respecting  our  colonies.  As  an 
element  of  national  pride  they  are  frequently  referred  to,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament.  They  constitute  the 
staple  of  many  oratorical  exhibitions,  and  are  vociferously  ap¬ 
plauded  as  part  of  a  toast  in  which  political  partizanship  embodies 
its  crude  and  illiberal  creed.  So  far  they  have  attention,  and  if 
words  only  were  the  objects  of  solicitude,  philanthropic  states¬ 
manship  might  be  content.  Such,  however,  is  not  .the  case,  for 
the  briefest  inquiry  accumulates  evidence  of  indifference  and 
ignorance  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  Our  senators  arc 
proverbially  indisposed  to  colonial  inquiries.  To  announce 
such  a  topic  is  to  thin  the  House,  and  he  who  persists  in 
urging  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  to  content  himself  with  empty 
seats.  The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  the  men  of  fashion,  the  mere 
names  which  are  recorded  on  the  muster-roll  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
shun  the  subject  as  unattractive  to  their  light  minds;  while  the 
trading  politician,  and  the  dependents  of  the  two  political  fac¬ 
tions,  seek  to  discourage,  by  every  possible  means,  the  honest 
and  fearless  disclosure  of  colonial  secrets.  Our  colonial  empire 
is  too  important  a  branch  of  government  patronage  to  be  lightly 
surrendered  to  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  age.  What  is  near 
and  visible  cannot  be  protected  from  its  inspection,  but  the  con¬ 
cession  thus  reluctantly  made,  is  sought  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  abuses  which  are  maintained  in  our  distant  possessions. 
Politicians  of  different  schools  have  an  equal  interest  in  diverting 
public  attention  from  our  colonial  policy,  and  hasten  to  each 
other’s  rescue  with  a  zeal  which  the  uninitiated  may  well  mistake 
for  party  sympathy  or  personal  friendship.  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  for  Mr.  Hawes  to-day,  Mr,  Hawes  will  do  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
to-morrow. 

And  this  state  of  things  will  continue  so  long  as  the  British 
people  are  indifferent  to  colonial  affairs.  It  is  in  the  nature,  we 
will  not  say  of  statesmen,  but  of  politicians,  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  springs  from  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  the  class,  and  can 
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only  be  corrected  by  a  better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  their  own  interests.  Let  the  British  public  once  feci 
the  stake  they  have  in  the  good  government  and  social  welfare  of 
our  colonies,  and  a  mighty  change  will  be  wrought  amongst  the 
officials  of  Downing-street.  The  feeling  without  will  soon  tell 
within  the  House,  constraining,  in  the  first  place,  the  attendance 
of  reluctant  members,  and  ultimately  securing  such  votes  as  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  honesty  require.  There  may  be  a  long  struggle, 
peculiar  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  remoteness  of  the  evils  to 
be  corrected,  but  step  by  step,  the  end  will  be  attained,  until  the 
despotism  of  the  Colonial  Office,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  a 
nation’s  will,  gives  place  to  a  more  liberal  and  sagacious  system. 

But  we  must  not  here  pursue  this  theme,  somewhat  too  grave 
we  admit  for  the  volumes  before  us.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly 
out  of  place,  as  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  work  will  admit. 
Such  publications  are  of  great  service.  They  answer  an  im¬ 
portant  end,  and  will  do  more  than  parliamentary  blue-books 
to  produce  that  state  of  public  feeling,  on  which  we  mainly  rely 
for  the  correction  of  our  colonial  system.  In  addition  to  this 
they  furnish  valuable  suggestions  to  the  emigrant  class,  which 
is  daily  becoming  a  more  numerous  one.  These  volumes 
are  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  has  resided  in 
Australia,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  its  scenery,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  labouring  class,  and  the  difficulties  and  hazards 
which  attend  the  life  of  a  settler.  There  is  a  sobriety  and 
truthfulness  in  them  which  command  our  confidence,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  comprise  scenes  so  unique,  and  characters  so 
strongly  marked,  as  to  carry  their  reader  onward  to  the  close 
with  undiminished  interest.  ‘  The  main  design,’  says  the  author, 

‘  in  the  composition  of  these  volumes,  and  that  to  w  hich  every 
other  has  been  carefully  subordinated,  was  the  delineation  of  the 
actual  life  of  an  emigrant  family,  and  the  scenery  about  their 
homestead  in  the  Australian  colonies,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Of  course,  all  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  a 
Martin  Beck  for  an  overseer :  but  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  introduction  of  a  character  necessary  to  furnish  the  tale  with 
sufficient  of  plot  to  interest  the  lovers  of  romance,  everything 
exhibited  is  a  simple  copy  from  actual  daily  life.’ 

The  emigrant’s  family  consists  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Bracton, 
their  son  Willoughby,  a  daughter,  Marianna,  and  a  niece,  Katha¬ 
rine,  whom  they  had  adopted  as  a  second  daughter.  Charles,  a 
younger  son,  frequently  referred  to,  is  not  introduced  till  the 
close  of  the  narrative,  and  w  e  cannot  say  much  for  the  skill  w  ith 
which  he  is  then  ushered  on  the  stage.  The  father,  wrho  had 
retired  from  the  navy,  is  represented  as  ^  an  elderly  man,  of  portly 
presence,  with  the  bearing  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 
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and  the  son  as  having  ^  just  so  much  of  the  aspect  and  manners 
of  a  sailor,  as  a  seafaring  life  usually  impresses  upon  men  of  good 
breeding  and  education. 

The  lieutenant  and  his  son  Willoughby,  are  early  introduced 
on  their  way  from  Port  Phillip  to  Sydney,  in  search  of  a  settle¬ 
ment,  and  at  a  road-side  inn  they  form  the  acquaintance  of 
Reuben  Kable,  whose  character  presents  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  Australian  colonist.  Reuben  and  Willoughby  soon  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  A  good  feeling  is  established  between  them. 
The  energy,  self-reliance,  and  integrity  of  the  former,  instantly 
coalesce  with  the  open-heartedness  and  good  sense  of  the  latter, 
while  his  local  knowledge  and  perfect  mastery  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  colonial  husbandry  and  cattle-breeding,  supply  just  what  the 
Bractons  need.  In  conformity  with  his  advice,  a  farm,  entitled 
‘  The  Rocky  Springs,’  is  purchased,  and  thither,  in  good  time, 
the  lieutenant  transports  his  wife  and  family.  The  natives  form 
of  course  an  important  ingredient  in  coloni^  life,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  description,  though  it  reflects  little  credit  on  their 
European  visitors,  accords  perfectly  with  the  view  given  by 
other  authorities  : — 

‘  “  The  natives  appear  a  very  degraded  race,”  observed  Willoughby. 

‘  “  About  the  settlements,  they  are  undoubtedly ;  but  in  their  pri¬ 
mitive  state  I  have  always  felt  inclined  to  think  theih  far  less  vicious 
than  the  mass  of  civilized  society.  In  fact,  in  their  primitive  state  I 
can  observe  very  little  of  what  we  commonly  call  vice  amongst  them. 
The  ugliness,  too,  for  which  they  have  such  a  standing  character, 
assumes  only  its  common  proportion  among  the  tribes  which  remain  in 
their  natural  condition.  Some  of  the  men  arc  as  fine  samples  of  frame 
and  muscle  as  could  be  found ;  and  I  have  seen  young  girls  among 
them  with  the  finest  contour  and  the  most  brilliant  eyes  imaginable. 
But  they  are  old  soon  after  twenty  years  of  age :  the  glow  of  their 
youth,  like  the  day  of  their  clime,  seems  to  pass  suddenly  away,  without 
a  twilight.”  ’ — Vol.  i.  p.  64. 

But  we  must  introduce  to  our  readers  the  other  members  of 
the  emigrant’s  family,  who  wisely  resolved  to  enter  at  once  on 
their  new  heritage.  The  part  they  subsequently  act  fully 
bears  out  our  author’s  description,  but  of  this  let  the  reader  of 
his  volumes  judge  for  himself. 

‘  The  elder  of  them,  Mrs.  Bracton,  was  far  past  middle  age,  with  an 
expression  of  intelligence,  benevolence,  and  firmness,  on  a  face  not 
without  furrows,  but  evidently  in  days  gone  by  a  handsome  one  ;  her 
hair  was  raven  black,  streaked  with'  a  few  silver  hairs  ;  and  her 
dress  w'as  almost  that  of  a  Quakeress.  Indeed,  except  for  the  tasteful 
bonnet  and  veil,  she  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one,  for  she  was  a 
Woman  of  quiet  manners  and  few  words.  The  youngest  of  the  triad, 
and  who  sat  beside  the  driver,  was  of  the  earliest  age  to  which  the 
courtesy  of  the  other  sex  accords  the  coveted  rank  of  womanhood: 
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she  was  the  elder  lady’s  daughter,  Marianna ;  and  her  dress  was  hand¬ 
some  enough  for  the  fashionable  streets  of  London.  There  was  a 
decision  in  every  thing  she  did  and  said,  that,  whilst  it  partook  in  no 
degree  of  immodesty,  indicated  a  strong  personal  will.  Her  com¬ 
panion,  whom  she  frequently  turned  back  to  and  addressed  in  a  fond 
and  winning  tone,  as  “  sister,”  though  she  was  her  cousin  Katharine 
more  resembled  Mrs.  Bracton  in  external  appearance.  Her  stature 
was  that  of  a  fuU-growm  and  graceful  w'oman  ;  her  age,  perhaps  twenty, 
and  her  dress  simple  and  elegant.  The  eyes  of  Katharine  were  a 
rich  and  placid  hazel,  in  which  only  the  most  sound  and  unwavering 
health  prevented  repose  from  passing  into  languor ;  the  brows  were 
fine  and  beautifully  arched,  and  their  lashes  distinct  without  being 
obtrusive.  Fine  auburn  hair  hung,  like  two  rich  clusters  of  the  grape, 
on  either  side  of  a  face,  without  fault  in  fairness  and  in  form.  She 
spoke  but  little,  any  more  than  Mrs.  Bracton ;  except  when  Marianna 
turned  tow'ards  her  those  arch  grey  eyes,  and  secured  her  attention. 
On  these  occasions,  the  brief  and  simple,  but  just,  replies  of  Katharine, 
whilst  they  seemed  sometimes  to  astonish  and  disconcert  Marianna  for 
an  instant,  were  yet  uttered  with  no  more  than  the  affectionate  and 
forbearing  dignity  of  a  superior.’ — 76.  pp.  68 — 70. 


The  hut,  for  such  was  their  habitation,  was  soon  put  in  order. 
Crockery,  and  glass,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  household 
comfort,  bore  witness  to  the  presence  of  English  housewifery, 
and  a  ^  three-log  fire  in  a  rain-proof  hut,’  compensated  for  a 
wearisome  journey,  and  the  absence  of  the  choicest  delicacies  of 
the  mother-country.  They  were  soon  visited  by  Mrs.  Smart,  the 
wife  of  their  nearest  neighbour,  whose  volubility  affords  an 
amusing  specimen  of  colonial  intelligence,  only  rivalled  by  the 
coarseness  and  scandal  which  preside  at  some  tea-tables  nearer 
home.  Martin  Beck,  the  overseer  of  Lieutenant  Bracton,  was 
a  clever  knave,  and  acts  a  conspicuous  part  throughout  the  nar¬ 
rative.  His  character  is  not  fictitious,  though  its  qualities  pro¬ 
bably  arc  somewhat  exaggerated. 

‘  It  will  not,’  says  the  author,  ‘  detract  from  either  the  amusement  or 
the  knowledge  this  account  is  intended  to  afford,  to  state  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Martin  Beck  is  not  a  fictitious  one  ;  but  one  w  hich  the  writer 
had  long  and  ample  opportunities  of  studying.  Beck  w'as  a  man  whose 
abilities  compelled  homage ;  but  the  contempt  of  society  had  repelled  him 
— insulated  him ;  first  made  him  selfish,  and  then  rendered  him  cunning. 
And  that  cunning,  isolation  and  selfishness,  is  at  this  period  a  com¬ 
plete  definition  of  his  character.  He  was  no  drunkard,  no  petty  thief, 
no  libertine  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  delighted  in  labour,  in  economy,  and 
— ^but  for  the  vice  that  w^as  so  singularly  swallowing  up  his  whole 
nature — in  manliness.  But  man  was  his  enemy.  Then  what  huth 
had  he  to  keep  ?  None,  except  to  himself.  How  was  he  to  keep 
He  thought,  by  getting  powder.  ^Vhat  w’as  power,  as  he  had  had  tnc 
opportunity  of  discerning?  Wealth.’ — Ih,  pp.  131,  132. 

The  affairs  of  ‘  The  Rocky  Springs  ’  went  on  prosperously, 
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and  Willoughby  entered  into  a  nautical  speculation  with  his 
friend  Reuben,  which  promised  a  speedy  and  larce  return.  In 
the  meantime,  Martin  Beck  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own 
interests.  Many  of  his  master’s  cattle  were  driven  from  their 
‘  runs  ’  to  the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
became  a  numerous  herd,  and  were  designed  to  supply  the  cash, 
in  which  Beck  imagined  both  power  and  happiness  to  consist. 
This  practice  of  abstracting  from  an  employer’s  herd  is  far  from 
uncommon,  and  our  overseer  was  therefore  aided  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  stockmen,  and  especially  by  Morgan  Brown.  The 
lieutenant’s  bullock- driver,  however,  John  Thomas,  a  Welshman, 
was  trustworthy,  and  his  honesty  first  provoked  the  suspicions  of 
Beck,  and  ultimately  led  to  desperate  efforts  for  his  removal  from 
the  farm.  Thomas  had  all  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  his  country.  He  frequently  showed  the  w^orst  side 
of  his  character,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  he  had  no 
facility  of  accommodating  himself  to  varying  circumstances.  This 
was  shown  when  Beck  manoeuvred  to  get  him  sent  to  a  distant 
sheep-walk,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  : — 

‘  From  the  sentiments  just  expressed  by  John  Thomas,  it  wdll  be 
concluded  that  both  sheep  and  shepherds  are  in  very  ill  favour  with  the 
stockmen  in  our  Australian  colonies,  as  well  as  with  the  bullock- 
drivers  ;  such  is  the  case.  Cattle  almost  invariably  refuse  to  feed  after 
sheep  ;  and  thus,  wandering  restlessly  over  the  ground  where  sheep 
have  passed,  frequently  get  far  away  from  where  they  ought  to  be,  and 
give  incalculable  trouble  to  the  men  employed  in  looking  after  them. 
The  consequence  is,  a  settled  feud  between  those  w'ho  tend  cattle  and 
those  who  tend  sheep  ;  little  entertained  by  the  shepherds,  however, 
because  their  flocks  suffer  no  annoyance  from  the  passage  of  cattle  over 
their  run  ;  but  very  strongly  felt  by  the  stock -keepers,  in  consequence 
of  the  aversion  manifested  by  their  herds  at  the  transit  of  sheep  over 
their  feeding-ground,  or  the  approach  of  a  flock  to  their  water-holes. 
The  annoyance,  indeed,  occasioned  by  sheep  to  homed  cattle  is  some¬ 
times  so  great,  that  they  will  even  charge  the  flock,  and  scatter  it  in 
all  directions.  Consequently,  no  task  could  have  been  found  for  the 
Welshman  which  he  could  have  set  about  so  reluctantly,  and  have 
obstinately  gone  on  performing  with  such  a  dogged  and  perverse  dis¬ 
regard  to  all  but  the  mere  form,  as  this.  There  was  probably  nothing 
else  he  could  have  been  set  to  do,  in  doing  which  his  first  thought 
would  not  have  been  his  employer’s  advantage  ;  but  in  shepherding 
he  only  felt  that  the  sheep  were  “  a  curse  wherever  they  went''  What¬ 
ever  became  of  them,  he  would  take  care  of  his  bullocks  ;  keeping  on 
their  track,  and  not  letting  them  get  scattered  apart ;  and  wherever  he 
could  find  the  best  feed,  driving  them  to  it,  and  keeping  the  sheep 
away.  Now',  these  two  occupations  of  shepherd  and  bullock- watch¬ 
man,  it  was  impossible  for  John  Thomas,  or  any  one  else,  to  perform 
adequately  together  :  hence  the  difficulties  into  which  he  was  hasten¬ 
ing  to  throw'  himself.’— /i.  265,  266. 
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The  course  of  the  narrative  introduces  to  us  Mr.  Hurley,  a 
colonial  magistrate,  a  well-bred  and  upright  man,  who  sought  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  to  administer  equal  justice 
to  all  classes.  He  is  represented  as  an  exception  to  his  order 
respecting  whom,  and  the  bad  effects  of  their  judicial  incom¬ 
petency,  we  are  told : — 

‘  Whilst  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  was  in  its 
fullest  force,  the  Government  of  that  country,  more  by  far  than  that  of 
any  other  of  our  colonies,  was  imbued  with  a  military  clement.  With 
the  reasons  we  have  nothing  to  do :  we  merely  relate  facts.  The  conse¬ 
quences  immediately  affecting  the  lower  orders  were,  the  selection  of 
justices  of  the  peace  to  a  very  large  extent  from  amongst  military  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  become  settlers,  or  were  even  merely  employed  on  garrison 
duty  at  the  settlements,  and  thus  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  spirit.  But  as  the  lower  order  generally  is  that  one  which  in  com¬ 
mon  civil  society  rebels  the  most  recklessly  against  control,  the  collision 
between  it  and  the  law  thus  interpreted  became  still  more  harsh,  rash, 
and  desperate : — the  superior  mingling,  but  too  commonly,  with  his 
investigations  and  judgments  the  caustic  and  irritating  sneer ;  the  in¬ 
ferior  passing  into  furious  defiance.  And  it  was  by  these  means  that  a 
vast  amount  of  the  benefit  to  the  criminal’s  morale,  which  should  have 
resulted  from  his  seclusion  in  a  new  country,  was  prevented ;  or  even 
after  it  was  commenced,  neutralized.  Nor  was  it  till  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  in  Sydney  began  to  attain  a  well-established  existence  and  vigorous 
character,  that  the  evil  was  at  all  mitigated :  then,  when  some  of  the 
judicial  offenders  had  been  cast  in  ruinous  damages,  the  evil  began  to 
abate.  With  so  much  of  explanation  of  the  case,  it  may  possibly  be 
best  in  the  present  pages  to  leave  it.  There  are  details,  however, 
which  the  fictionist  might  cull  from  fact,  that  would  interest  as  deeply 
as  they  would  profoundly  astonish.  The  design  of  the  explanation  at 
large,  is  merely  that  of  showing  that  the  stand  made  by  the  young 
magistrate  was  as  uncommon  and  self-denying  a  line  of  conduct,  as  it 
was  beneficial  to  all  legitimate  interests  within  his  district. 

‘  In  tracing  out  the  small  section  of  the  felon  life  of  New  South 
Wales  that  could  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  this  work,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  confine  the  delineation  to  a  few  characters  and 
incidents.  It  will,  however,  be  allowable  to  pass  in  review  in  a  cursory 
way,  before  concluding  this  chapter,  some  general  points ;  as  they  in  a 
great  measure  account  for  the  sentiments  of  the  convicts  towards  the 
emigrant  population.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  92,  93. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the  penal  system  of  New  South 
Wales,  which  would  effectually  prevent  surprise — were  we  other¬ 
wise  disposed  to  entertain  such  a  feeling — at  its  total  fiilurc  as  a 
reformatory  process.  We  hope  that  much  improvement  has 
been  wrought.  Indeed,  our  author  admits  the  fact,  and  other 
testimony,  of  a  graver  kind,  affirms  it.  But  it  is  well  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  know  what  the  system  is  on  which 
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sui  h  large  sums  have  been  expended,  and  by  which  the  character 
and  destiny  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  have  been  determined. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  two  or  three  points,  but  let 
our  readers  look  at  them,  and  then  say  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  complain  of  the  failure  of  our  scheme.  Ought  we  not  rather 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  stupidity  and  brutal  hardness  of  the  policy 
wc  have  pursued? 

*  On  many  farms  it  was  quite  a  standing  axiom  that  a  prisoner  was  of 
no  use  till  he  had  been  twice  or  thrice  flogged :  unnatural  terror  was 
not  sufficiently  excited  :  he  did  not  spring  suddenly  enough  into  action 
at  the  sound  of  the  overseer’s  or  master’s  voice.  The  slightest  occa¬ 
sion,  therefore,  was  laid  hold  of  for  sending  him  to  court;  and  it  was 
generally  tolerably  well  known  what  would  be  the  result. 

‘  The  wretched  victims  of  this  system,  whilst  they,  on  the  one  hand, 
saw  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  saw  ecpially  clearly  evasion  tempting 
them  on  the  other.  Hence,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  hushranging 
that  took  place.  That  crime,  in  the  case  of  the  characters  introduced 
into  this  work,  has  been  set  in  the  most  hivourable  light  possible  for 
the  free  class.  Generally  it  arose  from  the  severities  of  the  masters 
much  more  than  from  the  depravity  of  the  men.  .  .  . 

‘  At  some  of  the  penal  settlements  again,  the  discipline — if  discij)line 
it  could  be  called  which  effected  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  it  was 
presumed  to  be  calculated  to  effect — was  such  that  time  after  time, 
year  after  year,  the  poor  maddened  creatures  used  to  commit  murders 
of  individuals  amongst  themselves,  that  theif  mufht  have  a  spell,,  and  he 
huny.  A  change !  a  few  weeks  in  Sydney  gaol,  on  gaol  food !  and 
death !  When  such  was  the  alternative  they  chose,  how  horrible  must 
that  have  been  from  which  they  fled  ! 

‘  Of  course  these  penal  settlements  were  the  final  portion  of  the  con¬ 
victs’  career ;  but  its  preliminary  stage  was  marked  by  other  arrange¬ 
ments  besides  those  already  cited,  very  little  inferior  in  absurdity  and 
malific  influence  on  character.  On  many  farms,  ration  was  so  j)arsi- 
moniously  given,  and  work  extorted  with  such  an  exorbitant  avidity, 
that  no  man  of  an  onlinary  appetite  had  anything  to  cat  after  Thursday 
night.  There  was  then  Friday  and  Saturday,  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
to  be  got  over  without  food.  Some  struggled  through — struggled  thus 
for  years — without  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  into  fresh  crime  : 
others  have  been  known  even  to  go  and  learn  from  the  blacks  to  dig 
the  wild-roots  of  the  wilderness  for  sustenance  ;  whilst  yet  others  again 
resorted  to  theft.  But  all  the  while  the  work  must  be  done. 

‘  It  amounted  to  nothing  that,  when  taken  to  court  for  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  work,  the  wretched  culprit  said,  “  I  had  no  food.  I  was 
f^o  weak  I  could  hardly  stand.”  The  immediate  incpiiry  was,  “Was 
the  legal  ration  served  out  to  you  on  the  Saturday  j)revious  ?”  Yet 
than  that  idea  of  a  legal  ration,  could  any  conceivable  thing  be  more 
absurd  ?  If,  indeed,  the  law  could  ordain  an  exact  equality  of  digestive 
power  amongst  individuals,  such  legal  scale  of  Riq)ply  of  material 
would  be  defensible.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  human  enactment  flung  in  the 
face  of  a  divine  law. 
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‘  The  total  consequence,  meantime,  of  this  crazy  system,  and  of  its 
maintenance  by  the  most  harsh  and  irritating  administration  of  the  law 
embodying  it,  was  that  hundreds  of  the  convicts  were  driven  to  despe- 
ration.  After  they  had  been  starved  and  scourged  out  of  their  senses 
on  farms,  and  had  become,  through  the  very  tyranny  exercised  upon 
them,  eyesores  to  master  or  overseer,  they  were  next  transferred,  if 
they  failed  to  take  to  the  bush  at  once,  to  the  gangs  working  in  or  out 
of  irons  on  the  roads.  At  these  places  they  \vere  gradually  made  com¬ 
pletely  fit  for  the  pandemoniums  of  the  penal  settlements.’ — Ih.  i)]) 
94—97. 

Ilut  w  c  must  revert  to  the  narrative,  and  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  single  extract  illustrative  of  the  scenes  detailed.  Martin 
Beck  has  succeeded  in  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
master.  1 1  is  views  enlarge  as  he  advances,  and  he  begins  to 
plot  the  ruin  of  Lieutenant  Bracton  in  order  to  possess  himself 
of  the  ‘  Rocky  Springs.’  The  flocks  are  exposed  to  infection, 
Thomas,  the  bullock  driver,  is  in  prison,  and  everything  prognos¬ 
ticates  a  successful  issue  to  his  villany.  He  is  not,  however,  at 
rest.  Fear  of  detection  leads  him  to  precipitate  his  measures, 
and  at  length  he  induces  a  tribe  of  the  rude  natives  to  attack  the 
settlement.  The  overseer,  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  had  en¬ 
gaged  his  master  to  accompany  him  to  some  distant  sheep-walks, 
and  the  family  was,  in  consequence,  without  protection.  Mrs. 
Bracton,  her  daughter,  niece,  and  maid-servant,  Biddy,  were  all 
that  remained  in  the  house  when  the  following  outrage  was 
enacted : — 

‘  The  inmates  of  the  cottage  were  quietly  pursuing  their  usual  morn¬ 
ing  avocations,  when,  suddenly,  Marianna,  who  was  carrying  a  can  of 
skimmed  milk  to  Nep  and  the  old  bull-dog,  was  startled  by  terrific 
screams  from  Biddy,  and  the  next  instant  the  girl  and  a  huge  black 
fellow,  looking  like  a  harlequin-demon,  rolled,  struggling,  over  the  side 
of  the  descent  into  the  dairy.  The  quick,  sullen  soughs  of  the  bar¬ 
barian’s  wrath,  for  a  moment  mingled  with  the  shrill  screams  of  the 
girl ;  then,  but  without  uttering  a  sound,  Marianna  clasped  Biddy 
round  the  waist,  and  almost  succeeded  in  ^^Tenching  her  from  the  coil 
of  the  savage  ;  and  the  next  instant  Nep  had  fastened  on  his  back,  and 
was  tearing  fiercely  at  the  muscles  of  his  neck.  With  a  yell  of  agony 
the  black  shook  himself  free,  sprang  upon  the  level  ground,  and  re¬ 
treated  with  long,  nimble  bounds  backward.  The  uncouth  gabbling  of 
many  voices,  mixed  with  the  deep  gurrh-rrh-rrh  of  the  bull-dog,  as  he 
stood  facing  the  main  body  of  savages  in  the  direction  of  the  hill 
point,  was  heard ;  then  followed  the  hum  and  whirr  of  a  spear ;  and 
with  loud,  sharp  yells  of  anguish,  significant  almost  as  human  tones, 
the  Newfoundland  dog  sprang  through  the  still  open  door,  snapping  into 
halves  a  spear  that  had  gone  right  through  him,  and  cowered  do>Nn 
beside  Marianna  in  the  farther  corner,  whither  she  had  retreated  along 
with  Biddy.  Presently  down  came  the  bull-dog  with  a  sudden  rush, 
cowering  so  as  almost  to  crawl  along  the  earth  as  he  moved,  and  a 
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dozen  spears  followed  one  another,  fast  and  close  as  drops  of  a  shower, 
on  to  the  very  spot  where  he  had  stood.  Poor  Nep  moaned,  and  whined 
piteously,  then  looked  up  and  wagged  his  tail,  and  brightened  in  the 
eye,  and  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  fell  with  the  first  plunge,  and  lay 
panting,  his  tongue  lolling  out,  the  blood  welling  out  further  and  fuller 
from  his  underside  every  instant. 

‘Again  the  wild  jabber  of  the  blacks  was  heard,  as  if  in  triumph,  and 
from  the  store  there  came  the  sound  of  an  axe,  or  some  other  heavy 
weapon,  breaking  in  the  door ;  whilst  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  off,  in  front 
of  the  dairy,  four  or  five  of  the  dark  Myals  glided  into  sight,  most  of 
them  balancing  their  boomarangs  for  a  throw  at  the  bull-dog :  but  the 
acute  animal  was  too  knowing  for  them,  and  no  sooner  saw'  the  first 
armed  hand  come  in  sight  than  he  made  a  push  to  the  back  of  the 
door;  whence,  with  his  eye  just  leering  round,  and  his  head  quivering 
Nnth  rage,  he  kept  up  his  deep  gurrh-rrh-rhh  of  defiance  and  menace. 
The  barbarians  yelled  their  threats  at  the  faithful  animal,  but  they 
could  not  throw  with  any  chance  of  success ;  nor  did  they  dare  attempt 
to  enter  whilst  he  kept  his  post :  they  knew  that  the  first  who  attempted 
to  pass  w  ould  be  so  maimed  as  to  be  unable  to  travel,  if  not  mortally 
tom.  At  length  the  store  door  slammed  dow'n  on  to  the  floor  within, 
and  at  the  noise,  the  party  who  were  besieging  the  dairy  hastened  off 
to  share  in  the  plunder. 

‘  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Bracton  and  Katharine  w'ere  safe,  though 
confined  within  the  cottage.  Katharine  had  observed  the  first  advance 
of  the  line,  into  which  on  such  occasions  these  aborigines  have  a  custom 
of  throwing  themselves.  The  grotesque  hideousness  of  their  decora¬ 
tion,  the  pompous  parade  of  themselves  and  their  arms,  the  atrocious 
w'antonness  of  the  air  of  their  war-song,  and  the  diabolical  concert  in 
which  they  seemed  to  be  acting,  filled  her  with  terror ;  and  she  had 
shut  both  back  and  front  doors,  and  locked  them  in  such  haste  as  to 
forget  both  Marianna  and  Biddy.  Mrs.  Bracton,  on  coming  out  of  the 
parlour  into  the  passage,  was  the  first  to  bethink  herself  of  her  sick 
child :  but  the  savages  had  now  surrounded  the  house,  and  finding  the 
door  fastened,  had  commenced  breaking  their  w'ay  through  one  of  the 
front  w'indows.  Forgetting  even  Marianna  in  the  sinking  Katharine, 
Mrs.  Bracton  drew  her  niece  into  the  back  room,  and  locked  the  door ; 
and,  as  the  breaking  glass  rattled  on  the  floor  of  the  adjacent  parlour, 
she  closed  the  shutters  of  the  single  w  indow'  of  the  room  they  were  in, 
and  barred  them.  But  no  sooner  was  temporary  security  attained, 
than  all  her  fears  came  crowding  about  her,  and  she  sank  down  upon 
the  floor  beside  her  niece,  who  knelt  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands 
on  a  chair.* — Ib,  pp.  187 — 190. 

Fortunately  for  the  ladles  help  was  at  hand.  Reuben  Kable 
was  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  across  the  country,  when  Mr. 
Hurley,  who  had  received  notice  of  the  intended  outrage, 
accompanied  by  two  mounted  soldiers,  approached  him  at  a 
hard  gallop.  The  colonist  was  at  first  not  disposed  to  look 
with  mvour  on  the  British  military,  but  a  few'  w'ords  changed* 
his  whole  demeanour. 
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‘  “  In  the  Queen’s  name,  I  require  your  assistance,  sir,”  cried  Mr 
Hurley. 

‘  “  I  believe  so,”  responded  Charlie ;  “  by-and-by.  Me  first ;  next 
time  you,  mate.” 

‘  Reuben  took  very  little  notice,  beyond  one  of  his  half  audible 
laughs,  followed  by  a  shout  to  one  of  the  dogs  not  to  go  ’possum  hunt¬ 
ing  before  his  day’s  work  was  done.  The  soldiers  were  by  this  time 
come  up,  and  with  difficulty  held  in  their  excited  horses,  flecked  with 
foam. 

‘  “  You  appear  to  be  a  gentleman,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Hurley,  turning  to 
Reuben  Kable.  “  Will  you  prove  yourself  one,  when  I  inform  you 
that  within  three  miles  of  this  spot  there  is  a  family  of  three  ladies  in 
the  hands  of  the  blacks  ?  ” 

‘  Reuben  stared  for  an  instant  at  the  speaker.  “  Whom  do  you 
mean?”  he  said;  “  the  Bractons  ?” 

‘  “  Yes,  sir — the  Bractons  ;  if  the  Bractons  you  please  just  now  to 
call  them.” 

‘  “  Can  your  horses  stick  to  bush  leaps  for  a  couple  of  miles?” 
asked  Reuben  Kable,  addressing  the  whole  party. 

‘  “  Not  very  well,  at  their  speed,  for  that  distance,”  answ  ered  the 
corporal. 

‘  “  Stick  to  the  road  then.  Here,  Charlie ;  never  mind  the  cattle. 
Follow  me,  and  dig  your  spur  in  till  the  mare  drops :  only  keep  up,” 
said  the  Australian.  And  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter,  he  swept 
round  the  flank  of  the  drove,  followed  by  his  countryman ;  and  then 
away  they  w'ent,  at  hurricane-speed,  for  the  gap. 

‘  The  soldiers  looked  amazed.  “  He’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Hurley ; 
“  there  is  a  track  through  the  bush :  we  should  outride  them  on  fair 
ground,  but  they’ll  outride  us  that  way.  On— on,  my  lads;  on!” 
And  away  again  went  the  police  party  at  full  stretch  for  the  point  of 
the  mountain.’ — Ih,  pp.  194 — 196. 


Reuben,  followed  at  no  long  interval  by  the  police  magistrate, 
arrived  in  time  to  save  the  family  from  personal  outrage,  and  the 
inquiries  which  ensued  fully  disclosed  the  villany  of  Martin 
Beck.  W e  have  purposely  avoided  detailing  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  shall,  therefore,  refrain  from  further  extracts.  Our 
readers  may  learn  for  themselves,  if  such  be  their  pleasure,  the 
fate  of  the  various  personages  who  figure  in  the  tale.  M  ith 
much  of  the  interest  of  fiction,  ^  The  Emigrant  Family’  com¬ 
bines  useful  information,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  sound  and  healthful 
philosophy.  Several  of  the  characters  are  distinctly  drawn, 
and  a  deep,  yet  quiet,  interest  is  thrown  around  them.  Ihe 
natural  scenery  of  the  colony  is  strikingly  delineated,  and  con¬ 
siderable  powxr  is  evinced  in  the  grouping  and  description  of 
events.  The  work  is  greatly  superior  to  the  modern  run  of 
novels,  and  has  broken  up  ground  which  future  writers  will 
hasten  to  cultivate. 
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Art.  VI. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Collins^  Esq.,  R.A.;  with 
Selections  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By  his  Son, 
W.  Wilkie  Collins.  Two  Vols.  12mo.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  value  and  interest  of  this  book  rest  in  its  subject-matter, 
not  in  the  execution.  Of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  share  in  its  pro¬ 
duction,  the  merit  is  inconsiderable.  The  individuality  revealed, 
as  appertaining  to  the  biographer,  is  fractional  enough.  He 
would  seem  one,  not  indeed  gifted  by  nature  with  a  turn  for 
thought,  or  happy  literary  exertion,  but  in  the  present  instance 
fully  impressed  with  the  necessities  of  book-making  ;  one,  more¬ 
over,  possessed  by  exceeding  veneration  for  ^  the  public,’  the 
‘  press,’  and  all  things  powerful  and  accepted.  Through  the 
objects  of  a  man’s  reverence,  we  may  ever  glean  insight  into 
the  man  himself.  Nor  in  the  present  case  is  this  insight  hard  to 
be  gained.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  noted,  our  author  is 
ready  enough  to  essay  a  little  in  the  satirical  vein,  where  satire 
is  facile  and  safe. 

Of  his  heightened  style,  in  its  lighter  aspects,  such  random 
expressions  as  the  ‘  ingenuity  of  rapacious  bailiffs,’  the  ‘  predatory 
investigations  among  effete  colour -bladders,’  the  periphrases  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  word  footman,  in  the  allusion  to  the  '  men  of  the 
mighty  calf  and  gaudy  shoulder-bush,’  and  for  the  floor  of  an 
exhibition-room,  in  that  ‘  dark  Erebus  of  pictorial  success,’  are 
fair  enough  more  prominent  samples,  of  the  singularly  unhappy 
success  which  attends  our  author’s  sportive  attempts :  of  that 
felicity  with  which  his  essays  at  wit  invariably  fall  short  of  their 
mark.  \\  hen  w’e  laugh,  it  is  not  tvith  him.  A  more  egregious, 
but  for  quotation,  too  lengthy  a  piece  of  folly,  is  to  be  found  at 
page  67,  of  vol.  i.,  ushering  in  a  very  insipid  witticism  of  Ellis- 
ton’s.  Conscious,  we  suppose,  of  the  weakness  of  the  pun,  the 
relater  prefaces  it  by  a  still  Aveaker  and  sadly  inefficient  piece  of 
absurdity,  in  the  way  of  deprecation. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  undertaking,  our  biographer 
mends.  His  style  grows  simpler,  more  unaffected  ;  and  the  ob¬ 
trusion  of  his  own  essays,  in  the  way  of  general  colouring,  less 
frequent.  The  concluding  chapter,  where  a  summary  of  his 
father’s  characteristics  as  a  painter,  is  attempted,  contains,  on  the 
whole,  less  objectionable  writing,  and  a  larger  sum  of  common 
sense,  than  are  to  be  met  within  any  remaining  equal  amount  of 
letter-press,  within  the  compass  of  these  volumes.  The  descrip¬ 
tions,  however,  of  each  year’s  series  of  pictures,  regularly  supplied 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  father’s  career,  and  on  which  the 
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surrounding  matter  is  made  more  or  less  to  depend — the  works 
accomplished,  forming  legitimately  enough  the  great  feature  of 
the  year’s  annals, — constitute  the  most  useful  result  of  Mr.  AVilkie 
Collins’s  independent  exertion.  Though  somew'hat  glowing  in 
colour,  and  got  up  invariably  on  the  principle  of  making  the  best 
of  the  matter,  these  descriptions  are  of  worth,  as  graphically  pre¬ 
serving  the  chief  points  in  each  work.  The  chronological,  priced 
list  also,  appended  to  the  second  volume,  of  all  the  finished  paint¬ 
ings  executed  by  Collins,  between  the  dates  of  his  first  achieve¬ 
ments  in  art  and  his  death,  is  a  noticeable  and  welcome  feature. 

Beside  the  higher  achievement  which  biography  may  reach, 
in  the  general  elucidation  and  right  exposition  of  a  specific,  actual 
human  individuality,  it  has  one  similar,  in  the  more  particular 
elucidation  of  the  outward  working, — the  private  and  personal, 
the  practically  objective,  the  literary,  or  artistic  development,  of 
the  one,  of  whom  the  given  account  may  occupy  itself.  It  is  in 
the  latter  aspect,  the  present  ^Memoirs  may  claim  to  have  fulfilled 
one  of  the  legitimate  aims  of  this  class  of  writing.  In  the  former 
direction,  wx  do  not  find  much  given.  The  inner  life  of  the 
very  man  himself  is  not  made  known  to  us  ;  or  at  most,  of  such 
we  glean  but  slender  glimpses.  That  the  painter  in  question 
owned  aught  in  this  sort,  more  than  ordinarily  salient,  or  apt 
of  determinate  general  manifestation,  is  not  apparent.  As  far  as 
it  existed,  perhaps,  this  found  sufficiently  full,  though  vague 
expression,  in  his  proper  artistic  working.  A  painter  does  not, 
in  the  general  way,  reveal  his  actual  self  in  his  private  writing, 
his  letters,  or  diaries,  or,  in  truth,  in  his  ordinary  converse,  as 
will  a  man  of  letters.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  is  the  ordinary 
accustomed  vehicle  of  manifestation  wffiich  is  employed.  And 
hence,  the  individual  revealment  is  facile,  and  faithful.  In  the 
case  of  the  painter,  it  will  often  happen  that  the  pencil  alone  is 
found  an  apt  and  forcible  instrument  of  expression  ;  the  pen,  an 
aw  kward  and  difficult  one.  It  w’as  thus  wuth  Collins.  Neither 
in  WTiting,  nor  in  speech,  but  in  his  art  alone,  could  he  ade¬ 
quately  express  himself.  At  first,  the  style  of  his  letters  is  stiff 
and  vaguely  general,  fashioned,  it  wxuld  seem,  on  the  model  of 
the  ‘  Polite  Letter  W^riter.’  Those  of  after  years  arc  freer  in 
expression.  But  the  difference  in  point  of  graphic  effect  betw  een 
his  and  Wilkie’s  letters — a  few^  of  which  are  here  introduced — 
is  alw  ays  perceptible  enough :  not  to  speak  of  those  of  a  Cole- 
ridge,  two  of  wffiich  incidentally  occur.  At  occasional  portions 
of  his  life,  Collins  jotted  down  passing  records  of  his  artistic 
doings  and  stray  thoughts,  in  the  form  of  diary.  These  are 
meagre,  but  of  assistance,  in  throwing  an  incidental  light  here 
and  there,  on  his  character  as  an  artist. 

Without  possessing  any  considerable  amount  of  general  iiitellec- 
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tual  cultivation,  Collins  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  illiterate 
artists.  All  his  daily  thought,  and  feeling,  and  desires,  however, 
were  bound  up  with  his  art.  This  was  at  once  the  field  of  his 
labour,  and  of  his  recreation,  of  his  abstract  devotion,  and  of  his 
familiar  household  converse.  From  his  youth  upwards,  he  instinc¬ 
tively  regarded  the  name  of  painter,  as  one  ‘  than  which  he  knew 
no  greater.’  He  was  pre-eminently  and  distinctively,  an  artist,  in 
his  entire  outward  and  inward  life ;  though,  indeed,  as  a  necessary 
sequence,  no  artist  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word — one  capable 
of  looking  at  nature  through  the  medium  of  developments  of  art 
and  of  thoughtful  life,  other  than  his  own.  Imbued  with  a  ruling 
respect  for  the  ‘  nobility  and  gentry,’ — a  manner  of  feeling  that 
condition  of  dependence  upon  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes 
for  encouragement  and  support,  in  which  he  stands,  is  apt  to 
engender  in  the  painter ;  in  the  habit  of  adopting  his  general 
opinions  from  those  classes,  secondhand,  he  yet,  when  sure  of  the 
course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  it  by  the  solicitations  of  a  patron.  Impressed  with  a  some¬ 
what  superfluous  amount  of  gratitude  for  the  munificence  of  the 
aristocratic  and  wealthy  ^patron  of  British  arty — the  purchaser 
of  a  modern  picture — he  yet  never  stooped  to  clap-trap,  in  his 
works,  or  to  the  reliance  on  spurious  sources  of  attraction. 
Practically,  he  would  seem  to  have  felt  the  office  of  the  artist  to 
be  far  other  than  a  mercenary  one,  to  need  such  rew  ard  secon¬ 
darily,  not  primarily ;  as  a  means  tow^ards  the  pursuit  of  the  art 
itself,  not  as  an  end ;  that  if  ^  fortunes^  shall  be  striven  for,  it 
is  in  quite  other  channels  than  in  the  abstractedly  theoretic  avo¬ 
cations, — and  where,  too,  the  quest  may  be  fulfilled  far  more 
adequately  as  w^ell  as  legitimately.  A  serious  professor  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  embodied  in  the  English  Church — in  his  latter 
years,  somewhat  tinctured,  it  would  secm,wuth  Tractarianism,  he 
lived  a  strict  and  consistent  life.  And  this  is  but  accordant  with 
the  truth  he  attained  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  The  bleared 
eyes  of  the  rake  can  by  no  means  sec  the  beauty,  or  apprehend 
the  purpose  of  Nature.  When  such  an  one  essays  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  purity  of  feeling,  there  results  a  superficiality  of  senti¬ 
ment  agreeable  to  that  existent  in  the  worker.  Out  of  his  art,  it  is 
in  his  deep  and  faithful  affections,  we  see  developed  Collins’s  real 
inner  nature,  most  prominently  and  actually.  The  truth  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  shows  itself  a  leading  characteristic  with  him  ;  whether  as 
called  into  play  through  his  ffither,  his  only  brother,  or,  in  after 
time,  under  other  conditions,  through  his  wife  and  his  children. 

Of  this  kind,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  painter’s  personal 
individuality,  so  far  as  we  have  it  revealed  in  these  volumes :  a 
restricted,  but  worthy  one.  His  artistic  individuality  was  also 
limited.  Hut  within  that  limited  range,  it  exerted  itself  with 
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genuine  truth  and  beauty,  and  sustained  power.  Its  manifesta¬ 
tion  was  original  and  poetic,  possessing  actual  distinctive  claims 
of  its  own,  as  well  in  regard  to  absolute  intrinsic  thought  and 
freshness  of  expression,  as  to  the  more  purely  artistic  qualities 
of  composition,  colour,  execution.  While  exerting  a  poetic 
and  individual  faculty  of  selection,  he  strayed  not  from  Nature 
whether  human  or  material ;  chose  her  out  for  his  guide,  and 
walked  by  her  trustfully,  with  an  open  eye  and  loving  heart. 

To  the  pictures  of  Collins  may  be  accorded  the  having,  to 
some  certain  extent,  enlarged  the  working  field  of  his  art,  added 
to  the  pre-existing  sum  of  its  developments  :  a  result,  in  any 
degree  achieved,  testifying  to  genuine  truth  and  actual  attain¬ 
ment  in  poetry,  or  in  art ;  its  absence  evidencing  the  very  reverse 
of  this.  And  it  were  well,  were  this  criterion  more  frequently 
borne  in  mind,  in  criticism.  His  cottage,  and  other  familiar 
domestic  scenes,  were,  as  has,  elsewhere,  before,  been  suggested, 
to  English  art,  what  the  more  humble  of  Wordsworth’s  lyrics  were 
on  their  appearance,  to  English  poetry.  His  sca-shorc  scenes,  in 
their  refined  and  forceful  development  of  simple,  yet  recondite 
truth,  and  in  their  unity  of  sentiment  and  story,  may,  perhaps,  in 
like  manner,  be  classed  with  the  more  detailed,  of  the  great  poet’s 
realizations  of  external  nature.  Elaccd  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
poet,  or  with  some  among  his  contemporary  fellow-labourers  in 
art,  his  w’orks  show  as  but  a  section,  in  comparison  with  a  whole — 
a  few  accordant  notes,  as  opposed  to  an  universal  harmony.  But  in 
fact,  the  faculty  for  realizing  a  few  melodies,  however  simple, 
altogether  fresh,  not  mere  parrot-echoings  or  adaptations,  is  no 
inconsiderable  or  everyday  reaching.  And  this  was  the  faculty 
of  the  artist  in  question.  As  arc  concerned  both  his  landscape 
and  his  domestic  embodiments,  he  formed  one  among  a  band  of 
painters,  who  will  hereafter  render  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  as  conspicuous  and  noticeable,  in  the  history  of  English 
painting,  as  the  poets  have  made  it  in  that  of  their  art. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  Collins  as  an  artist,  as  long 
patent  to  all,  witnessed  in  his  w^orks.  The  further  elucidation  of 
his  iutistic  individuality,  the  insight  given  into  his  general  habit 
of  artistic  life,  constitutes  the  value  of  these  ^lenioirs :  a  value 
by  no  means  insignificant,  or  fleeting.  Herein  lie  the  import  and 
moral  of  the  book — a  moral,  every  artist  and  every  student  of  art 
may  find,  if  he  will.  The  ^lemoirs  do  not,  indeed,  possess  the 
intrinsic  value  and  beauty  of  a  Leslie’s  Life  of  Constable — one 
of  the  most  complete  and  delightful  biographic  pictures  in  our 
language.  In  that  biography,  the  individuality  recorded  is  of 
higher  mark ;  and  tlie  tale,  whether  told  in  the  words  of  the 
landscape-painter  himself,  or  of  his  biographer,  has  a  sugges¬ 
tiveness  and  grace  it  wxrc  idle  to  look  for  here.  A  letter  of 
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Constable’s  is  a  very  different  matter  from  one  of  Collins’s ;  neither 
is  Mr.  AVilkie  Collins  a  Leslie,  in  literature,  any  more  than  in  art. 

It  is  the  earlier  portion  of  Collins’s  career  which  for  us  possesses 
the  most  interest  and  significance.  Sprung  mostly,  from  a  class, 
whereof  each  man  has  to  achieve  his  own  position  in  the  world, 
his  own  hold  upon  life,  the  man  of  letters  and  the  artist  have  to 
confront  a  task,  common  to  themselves,  and  to  those  others  whose 
aims  are  less  important  to  the  world.  And  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  labour,  from  the  limited  demand  or  appreciation  for  it  ex¬ 
istent,  from  the  necessity  of  a  long  ordeal  of  self-culture  and  self- 
development,  life  presents  itself  to  the  former  as  a  practical  pro¬ 
blem,  far  harder  of  solution,  than  does  it  to  the  most  of  his  own 
original  rank.  AVhether  the  problem  shall  conquer  them,  or  they 
the  problem,  remains  long  a  doubt  with  those  most  competent  to 
set  it  at  rest.  When  difficulties  from  within  have  been  most  success¬ 
fully  mastered,  it  by  no  means  follows  those  from  without  will 
disappear  also.  The  labourer  must  long  continue  the  strife  with 
no  certainty  of  aught,  beyond  himself ;  with  no  sure  prospect  of 
his  toil  meeting  its  reward.  Year  by  year  he  shall  each  day 
open  his  eyes  to  perplexity  and  doubt,  mistrustful  whether  this 
hard  problem  will  be  eter  solved.  The  history  of  that  solution, 
when  achieved,  comes  to  be  peculiarly  relevant  to  those  experi¬ 
menting  in  a  like  course  ;  interesting  and  note-worthy  to  all, 
to  those  who  profit  by  the  struggle  without  the  strife. 

The  struggle  in  the  case  of  Collins  was  by  no  means  less  rude 
and  protracted  than  ordinarily.  He  was  born  amid  an  atmosphere 
of  struggles  :  himself  the  son  of  an  obscure  man  of  letters, 
author  of  ‘  Memoirs  of  a  Picture,’  a  book  which  had  once  its  day. 
The  painter,  while  yet  a  young  man,  saw  himself  left,  by  the  un¬ 
expected  death  of  his  father,  to  provide  for  the  remaining  family. 
Even  thus  early,  he  had  made  a  standing  for  himself.  Soon  in 
deed,  through  his  original  embodiments  of  familiar  domestic  life, 
he  attained  to  notoriety  ;  and,  while  yet  but  six-and-twenty,  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Academy.  But  in  his  case,  reputation 
and  pecuniary  competence  were  found  to  be  by  no  means  con¬ 
vertible  terms.  Though  known  and  applauded,  he  was  long 
forced  to  sell  his  pictures  at  prices  anything  but  remunerative — 
prices  discreditable,  often,  to  the  purchasers,  and  presenting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  scale  of  remuneration  current  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  which,  in  truth,  in  itself  would  seem  satisfactory  enough. 
But,  throughout  his  whole  after-course,  Collins,  it  appears  to  us, 
did  not  receive  sums  equivalent  to  the  value  of  his  pictures. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  our  artist’s  income,  for  some 
years,  remained  at  an  amount  anything  but  sufficient  to  his  needs, 
moderate  though  these  were ;  ‘  in  some  cases,  the  whole  produce 
of  a  twelve-month’s  study  ’  rewarded  ‘  by  about  a  hundred 
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guineas;’  out  of  which  are  to  be  deducted  disbursements  for 
canvasses  and  paint,  not  to  mention  sketching  excursions  and 
other  *  attendant  expenses  :  ’  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  successful 
career  of  a  popular  artist.  A  few  additional  years  of  ditficultv 
passed,  and  so  unnatural  a  state  of  affairs  ceased.  He  enlarVd 
his  range  of  subject  in  that  direction  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  his  reputation,  the  sea-shore  nature-transcripts,  tran¬ 
scripts  verging  sometimes,  into  the  region  of  the  Idyl — analo¬ 
gously  that  is.  His  name  became  still  more  widely  diffused,  and 
more  honourably  received,  and  thus  more  acceptable  to  ‘  patrons.’ 
He  was  elected  Royal  Academician  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
a  year  or  two  afterwards  was  enabled  to  marry  one  to  mIioih 
he  had  long  been  attached.  A  lengthened  and  remarkable  ordcid 
this,  antecedent  to  his  reaching  that  very  moderate  competence, 
which  proved,  after  all,  as  much  as  he  realized.  No  deficienev  of 
prudence  on  his  part,  no  tardiness  of  theoretic  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  others,  formed  the  influence  at  work  in  detaining  him 
from  that  free,  unembarrassed  sphere  of  artistic  exertion,  to  which 
he  rightfully  laid  claim.  One  less  single-minded,  or  earnest, 
than  Collins,  might  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  struggle, 
even  beyond  redemption.  It,  at  one  time,  seemed  to  lack  but 
little,  of  reaching  such  a  point.  It  was  simply  the  sheer  force  of 
resolute  devotion  to  his  art,  with  faith  in  himself,  and  still  greater 
matters,  which  carried  him  through. 

From  this  time  onwards,  his  life  passed  smoothly,  amid  the 
successful  pursuit  of  his  art.  He  remained  an  enthusiastic  and 
diligent  student.  Each  successive  year  he  completed  his  annual 
moderate  quota  of  finished  pictures,  and  made  his  annual  excur¬ 
sions,  chiefly  among  the  country  seats  of  his  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  friends ;  employing  his  vacation-time  in  hiitliful  study 
and  sketching  of  the  scenery  and  rustic  manners  with  which 
he  was  brought  in  contact;  herein  laying  up  the  materials  for 
after  labour.  As  in  the  case  of  every  good  artist,  his  mechanical 
command  of  the  appliances  of  his  art  increased  at  each  succeed¬ 
ing  exertion  of  his  powers.  At  first,  his  style  of  execution  was 
somewhat  too  painstaking  and  elaborate  to  be  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory,  in  its  final  result ;  and  the  year’s  completed  works  amounted 
to  a  very  limited  number.  In  the  end,  his  style  became  freer, 
more  truly  Jinished,  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  as 
applied  to  those  last  touches,  not  mere  repetitions  overlaying  one 
another,  but  delicate  and  decisive  com])lements  of  all  preceding. 
He  learned  where  and  when  to  leave  ojf- — a  knowledge,  in  paint¬ 
ing  or  poetry,  to  the  full  as  essential  as  that  of  blotting,  Ihe  intui¬ 
tive,  yet  well-cultivated,  loving  apprehension  of  the  beauty  and 
characteristic  features  of  whatever  scenery  presented  itself  to  his 
observation,  which  accompanied  him  through  life,  was  rare  and 
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complete — a  genuine  source  of  artistic  power  in  landscape.  And 
of  that  appreciated  by  his  eye,  his  hand  was  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  conditions,  eager  to  embody  the  current,  vivid  percep¬ 
tion,  in  the  artist’s  short-hand.  While  standing  face  to  face  with 
nature,  his  habit  of  sketching  adhered  to  him  unfailingly,  was 
put  into  constant  requisition,  and  under  the  most  various  circum¬ 
stances.  On  the  sea-beach,  in  the  open  boat,  on  the  wild  moor, 
amid  weather  altogether  adverse  to  a  sketcher’s  convenience,  it 
was  still  persisted  in.  Numberless  sketches  thus  proved  the 
result  of  a  few  months’  absence  from  his  London,  or  Hampstead, 
or  Bayswater  home ;  his  finished  works,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
testifying  to  the  faithfulness — as  to  specific,  broad,  natural  effects, 
more  especially,  with  which  the  original  sight  of  that  embodied 
had  been  adhered  to.  In  the  case,  again,  of  a  work  wherein  he 
might  have  engaged  himself,  comprising  matters  with  which  he 
was  not  at  the  time  adequately  familiar,  no  exertion  was  spared 
for  the  attainment  of  precise  notions  of  every  subordinate  portion 
essential  to  the  whole.  Anecdotes  characteristic  of  this  manner 
of  working  are  given,  in  reference  to  the  *  Skittle  Players,’  and 
the  Frost-piece.  That  this  conscientiously  energetic  spirit 
formed  a  natural  impulse  with  him,  early  developing  itself,  is 
evidenced  by  the  anecdote  of  a  picture  of  his  youth.  In  this 
work  he  had  purposed  introducing  a  grassy  foreground,  of  which, 
however,  his  then  existent  personal  knowledge  of  nature  was 
not  adequate  to  the  correct  execution.  His  father  counselled  the 
substitution  of  some  more  convenient  object.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  which  witnessed  his  despair,  he  had  achieved  a 
faithful  study  from  field-nature,  and  the  next  morning  success¬ 
fully  completed  his  picture.  The  anecdote  is  valuable  as  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  artist’s  temperament.  A  temperament  this,  to  work 
out  truth  in  any  branch  of  exertion.  The  disease  which  pressed 
upon  him  during  the  concluding  years  of  his  life,  and  finally 
closed  his  labours  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  Collins  by  no 
means  suffered  to  interfere  with  his  wonted  system  of  devotion 
to  his  art.  During  the  last  excursions  he  was  enabled  to  make, 
entered  upon  for  change  of  air,  and  with  some  slender  hope  for 
the  prolongation  of  his  life,  his  sketching  was  still  pursued,  more 
or  less  enthusiastically.  And  during  the  final  year  of  his  life, 
when  half  his  time  physically  prostrated  by  disease,  were 
produced  some  of  the  finest  pictures  ever  painted  by  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  few  would  seem  to  realize  so  much  conti¬ 
nuous  happiness  in  any  given  life-pursuit,  as  docs  the  successful 
painter.  Few  cultivators  of  a  theoretic  pursuit  are  so  wholly 
and  constantly  engrossed  by  it,  in  thought  and  deed,  as  he  is. 
Ihe  mere  mechanical  pleasure  of  his  ])racticc  is  not  inconsider¬ 
able.  Mr.  Wilkie  (/ollins  indeed,  indulges  in  a  piece  of  some- 
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what  exaggerated  declamation,  about  the  ‘  privileges’  of  the 
painter,  as  compared  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  ‘  poet  or  the 
composer.’  In  reference  to  the  works  themselves,  and  their 
*  privileges,’  little  can  be  said  that  is  valid,  of  the  superior  for¬ 
tune  of  the  former.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  mere  practice  of  the 
art  possesses  charms  peculiar  to  itself,  scarcely  equalled  in  the 
other  arts.  The  man  of  letters,  including  the  poet  himself,  if 
not  in  truth  labouring  simply  in  answer  to  external  calls,  pur¬ 
sues  his  calling,  for  the  most  part,  in  obedience  to  an  inward 
force,  embodies  his  thought,  because  he  is  full  of  it,  nor  easy  till 
it  is  embodied,  rather  than  from  any  mere  pleasure  the  abstract 
writing  can  itself  afford  him.  But  the  painter,  apart  from  the 
varied  delightful  anxieties  to  which  his  composition  will  give 
rise,  experiences  sustaining  pleasure  in  the  mere  mechanical 
painting, — pleasure  of  a  kind  quite  unknown  in  literature, — over 
and  above  that  higher  intellectual  pleasure,  common  to  both 
callings.  Thus,  we  often  find  painters,  of  all  grades  and  classes, 
from  Jonathan  Richardson  up  to  Reynolds,  and  again,  a  Haydon 
or  a  Constable,  enthusiastically  expressing  their  sense  of  the 
delight  the  practice  of  their  art  cannot  but  afford  its  disciples. 
Collins  would  constantly  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ‘  the  study  of 
the  art  was  in  itself  so  delightful,  it  balanced  all  the  evils  of  life 
that  could  be  conceived.’  A  man  with  this  professional  faith  is 
proof  against  ordinary  discouragements.  For  the  landscape- 
painter,  there  exists,  perhaps,  a  larger  range  of  elevated  pleasure, 
amid  the  observation  and  appreciation  of  external  nature  gene¬ 
rally,  than  belongs  to  the  comparatively  restricted  figure-painter. 
His  field  of  study,  moreover,  is  freer,  more  accessible  ;  and  he  is 
not  so  strictly  bound  down  to  conventional  mechanical  helps. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  divides  his  Memoirs  into  three  parts,  fol¬ 
lowing  those  epochs  he  considers  the  most  important,  in  his 
father’s  artistic  career — turning  points  therein.  Thus,  the  second 
part  opens  with  the  first  commencement  upon  the  sea-shore 
scenes,  as  a  distinctive  development ;  the  third,  with  the  journey 


to  Italy,  in  1836.  The  former  of  these  arrangements  may  pass 
well  enough  ;  though,  indeed,  the  new  development  of  Collins  s 
choice  of  subject  is  discoursed  of  too  much  as  a  matter  altogether 
prepense  and  studied,  instead  of  a  natural  legitimate  result  of  the 
original  tendency  of  his  genius.  But  in  laying  so  exaggerated  a 
stress  on  the  Italian  journey,  as  an  event  pregnant  with  the  most 
satisfactory  and  important  results,  our  biographer  is  somewhat 
more  seriously  at  fault.  In  the  consequences  of  this  journey,  m 
the  temporary  revolution  it  induced  in  the  character  ot  the 
works  subsequently  painted  by  his  father,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
sees  nothing  but  good  ;  and  appeals,  triumphantly,  to  the  ready 
«ale  the  pictures  in  question  met  with.  A  singularly  elevated 
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and  satisfactory  criterion  this !  For  our  own  part,  we  have 
heard  of  ^  charming  heads’  of  Greuze — sketches,  meretricious, 
worthless, — realizing  something  under  a  thousand  guineas  each  ; 
and  this  at  the  very  present  day. 

Without  doubt,  the  fresh  energetic  system  of  study  of  the 
ancient  masters,  entered  upon  by  Collins,  in  so  singularly  modest 
and  thorough  a  spirit,  grounded,  as  it  was,  on  so  large  a  share  of 
previous  knowledge  and  artistic  mastery,  was  not,  in  itself,  mis¬ 
applied.  In  the  purely  mechanical  command  of  his  art  he  pro¬ 
fited.  But,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  fruitful  consti¬ 
tuents  of  his  individuality,  as  an  artist,  became  while  he  was 
abroad,  and  while  yet  labouring  under  alien  influences,  a 
treacherous,  and,  by  itself,  an  insufficient  guide :  the  habit  of 
implicit  adherence  to  that  seen  at  the  current  hour.  In  this 
case,  the  adherence  became  merely  literal  and  superficial,  not 
essential  and  large.  He  copied  manners,  not  men,  the  surface, 
not  the  inner  spirit,  and  universally  relevant,  of  that  he  saw. 
This  will  be  ever  the  result,  with  those  who  travel  in  search  of 
suggestions  from  without.  Such  an  one  secs  only  the  strange 
and  the  piquant,  is  arrested  by  this,  and  penetrates  no  further, 
embodies  these.  To  a  native  of  the  country,  that,  strange  to  the 
alien,  will  be  familiar  enough ;  and  he  will  look  for  other,  deeper, 
more  catholic  matters  ;  if  he  have  the  right  artist’s  eye  and  capa¬ 
bility,  will  insist  on  these  in  his  embodiments.  But  the  alien  is 
engrossed  with  the  former  merely,  and  is  thus  led  to  insist  on 
thatf  at  the  expense  of  the  essential  human  nature,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  manners.  It  should  be  ever  remembered  on  this 
head,  the  artist  stands  not  in  the  same  relation  to  mankind  as  does 
the  poet.  In  his  embodiment  of  thought  and  feeling,  he  is  bound 
down  more  closely,  immeasurably,  than  is  the  poet, — to  the  out¬ 
ward  and  tangible,  develops  the  former,  through  the  instrument¬ 
ality  of  the  latter.  And  hence,  those  outward  forms  and  appear¬ 
ances  with  which  his  birth  and  nature  have  made  him  familiar 
and  at  home,  and  w’hich  thus  will  not  divert  him  from  that  lying 
beneath, — through  which  he  can  intuitively  penetrate  to  this 
latter,  will  always  prove  the  best  for  him,  constitute  the  most,  or 
only  apt  and  suitable  forms,  for  his  purpose, — those  really  im¬ 
portant  and  enduring,  that  is.  If  the  painter  travel,  guided  always 
by  the  principle  of  turning  his  observation  and  study  to  account, 
not  literally  and  servilely,  but  indirectly  and  legitimately,  in  the 
further  development  and  enlargement  of  his  own  previous  indi¬ 
vidual  knowledge  of  essential  matters  ;  all  will  be  well  with  him. 
But  it  must  be  a  very  original  and  consistent  mind  which  can  pre¬ 
serve  him  to  so  strict,  and  far-onward-looking  a  system  of  study. 
In  the  general  way,  the  painter,  more  especially  the  young 
painter,  will  give  in  his  adherence  to  the  picturesque  school,  or 
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to  the  harher^ s-hlock  school.  Collins,  though  so  matured  and 
practised  an  artist,  became  infected  a  while  with  somewhat  of  the 
feeling  of  both  these  schools.  After  a  space,  not  long  previous 
to  his  death,  he  returned  to  his  English  choice  of  feelin"  and 
subject.  He  had  always  been  characterised  by  a  capacity  for 
little  more  than  picture-zwaAm/, — the  detailed  isolation  of  some 
one  specific  subordinate  piece  of  feeling  or  action,  from  that 
larger  range  which  surrounded  and  comprehended  it:  in  his 
English  scenes  developed  healthfully ;  since  for  tlie  development 
of  th  is  much,  though  of  nothing  more,  he  possessed  the  genuine 
gift.  Abroad,  on  the  contrary,  he  got  no  further  than  the  pic¬ 
turesque — the  mere  husk  and  shell  of  beauty, — whether  of  form 
or  sentiment ;  than  which,  the  humblest  actual  realization  of  essen¬ 
tial  feeling,  is  an  immeasurably  higher  matter  :  the  difierence  of 
merit,  not  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  The  somewhat  slavish 
influence  w^hich  the  nature  immediately  surrounding  him  at  all 
times  exerted  over  Collins,  is  well  enough  evidenced  in  relation 
to  a  previous  short  trip  he  had  taken  to  Boulogne  :  the  result  of 
which  w'as,  the  temporary  depicting  of  Boulogne  manners,  in  a 
few  succeeding  works.  This  reminds  us  a  little  of  Canaletto  and 
his  dull,  smoky  skies,  during  his  residence  in  London.  Much 
was  thus  testified  to  Collins’s  quickness  of  observation.  But  it  is 
something  beyond,  and  in  addition  to  the  exercise  of  observation 
merely,  that  goes  to  make  up  a  w^ork  of  art,  in  any  real,  distinc¬ 
tive  sense. 

The  parallel  unsettling  influence  which  travel  exerted,  over 
Collins’s  contemporary  and  friend.  Sir  David  AVilkie,  is  well 
known.  It  was  he,  'who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  urging  Col¬ 
lins  to  an  analogous  course  of  action,  as  regarded  as  well  the 
travelling  itself,  as  the  principle  on  which  such  was  to  be  under¬ 
taken — the  systematic,  deliberate  adoption  of  a  *  new  style’  and 
fresh  range  of  subject,  for  the  better  sustainment  of  the  ‘  public 
interest,’ — an  aim,  surely,  of  no  paramount  worth.  Should  not 
the  aim  be  alw^ays,  rather,  to  develop  somewdiat  in  itself  good,  and 
to  adhere  to  that,  in  genuine,  consistent,  though  intelligent  and 
expansive  fashion?  We  have  given  it,  by  inference,  as  our 
opinion,  the  poet  may  by  travel  derive  more  that  is  of  value,  more 
of  unalloyed  value,  than  can  the  painter,  or  formative  artist 
generally ;  this  latter,  in  his  travel  and  alien  study,  picks  up  so 
much  else,  so  much  that  w  ill  negative  the  good,  nay,  mar  his  work¬ 
ing  altogether.  Yet  what  poet  w  ould  plead  the  indispensability  of 
travel  for  the  writing  a  good  poem,  or  one  better  than  he  had  com¬ 
passed  before  ?  How  should  we  receive  the  plea?  It  is,  in  fact,  for 
the  poet  and  painter,  and  artist  generally,  to  sit  at  home,  and 
weave  his  new'  fair  cloth  from  the  material  at  hand,  the  material 
''vith  which  nature  has  provided  him.  Sir  David,  however,  un- 
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fortunately  for  his  own  works,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  those  of  his 
friends,  had  developed  himself  into  a  system -monger  ;  the  un- 
happiest  consummation  for  an  artist,  when  influencing  him  prac¬ 
tically.  Discourse  upon  elementary  theoretic,  artistic  questions, 
is  common  enough  among  painters,  often  makes  up  their  daily 
intellectual  food.  But,  in  fact,  this  possesses  very  little  real 
relevance  to  their  own  individual  working.  Each  original 
genuine  artist,  painter,  or  poet,  is  his  own  lawgiver,  a  rule  to 
himself,  acts  unconsciously  upon  his  owui  instinctive  notions  of 
the  right ;  these  ranking  among  his  best  gifts,  and  among  the 
most  essential  sources  of  his  power.  His  theoretic  principles 
of  art  may  be  false,  but  his  practical  conceptions  true, — and  his 
working  will  be  true ;  and  so,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  so 
often  seen,  the  case  reversed, — the  theoretic  conceptions  true, 
the  practical  realizations  false.  But  in  either  case,  so  soon  as  he 
shall  attempt  to  force  the  two  to  squai’e,  he  will  lose  himself,  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is,  however,  better — for  the  cause  of  art,  to  deduce 
the  theoretic  canon  from  the  individual  practical  reaching,  than 
to  pursue  the  latter  in  compliance  with  the  given  theory.  In 
poetry,  for  instance,  the  latter  system  may  result  in  a  Darwin  ; 
the  former,  in  a  Wordsworth  ;  the  poetic  principles  of  the  last- 
named  great  poet,  defective,  indeed,  not  in  themselves,  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  as  being  restricted,  and  insufficient,  in  the  large 
application  their  author  would  have  lent  to  them ;  they  mostly 
amounting  to  no  more  than  partial  truths,  but  by  him  developed 
as  general  ones. 

With  the  exception  of  this  single  instance  of  the  Italian  jour¬ 
ney,  in  regard  to  the  influence  exerted  over  the  higher  artistic 
matters  of  choice  of  subject  and  feeling, — the  manner  of  looking 
at  the  individual  life  embodied,  not  as  were  concerned  lower 
artistic  requisites  of  execution,  &c. ;  with  this  only  exception, 
the  career  of  Collins  was,  throughout,  consistent,  and  faithful, — 
faithful  to  nature  and  to  his  art.  And  the  record  presented  by 
the  materials,  the  painter  himself  left  behind  him,  in  conjunction 
v'^ith  that  continuous  series  of  annals  supplied  by  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  however  disfigured — as  this  latter  section  of  it  is  con¬ 
cerned — by  impertinences,  and  ineptitudes,  yet  apart  from  these 
and  as  far  as  it  goes,  truthful  and  adequate,  is  acceptable,  as 
illustrating  that  career.  Though  in  its  original  developments,  so 
modest  and  genuine,  and  obedient  to  nature,  English  art  owns 
various  others,  of  which  the  practice  is  sufficiently  unordcred 
and  nugatory.  For  the  bettering  of  this  latter  practice,  and  the 
sustainment  of  that  of  the  former  developments,  the  inculcation  of 
freedom  and  consistency  in  the  study  of  nature  is,  from  whatever 
source  proceeding,  and  as  illustrated  in  whatever  instance,  in 
the  highest  degree  valuable.  To  the  general  reader,  the  interest 
of  a  record  supplying  such  illustration  is  not  lar  to  seek. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  An  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Performance  of  the  Duties  of  Jus. 
tices  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions^  within  England  and  Wales,  with 
■  Respect  to  Persons  charged  with  Indictable  Offences.  11  and  12 
Viet.  cap.  42.  14th  August,  1848. 

2.  An  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Performance  of  the  Duties  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace  out  of  Sessions  within  Enghmd  and  Wales,  with  respect  to 
Summary  Convictions  and  Orders.  11  and  12  Viet.  cap.  43.  Hih 
August,  1848. 

.  3.  An  Act  for  the  Removal  of  Defects  in  the  Administration  of  Cri. 
minal  Justice.  11  and  12  Viet.  cap.  46.  14th  August,  1848. 

4.  An  Act  for  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law.  11  and  12  Viet.  cap.  78.  31st  August,  1848. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  if  it  were  possible  a  subject  of  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  first  Georges  could  revisit  the  earth,  and, 
previously  uninformed,  should  be  placed  inside  one  of  those 
wonders  of  our  age,  a  steam-carriage,  and  be  whirled  along  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  he  would  doubt  whether  this  was 
the  globe  he  formerly  inhabited.  In  a  like,  though  less  striking 
manner,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  Hardwickes,  the  Coinynses, 
the  Parkers,  the  Mansfields,  the  Blackstones,  the  Loughboroughs, 
and  the  Kenyons  of  a  past  age  were  to  revisit  Westminster  Hall 
during  an  argument,  they  would  begin  to  doubt  whether  that  was 
the  forum  in  which  they  once  wielded  the  weapons  of  debate 
with  so  dialectical  a  skill,  and  afterwards  presided  over  its  wordy 
conflicts  with  such  learning  and  grace,  seeing  the  changes  which 
the  law — ^  the  perfection  of  human  reason,’  as  Lord  Coke  called 
it — has  undergone  since  their  time.  Sic  mutant  res  7ntnidi. 

The  two  great  features  of  the  changes  wdiich  have  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  our  criminal  code  have  been,  the  mitigation 
of  its  penal  provisions,  and  the  simplification  of  its  procedure  and 
forms.  Recent  legislation  on  our  civil  code  has  been  also  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  like  features.  Among  the  measures  w  hich  illus¬ 
trate  the  latter,  may  be  mentioned,  the  Act  for  abolishing  arrest 
on  mesne  process,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  debtor  is 
about  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  the  Act  abolishing  arrest  of 
the  person  on  final  process,  w^here  the  debt  or  demand  does  not 
exceed  £20  ;  and  the  County  Courts  Act.  Among  the  measures 
which  illustrate  the  former,  may  be  mentioned,  the  various  sta¬ 
tutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  and  particularly  the 
Very  important  ones  of  7  Will.  IV.  &  1  Viet.  cap.  23,  36,  84, 
85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  and  91.  These  arc  sometimes  ealled 
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Peel ’s  Acts/  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  late  Premier  through  their  several  stages  in  the 
Lower  House.  This,  like  many  other  instances,  is  a  misnomer, 
as  although  the  merit  of  having  finally  carried  these  liumane  and 
beneficial  measures  belongs  to  the  administration  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  a  member,  yet  the  far  higher  merit  of  having 
cherished  the  principles  of  those  measures  in  their  infancy,  and  of 
having  firmly  advocated  them  through  evil  and  through  good 
report,  belongs  to,  and  is  indissolubly  associated  with,  the  patriotic 
names  of  llomilly  and  ^Mackintosh.  The  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  the  pioneers,  in  this  country,  of  a  more  humane,  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  and  salutary  criminal  code.  We  are  dutifully  anxious, 
as  public  journalists,  to  rescue  the  prize  of  philanthropic  exer¬ 
tions  from  foreign  and  undeserving  hands,  and  to  place  the 
laurel  (often,  alas!  the  only  reward)  upon  the  brow  of  those  who 
first  cogitated  and  proclaimed  great  and  important  truths. 

Among  the  many  penal  provisions  which  were  mitigated  by 
the  acts  under  consideration,  we  may  mention  the  following. 
The  punishment  of  death  for  forgery,  highway  robbery,  burglary 
unattended  with  violence,  arson,  unaccompanied  by  an  intent  to 
murder,  and  false  coining,  was  reduced  to  transportation  or  im¬ 
prisonment.  Most  of  the  offences  which  were  previously  punish¬ 
able  by  transportation  for  life,  were,  by  the  same  acts,  reduced  to 
a  shorter  period  of  transportation,  or  to  imprisonment.  Hanging 
in  chains  the  bodies  of  murderers,  or  awarding  them  for  dissec¬ 
tion,  was  also  abolished.  In  short,  the  whole  of  our  former 
sanguinary  criminal  code,  was  altered  by  the  measures  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  a  more  humane,  just,  and  properly  directed  system 
and  scale  of  punishments  was  substituted.  Indeed,  there  is  now 
no  crime  but  murder,  which  is  in  practice  punished  capitally. 
Almost  all  the  other  offences  enumerated  by  our  criminal  law,  for 
which  capital  punishment  is  retained,  are  never  followed  by  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  offender’s  life.  The  sentence  of  death  for  those 
offences  is,  in  legal  language,  *  recorded,’  which  means,  that  it  is 
not  pronounced  by  the  judge,  but  simply  registered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  afterwards  of  recommending  the  culprit  to  royal  mercy, 
which  is  never  refused  ;  and  transportation  or  imprisonment  is 
substituted. 

It  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  better  at  once  to  substitute  the 
lesser  and  actual  punishment  for  these  offences,  and  not  to  attach 
to  them  a  nominally  greater  punishment,  which  is  never  carried 
into  effect.  The  effect  which  these  nominally  capital  punish¬ 
ments  have  in  deterring  juries  from  finding  verdicts  of  guilty  on 
very  clear  evidence,  is  well  known.  There  is  a  feeling  of  sym¬ 
pathy  wdth  the  prisoner  excited  wdien  the  punishment  is  known 
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to  be  (lisproportioned  to  his  offence,  and  this  feeling  is  not  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  surmise,  that  the  severer  punishment  will  not,  in 
fact,  be  executed.  The  mere  fact,  that  by  law,  the  punislnncnt 
is  death,  has  a  sufficiently  awful  effect  in  deterring  twelve  unpro¬ 
fessional  men  from  consigning  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  doom 
a  fellow-man  who  they  think  has  done  nothing  meriting  so 
heinous  a  penalty.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining,  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  a  count  for  murder  against 
duelists,  who  have  slain  their  antagonists,  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  in  the  history  of  our  criminal  courts  in  all  times, 
and  particularly  of  late  years ;  and  elucidates  the  principle  in 

Siestion.  A  verdict  of  manslaughter,  in  such  cases,  is  not  with 
e  same  difficulty  obtained,  and  simply  because  the  punishment 
is  less.  This  feeling  is  not  confined  to  juries.  Prosecutors  and 
witnesses  have  the  same  repugnance  to  carrying  into  execution 
penal  laws  of  excessive  severity. 

The  effect  of  this  must  be  to  multiply,  or  rather  to  insure  the 
chances  of  a  prisoner’s  escape,  however  clear  may  be  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  What  follows  is  a  restoration  of  the  culprit  uni)un- 
ished  and  unawed  to  his  former  haunts  of  wickedness  and  crime, 
to  pursue  his  career  of  guilt  with  greater  boldness  and  ardour. 
His  associates  arc  ac(juaintcd  with  the  many  escapes  which  a  pri¬ 
soner  has  from  punishment,  and  they  also  renew  with  additional 
vigour  their  criminal  course.  The  infection  thus  reaches  every 
member  of  the  already  guilty  band,  while  fresh  candidates  for 
the  rewards  of  dishonesty  and  crime,  are  invited  to  the  field  by 
the  j)rospect  of  impunity. 

The  reasoning,  in  support  of  the  late  changes,  which  substitute 
a  more  equal  and  just  scale  of  punishments,  is  unanswerable. 
If  you  annex,  it  is  said,  as  severe  a  punishment  for  a  less  as  for 
a  greater  crime,  you  drive  the  culprit,  by  your  legislation,  to  a 
perpetration  of  the  more  heinous  offence,  when,  by  a  different 
and  more  graduated  scale  of  punishment,  he  would  be  content 
wdth  the  committal  of  the  less.  If  you  affix  the  same  punishment 
to  highway  robbery  from  the  person  merely,  as  when  the  robbery 
is  accompanied  by  murder,  you  drive  the  foot-pad  to  double  his 
crime  by  taking  away  the  life  of  his  victim  ;  for  he  thereby 
removes  the  likeliest  means  of  his  own  detection.  If,  further. 


you  annex  the  same  punishment  to  the  burning  of  a  shed  or  out¬ 
house,  as  of  the  dwelling-house,  as  the  culprit’s  vengeance  would 
be  more  thoroughly  slaked  by  an  infliction  of  the  greater  than  the 
less  injury,  he  would  infallibly  be  driven  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  former.  Lessen  and  graduate  the  punishment,  and  you 
create  a  motive  for  the  committal  of  the  less  offence  only.  I  he 
culprit  has  human  nature,  although  depraved.  Let  your  laws 
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at  least  furnish  no  motives  to  the  perpetration  of  the  greater  and 
more  heinous  crime.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  of  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  small  and  an  aggravated  offence. 

But,  independently  of  this  is  the  outrage  done  to  the  feelings 
of  the  public,  when  the  punishment  is  unequally  severe,  as  it 
regards  the  offence.  A  shock  is  given  to  the  sense  which 
human  nature,  in  general,  never  loses,  of  the  proportion 
which  the  punishment  of  the  malefactor  ought  to  hear  to  the 
crime  which  he  has  perpetrated.  Violate  this  sense — destroy  the 
distinction  which  it  never  fails  to  discern  between  a  heinous  and 
a  light  offence — and  you  necessarily  forfeit  its  respect  for  your 
laws,  and  its  faith  in  your  institutions.  The  abhorrence  which 
this  violation  necessarily  excites  against  the  particular  ordinance 
in  question,  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  system  ;  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  in  your  wisdom,  and  the  sympathy  of  human 
nature  with  your  efforts,  will  be  lost. 

The  history  and  statistics  of  our  gaols  and  penal  colonies,  prove 
that  the  reformation  of  the  convicts  is  a  very  difficult,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  an  impracticable  task.  What  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  better  system  of  correctional  punishment,  one  more 
adapted  to  deaden  the  bad  feelings,  and  to  educe  and  strengthen 
the  better,  though  dormant  ones,  of  the  convict  class,  it  is  not 
our  present  business  to  discuss.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  subject 
presents  an  important  field  for  statesmen,  jurists,  and  philan¬ 
thropists.  It  is  enough  that,  hitherto  the  great  end  of  anu'nd- 
ing  the  convict  has  been  but  very  partially  accomplished  by 
our  gaols,  penitentiaries,  and  penal  settlements ;  and  that,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  convict  has,  at  the  end  of  his  pun¬ 
ishment,  returned  to  society  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  before 
its  commencement. 

The  great  object,  therefore,  of  our  criminal  legislation  should 
be,  not  so  much  to  reform  old,  as  to  deter  new  offenders — to 
prevent  accessions  to  our  criminal  population — to  check  and  sup¬ 
press  the  yet  budding  propensity  to  crime — to  lessen,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  temptations  to  guilt — to  paralyze  the  determination, 
as  yet  but  wavering,  of  the  young  aspirant  to  criminal  honours. 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  achieve  this,  than  certainty  of 
detection  and  punishment.  The  uncertainty  of  cither  emboldens 
and  strengthens  the  culprit — the  uncertainty  of  both  confirms 
bis  depraved  resolutions.  How  many  previous  offences  any 
^ven  culprit  has  committed,  before  he  is  detected  in  one,  it  is 
impossible  rightly  to  estimate.  They  must,  however,  be  many. 
Add  to  this,  how  many  occasional  offenders  escape  detection 
altogether. 

But,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  if  every  crime 
were  detected  as  soon  as  perpetrated,  and  as  certainly  punished, 
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we  should  soon  have  an  end  of  it  altogether.  What  prompts, 
and  at  last  determines,  the  offender  to  commit  crime,  are  the 
chances,  perhaps  ten  to  one,  that  it  will  never  be  discovered ; 
and,  secondly,  the  many  additional  chances  of  escape  from 
punishment,  if  discovered  and  tried.  Moreover,  the  chances 
favourable  to  escape,  and  unfavourable  to  detection  and  eventual 
punishment,  are  much  magnified  by  the  culprit  himself.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  wish  is  father  to  the  belief.  The 
malefactor,  in  perpetrating  crime,  ceases  not  to  be  a  moral  agent. 
On  the  contrary,  he  reasons  on  what  he  deems  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  although  both  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  of 
his  process  are  false.  He  presents,  on  the  one  side,  the  advan¬ 
tages  likely  to  result  from  the  act,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
disadvantages  ;  and  the  former  (being  magnified  by  his  bad 
passions)  preponderating,  he  resolves  to  perform  it.  If  he 
believed  that  the  offence  would  be  detected  as  soon  as  it  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  would  be  with  certainty  adequately  punished,  he 
would  never  perpetrate  it.  The  chances  of  escape,  first  from 
detection,  and  next  from  punishment,  combined  wfith  the  direct 
advantages  arising  from  the  commission  of  the  crime  itself,  are 
the  influencing  causes  of  the  culprit’s  determination.  Close  the 
former,  and  the  latter  "would  seldom  of  themselves  be  sufficient 
inducement.  Make,  therefore,  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
every  offence  certain,  and  you  "will  stop  it  altogether.  If  in  the 
nature  of  human  institutions  that  be  impossible,  then  approach 
that  certaintv  as  near  as  vou  can,  for  in  the  degree  that  you  do 
ap])roach  it,  will  you  diminish  crime. 

The  first  object,  or  the  detection  of  crime,  has  been  much 
aided  by  some  recent  regulations.  The  practice  of  lighting 
towns  and  populous  districts  at  night,  together  with  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  rural  police,  have  much  assisted  in  the  discovery 
and  prevention  of  crime.  The  latter  institution,  particularly,  has 
done  much  for  the  repression  of  offences.  It  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  an  outcry  has  been  raised  against  it  in  several 
districts,  on  the  score  of  the  great  expense  of  its  maintenance, 
and  the  adequacy,  in  rural  districts,  of  the  old  constable  and 
police  system.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  this  is  a  short-sighted  view 
of  the  institution,  and  that  its  important  effects,  direct  and  remote, 
have  not  been  duly  estimated.  Independently  of  the  much 
gi’eater  security  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  \vhich  it  affords,  it 
is  probable  that  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  institution 
of  the  rural  police  is  no  w  aste  of  money,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
saving.  The  property  thus  protected  from  loss,  abstraction,  or 
damage,  wdll  probably  more  than  compensate  for  its  expense, 
considerable  though  that  be.  Police  institutions  of  this  desciip- 
tion,  are  not  always  to  be  tested  by  pecuniary  profit  or  loss. 
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That  the  tendency  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  we 
have  referred,  by  mitigating  the  previous  severity  of  our  criminal 
code,  is  to  insure  a  greater  certainty  of  verdicts,  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  Whether  the  principle  of  those  measures  may  not  yet 
be  advantageously  extended  to  much  of  our  criminal  law,  and  a 
still  more  equal  and  well-proportioned  scale  of  punishment  pre¬ 
scribed,  are  questions  worthy  the  attention  of  our  senators  and 
public  men.  That  there  is  room  for  much  improvement,  is  un¬ 
questionable. 

The  same  object  is  also  much  aided  by  several  recent  enact¬ 
ments,  obviating  objections  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner  of  a  merely 
technical  character.  The  act  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  64,  sec.  19,  enables 
the  Court  to  amend  the  indictment,  or  information,  if  there  be 
any  misnomer,  or  want  of  addition,  or  a  wrong  addition  of  the 
prisoner  ;  which  defects  were  previously  fatid.  The  act  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  11  and  12  Viet.  cap.  46,  also  enables  a  count 
for  receiving  stolen  property,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  to 
be  added  in  the  same  indictment  to  a  count  for  stealing  the  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  prisoner  may  be  found  guilty  of  either  the  one  or 
.the  other  of  the  offences.  It  is  also  provided  by  section  4  of  the 
same  act : — 

‘  And  whereas  a  failure  of  justice  frequently  takes  place  in  criminal 
trials  by  reason  of  variances  between  writings  produced  in  evidence, 
and  the  recital  or  setting  forth  thereof  in  the  indictment,  or  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  cannot  now  be  amended  at  the  trial  except  in 
cases  of  misdemeanour  :  For  remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted,  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery,  if  such  court  shall  see  fit  so  to  do,  to  cause 
the  indictment  or  information  for  any  offence  whatever,  when  any 
variance  or  variances  shall  appear  between  any  matter  in  writing  or  in 
print  produced  in  evidence,  and  the  recital  or  setting  forth  thereof  in 
the  indictment  or  information  whereon  the  trial  is  pending,  to  be  forth¬ 
with  amended  in  such  particular  or  particulars,  by  some  officer  of  the 
court,  and  after  such  amendment  the  trial  shall  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  other  respects,  both  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  ^vit- 
nesses  to  be  indicted  for  perjury  and  otherwise,  as  if  no  such  variance 
or  variances  had  appeared.’ 

This  extended  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  powers 
which  had  been  long  possessed  by  the  civil  courts.  Provisions 
of  a  like  nature  are  found  in  the  same,  and  other  recent  enact¬ 
ments. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  great  and  necessary  im¬ 
provements  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law,  and  the 
surprise  is  that  they  should  have  remained  so  long  unaccom¬ 
plished.  Indeed,  a  system  of  excessive  and  absurd  technicality 
is  that  which  disfigures  every  department  of  British  law.  How- 
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ever,  the  recent  changes  for  the  better,  though  late,  are  welcome, 
and  we  accept  them  as  an  earnest  of  that  spirit  of  improvement 
which  ought  to  animate  the  government  and  senate,  and  by 
which  the  law  and  its  administration  will  be  rendered  less  ob¬ 
noxious  to  reproach,  and  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
justice  and  of  a  great  state. 

The  first  two  acts  at  the  head  of  this  article  also  effect  great 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  They 
condense  all  the  provisions  regulating  the  mode  and  form  of 
proceeding  before  justices  of  the  peace,  both  when  those  func¬ 
tionaries  are  the  final  judges  of  the  question  before  them,  and 
when  they  merely  hear  to  commit  or  bail  over  to  a  further 
tribunal.  These  statutes  simplify  the  forms  and  proceedings 
before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  render  technical  objections  un¬ 
available.  They  also  extend  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  several  important  particulars.  Magistrates  may  in 
future  regard  these  acts  as  constituting  their  code  of  procedure. 

We  are  here  tempted  to  glance  at  the  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  paid  and  unpaid  local  magistracy.  The 
general  superiority  of  the  former  is  evident  from  the  slightest 
consideration  and  experience.  The  paid  public  functionary  is 
under  ties  to  the  public  for  the  due  and  diligent  discharge  of  his 
duties,  which  arc  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  unpaid  officer.  The 
public  look  upon  the  paid  functionary  as  one  who  should  give 
value  for  the  emoluments  and  honour  received.  What  w^ould  be 
excused  in  the  case  of  the  unpaid,  is  severely  judged  of  in  that 
of  the  other.  The  one  is  regarded  as  the  salaried  servant  of  the 
public,  who  should  render  equivalent  services,  and  in  whom  no 
error  or  omission,  least  of  all  misconduct,  is  to  be  tolerated  ; 
w  hile  the  other  is  looked  upon  as  an  honorary  officer,  wdio  obliges 
the  public  by  assuming  the  office  and  discharging  its  duties, 
whose  errors  and  neglects  should  be  pardoned,  whose  misconduct 
should  be  judged  of  leniently,  and  w  hose  idleness  and  inattention 
are  what  might  be  expected  from  ‘  one  who  receives  no  pay.’ 
In  the  two  cases,  the  obligations  are  reversed.  The  paid  officer 
is  under  obligation  to  the  public,  wffiile  the  latter  are  themselves 
under  obligation  to  the  unpaid.  The  different  incentives  and 
motives  which  these  positions  engender,  will  easily  account  for 
the  superiority  of  the  paid  functionary.  And,  what  is  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  his  emolument  —  perhaps  his  daily  bread — is 
dependent  on  the  tenure  and  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
hib  place. 

Whether  a  stipendiary  magistracy  would  be  advantageously 
appointed  throughout  this  kingdom,  as  in  France,  perhaps  admits 
ot  doubt.  That  it  should  be  established  in  all  our  large  towns, 
and  mining  and  manufiicturing  districts,  is  certain.  Hut  whether 
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there  would  be  much  advantage  in  its  existing  throughout  our 
rural  and  thinly-populated  districts  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Perhaps 
the  more  numerous  staff  of  unpaid  local  magistrates  which  now 
exists,  is  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements  of  such  places.  Some 
one  or  more  of  them  is  generally  not  far  from  the  scene  where  a 
crime  is  committed,  and  can  afford  more  immediate  assistance 
than  any  paid  magistrate,  whose  district  in  a  thinly-peopled 
country  must  be  extensive,  could  in  the  nature  of  things  furnish. 

While  we  are  treating  of  the  comparative  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  paid  and  unpaid  public  functionaries,  we  may 
advert  to  another  want  in  this  country,  which  our  neighbours, 
the  French,  and  the  Americans,  have  long  supplied.  This  is  the 
institution  of  public  prosecutors  of  crimes.  In  this  country  the 
prosecution  of  an  offender  is  generally  left  to  the  party  injured, 
who  not  unfrequently  would  sooner  submit  to  the  wrong  in 
silence,  than  undergo  the  waste  of  time,  trouble,  expense, 
anxiety,  and  public  exposure,  which  a  prosecution  of  the 
offender  more  or  less  occasions.  The  consequence  is,  that 
numerous  crimes  go  unpunished,  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
party  injured  to  prosecute.  It  is  true  that  the  present  system  of 
police  has  gone  far  to  lessen  this  evil.  The  officers  of  police 
have  creditably,  by  their  surveillance  and  exertions,  done  much 
to  supply  this  want  in  our  country.  But  whether  the  institution 
of  public  prosecutors  does  not  yet  remain  a  desideratum  in  our 
criminal  administration,  is  a  question  demanding  the  attention  of 
Government ;  and  the  advantages  of  its  establishment,  particularly 
in  large  towns,  and  densely-peopled  districts,  appear  to  be  un¬ 
questionable. 

A  still  greater  want  in  the  staff  of  public  functionaries  in  this 
country,  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  is  that  of 
a  Minister  of  Justice.  This  is  an  officer  which  most  of  the 
continental  nations  have  possessed,  with  advantage,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  duties  of  this  functionary  are  to  appoint, 
superintend,  and  dismiss,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown, 
or  sovereign  power,  the  judges  and  officers  of  justice  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  to  listen  to  all  complaints  respecting  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  to  adjudicate  and  report  upon  the  same ;  to  devise, 
receive,  and  consider  any  plans  or  suggestions  for  the  amendment 
or  alteration  of  the  law,  and  generally  to  superintend  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  machine  of  justice  throughout  the  country. 

That  this  is  a  function  most  important  and  desirable,  is  evident. 
M  e  have  in  this  country  no  such  functionary.  It  is  true  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  the  authority  recognised  as  having  charge  of 
these  important  duties.  Yet  what  time  or  attention  he  has  to 
spare  for  them,  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  when  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  other  more  immediate  duties  are  considered.  He 
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has  to  preside  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  as  the  highest  law  officer  of  the  Crown.  He  also 
presides,  frequently,  over  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  is,  moreover,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  generally 
attends  the  meetings  of  Ministers.  He  is,  further.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  has  charge  of  all  measures  connected 
with  the  law.  He  is,  also,  a  party  man,  and  is  expected  to  sup¬ 
port  the  policy  of  the  government  with  which  he  is  connected. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  he  should  devote  any  time  or 
attention  to  the  important  duties  which  would  pertain  to  a 
Minister  of  J ustice,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  great  defect  in  the 
ministerial  establishment  of  our  country  will  soon  receive  the 
attention  which  it  merits. 

The  question  of  the  desirableness  or  undesirableness  of  codi¬ 
fying  our  law,  and,  more  particularly,  the  criminal  branch  of  it, 
is  one  of  equal  magnitude  and  difficulty.  Most  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  nations  have  adopted  this  practice.  Napoleon  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  if  he  had  given  the  French  no  other  benefit 
than  that  of  his  code,  that  alone  ought  to  have  entitled  him  to 
their  permanent  gratitude,  and  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity. 
The  advantages  of  a  code  are  evident.  By  condensing  into  some 
ten  volumes  the  principles  of  law  scattered  through  two  thousand, 
you  much  facilitate  the  labours  of  judges,  law  officers,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  Moreover,  you  thereby  place  within  reach  of  the 
public  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  at  present  are 
totally  unknown  to  them.  That  these  are  great  advantages  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  but  whether  they  are,  or  not,  outweighed  by  dis¬ 
advantages,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  as  true  as  it  is  proverbial.  To 
lessen  this,  and  to  increase  its  certainty,  should  be  a  great  end  of 
jurisprudence.  Would  a  code  effect  this  ? 

A  code  would  necessarily  only  lay  down  general  propositions 
under  each  head  of  law,  with  particular  ones  to  meet  supposed 
or  possible  cases,  not  included  in  the  first,  or  to  which  they  may 
not  be  applicable.  The  general  rules  of  the  code  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  supplemented  by  limitations  and  exceptions,  as  far  as  the 
discrimination  and  foresight  of  its  framers  would  extend.  ^  et 
it  is  well  known,  in  practice,  how  inadequate  any  merely  general 
rules  are  to  meet  and  provide  for  individual  cases.  In  the  numerous 
cases  to  which  they  are  not  directly  and  in  terms  applicable, 
there  will  be  opened  a  wide  door  for  individual  surmise  and 
construction.  Different  judges  would  construe  differently  the 
meaning  of  each  proposition  in  the  code.  What  abstractedly, 
and  by  itself,  might  appear  evident  and  plain,  would  thus,  when 
practically  applied,  be  found  dubious  and  uncertain  ;  and  the 
ever-varying  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case,  which  in 
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practice  arises,  are  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  uncertainty 
attending  the  provisions  of  the  best-draw  acts  of  parliament, 
when  practically  applied,  are  also  well  known.  Numerous  de¬ 
cisions  are  necessary  to  settle  their  construction,  and  give  unity 
to  their  design.  What  a  well-drawn  act  of  parliament  is,  a  code 
would  probably  be.  We  should  thus,  perhaps,  with  a  code,  be 
necessarily  driven  back  on  that  which  is  the  source  of  so  much 
complaint — Judge-made  law,  or  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  in 
individual  cases.  The  old  maxim  is,  of  two  evils  choose  the 
less ;  but  here  we  have  a  difficulty  in  rightly  deciding  which  is 
the  greater,  and  which  the  less.  Solve  this  point,  and  our  choice 
will  speedily  be  made. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  want  of  a 
code  is  supplied  by  authors  and  text-writers.  These  condense 
the  law  into  tangible  volumes,  and  reduce  the  necessity,  in 
general  cases,  of  exploring  the  interminable  mass  of  statutes 
and  reports.  It  is  true  they  want  the  conclusive  authority  of  a 
code,  but,  as  enunciatory  of  what  the  law  is,  they  serve  nearly 
the  same  end ;  and  if  our  legal  authors  would  but  conduct  their 
researches,  and  place  them  before  the  world,  on  more  philo¬ 
sophical  principles,  an  inconceivable  improvement  in  lucidity 
and  certainty  would  be  effected. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  hesitate  and  pause  before  recommending 
the  English  to  follow  the  example  of  their  continental  brethren 
in  this  particular.  The  superior  advantage  of  such  a  step  not 
being  very  clear,  we  act  upon  the  maxim  of  our  Criminal  Courts, 
and  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  prisoner  ;  in  this  instance, 
the  law  as  it  is.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  soundest  of  political 
maxims,  to  bear  with  present  ills  rather  than  fiy  to  others  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  A  better  remedy  must  be  clearly 
shown,  before  we  abandon  the  old  and  tried  mode  of  cure. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Unreformed  Abuses  in  Church  and  State;  withapre. 
liminary  Tractate  on  the  Continental  Revolutions.  By  John  Wade. 
London:  Effingham  Wilson.  1849. 

2.  Our  Great  State- Church  Parliament^  anid  other  Tracts.  Repub¬ 
lished  from  the  ‘  Standard  of  Freedom.* 

Among  the  many  popular  fallacies  that  lurk  beneath  the  terms  of 
everyday  language,  there  is  none  more  striking  than  that  which 
is  wrapt  up  in  the  political  phrase,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
epithets  derived  from  it.  From  the  use  that  is  made  of  it,  one 
might  naturally  suppose  it  to  designate  a  system  of  principles 
the  most  defined,  admitting  neither  of  exception  nor  of  change, 
extending  over  every  department  of  public  administration  and 
economy,  and  comprehending  every  case  which  could  arise 
throughout  the  range  of  political  vicissitude.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
if  its  stones  were  sacred,  and  its  dust  to  be  favoured.  Is  it 
sought  to  repeal  any  injustice?  to  extend  a  privilege?  or  to 
rectify  an  abuse?  the  effort  fails  before  the  denunciation  that 
such  a  step  would  infringe  the  principles  of  the  constitution; 
and,  thus  protected  only  by  the  shadow  of  a  name,  errors  and 
wrongs  repose  together  as  in  inviolable  sanctuary. 

A  very  cursory  examination  will  suffice  to  show  the  magnitude 
and  mischievousness  of  this  fallacy.  So  far  from  having  a  con¬ 
stitution  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  with  relation  to  parti¬ 
cular  measures,  as  to  a  standard,  or  code,  we  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  constitution  at  all,  any  more  than  a  language  can  be  said 
to  have  a  grammar  in  which  there  is  no  single  rule  without 
more  exceptions  than  examples.  It  is  a  mass  of  anomalies, 
the  gro\vth  of  time,  corruption,  and  neglect,  and  fostered  by 
that  indolent  spirit  of  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
which  is  fatal  to  all  wise  and  independent  legislation.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  important  sense  in  w'hich  history  is  nothing  more  than 
an  old  almanac.  To  render  the  principles  of  past  legislation  ap¬ 
plicable  to  present  times,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  cases  be  analogous  ;  a  condition  w^hich, 
owing  to  the  law  of  progression  impressed  on  human  society,  and 
the  perpetual  flux  and  mutation  of  events  and  interests,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  possible. 

Our  present  purpose  is,  to  specify  some  of  the  anomalies  which 
w'c  have  stated  to  exist  in  our  boasted  constitution ;  to  develop 
some  of  the  chief  practical  evils  which  result  from  them ;  and  to 
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suggest  what  appears  to  be  their  appropriate  and  their  only 
remedy. 

1.  If  any  one  principle  could  be  assumed  as  fundamental  to 
the  British  constitution,  it  would  be  that  the  third  estate  of  the 
realm  embodies,  by  actual  representation,  the  commonalty  of  the 
empire.  Upon  this  assumption  is  founded  the  plausible,  but 
most  fallacious  theory  of  the  balance  of  powers  and  checks  in 
our  form  of  government.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  far  the  fact  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  theory.  To  omit  all  mention  of  our  colonies 
and  immense  territorial  dependencies,  our  male  adult  population 
was  estimated,  about  six  years  ago,  at  six  millions,  and  the  con¬ 
stituent  body  at  eight  hundred  thousand ;  we  shall  therefore, 
probably,  be  correct,  within  a  small  fraction,  in  stating  that  only 
one  man  in  eight  throughout  Great  Britain  has  any  voice  or 
influence  whatever  in  the  election  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  Thus  seven-eighths  of  our  countrymen,  who  are 
supposed,  by  a  constitutional  fiction,  to  form,  by  their  legitimate 
representatives,  the  third  estate  of  the  legislature,  have  no  more 
part  or  lot  in  the  matter  than  the  serfs  of  Russia,  or  the  units  of 
the  Celestial  empire.  Against  this  it  is  urged  with  truth  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
Parliament  by  petition,  and  a  vague  statement  has  repeatedly 
been  put  forth,  though  without  any  attempt  at  justification  or 
proof,  that  the  unenfranchised  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  are 
indirectly  represented.  The  value  of  the  first  of  these  privileges 
it  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  estimate.  The  indifference  of  the 
legislature  to  such  expressions  of  opinion,  is  too  notorious  to  be 
denied.  The  reception  of  petitions  has  become  little  better  than 
a  mere  empty  parliamentary  form.  Witness  the  Government 
measui*e  for  national  education.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
this  case,  the  earnest  protest  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  the 
British  people  failed  altogether  to  influence  the  Government ;  and 
the  temperate,  and,  we  believe,  unanswerable  arguments  by 
which  it  was  supported,  were  treated  with  as  much  neglect  as 
parliamentary  etiquette  w^ould  allow. 

The  notion  of  indirect  representation  is  so  utterly  absurd  that 
it  might  seem  to  be  only  urged  in  mockery.  Let  any  candid 
man  look  at  the  disproportionate  pressure  of  our  indirect  taxation 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  consequently  on  the  poorer 
and  productive  classes.  Let  him  contemplate  the  iniquitously 
graduated  scale  upon  which  our  window-tax  is  levied ;  let  him 
extend  his  examination  to  the  legacy  and  probate  duties,  and 
recollect  the  astounding  fact  that  the  real  property  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  its  largest  portions,  is  perpetually  inherited  without  the 
subtraction  of  a  single  shilling  in  its  transmission,  and  he  will 
not  have  to  carry  his  investigations  much  further  in  order  to 
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discover  by  whom,  and  for  whom,  laws  have  been  made,  and  to 
estimate  at  its  right  value  the  figment  of  virtual  representation. 

We  may  adduce  a  second  constitutional  principle  as  a  corollary 
to  the  first.  In  order  to  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  consti¬ 
tuency  supposed  in  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  it  is  obviously 
requisite  that  the  suflfrage  be  unfettered  and  the  representative 
independent.  Than  this,  a  more  monstrous  and  transparent 
delusion  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  a  large  proportion  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
absolutely  nominated  and  returned  by  the  peerage.  The  titled 
oligarchy  ^  bestrode  the  narrow  world  ’  of  the  legislature  ‘  like  a 
Colossus.*  The  same  vicious  principle  obtains  to  a  considerable 
degree  at  the  present  time.  The  sons  and  other  relatives  of 
peers  occupy  the  benches  of  the  lower  house,  and  the  member 
for  the  W cst  Riding  of  to-day  is  the  coroneted  earl  of  to-morrow. 
So  far  from  the  franchise  being  freely  exercised,  our  elections 
are  notoriously  won  by  bribery,  intimidation,  and  corruption. 
Twenty-seven  evictions  after  the  last  election  for  Stamford,  suffi¬ 
ciently  testify  the  despotism  of  the  noble  marquis  who  rules  the 
borough,  and  the  helpless  subservience,  or  the  fatal  honesty  of 
those  whose  lot  has  been  cast  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  mansion. 
It  might  almost  be  wished  that  the  records  of  our  election  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  shrouded  in  per¬ 
petual  secrecy.  A  more  humiliating  exhibition  of  aristocratic 
corruption  and  popular  debasement  than  is  brought  to  light  by 
their  investigations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  We  rise 
from  their  perusal  sick  at  heart,  and  disposed  to  denounce  our 
entire  representative  system  in  the  words  of  Lord  Denman, 
which  have  passed  into  a  proverb,  as  ^  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare.* 

After  such  exhibitions,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  grand, 
indeed,  the  only  argument  against  a  wide  extension  of  the 
suffrage — namely,  that  it  would  embrace  a  class  who  arc  not 
morally  and  intellectually  qualified  to  give  an  enlightened  and 
independent  vote! 

To  the  integrity  of  the  same  constitutional  principle,  it  is 
moreover  necessary  that  a  strict  numerical  proportion  be  ob¬ 
served  between  constituencies  and  representatives.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  Stamford  returns  as  many  members  as  Manchester, 
Tamworth  as  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Huntingdon  as  Birmingham, 
Lichfield  as  Liverpool,  Windsor  as  the  West  Riding. 

A  third  clement  in  this  abstraction,  which  daily  meets  us 
under  the  name  of  the  constitution,  is,  that  the  British  legis¬ 
lature  is  essentially  Christian  ;  and  when  this  is  vouched  for  by 
the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in 
the  Commons,  the  intended  limits  of  our  English  constitution  aic 
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pretty  easily  discernible.  How,  we  ask  again,  stands  the  fact? 
We  find  on  the  Parliamentary  benches  Infidels  and  Catholics, 
Unitarians  and  Quakers,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists, 
Frec-church-mcn,  Secessionists,  and  Puseyites ;  while  a  Bill  to 
complete  the  ubiquity  of  the  Jewish  race,  by  introducing  them 
into  the  British  Parliament,  has  just  passed,  except  the  final 
form.  Measures  to  naturalize  this  motley  throng  as  British 
legislators,  have  been  successively  enacted  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation ;  and  yet  we  have  been  gravely  taught 
by  the  Editor  of  the  ^  Times,’  within  a  week  of  the  day  at  which 
we  are  writing,  that  the  constitution  received  its  final  touch  at 
the  Revolution  of  1688 ! 

But  this  Protean  constitution  embraces  the  administration  of 
justice  as  well  as  the  function  of  legislation.  And  here  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  would  seem  to  be,  as  to  religion,  the  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Toleration  Act, — the  equality,  in  civil  right, 
of  all  subjects,  at  least,  of  every  Christian  denomination  ;  and  in 
secular  jurisprudence,  that  of  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ; — that  at  the  bar  of  justice,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  to¬ 
gether.  How  far,  we  ask  again,  do  the  facts  patent  all  around  us 
correspond  with  the  constitutional  theory  ?  In  one  town,  we  find 
the  sick  family  of  a  Christian  minister  invaded  for  the  spoliation 
of  their  property,  because  the  head  of  it  refuses  to  support  a 
Church  torpid  with  the  apoplexy  of  wealth,  and  which  he  con¬ 
scientiously  regards  as  antichristian  in  its  constitution.  Elsewdierc 
we  find  peaceful  and  pious  men  consigned  to  dungeons  for  an 
indefinite  period,  because  they  dare  not  acknowledge  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  secular  courts  in  spiritual  affairs.  In  Exeter  jail,  we  find 
a  man,  heretofore  regarded  by  his  diocesan  as  a  successor  of  the 
apostles,  literally  succeeding  to  their  bonds  for  preaching  the 
gospel ;  and  ever  and  anon  some  little  village,  almost  unknown 
save  to  its  few  inhabitants,  becomes  notorious  by  the  refusal  of 
the  rite  of  sepulture  to  a  Dissenter; — an  act  from  which  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  heathens  shrunk,  when  as  yet  the  benediction  of  heaven 
had  not  been  pronounced  on  the  dead,  and  an  exhibition  of  odium 
thcologicum,  which  looks  like  a  crime  without  temptation,  as  the 
pious  observance  would,  for  so  short  a  period,  detain  the  priest 
from  his  pastimes  : — 

‘  Quanquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa,  licebit 
Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras  !  ’ 

The  comparative  position  of  men  of  different  ranks  before 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  throw^s  a  similar  light  on  this^  con¬ 
stitutional  theory.  A  bricklayer’s  labourer  and  a  marquis  arc 
severally  convicted  of  a  drunken  outrage  in  the  streets.  Ihe 
labourer  is  sent  to  reform  his  morals  for  a  couple  of  months 
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to  the  trcad-raill, — his  family,  meanwhile,  cultivating  the  virtues 
appropriate  to  the  place  in  a  Union-workhouse ;  the  marquis,  on 
the  contrary,  is  dismissed  to  his  frolics  w  ith  a  fine  of  five  pounds 
a  punishment  about  as  severe  to  his  lordship,  as  would  have 
fallen  on  the  labourer  had  he  been  sentenced  to  shave  himself 
once  a  day  for  a  week. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  all  these  anomalies,  in  what  we  are 
taught  to  call  our  constitution,  must  be  the  source  of  many  pain¬ 
ful  and  practical  evils.  Even  from  so  low  a  moralist  as  Palev, 
we  may  leani  the  lesson  that,  whatever  is  fallacious,  or  unjust  in 
principle,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  inexpedient  and  mis¬ 
chievous  in  practice.  The  grand  anomaly  of  all,  and  the  most 
pregnant  cause  of  the  ills  which  this  country  suffers,  is  the  first 
which  we  adduced,  viz.,  the  constitution  of  our  legislature,  and 
to  this  we  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  our  attention.  In  doing 
so,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  freely,  and  without  further  acknow  ¬ 
ledgment  of  the  accumulation  of  startling  facts  contained  in  the 
documents  now  under  our  review.  In  developing  the  practical 
evils  resulting  from  the  constitution  of  our  Parliament,  w  e  shall 
instance  our  system  of  taxation,  the  governmental  management  of 
national  properties,  our  establishments  for  war  and  defence,  and 
our  ecclesiastical  system  in  alliance  with  the  State. 

The  revenue  of  our  country,  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
which  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  account,  is  raised  by  the 
two  methods  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  one  or  tw'o  examples  of  the  strange  injustice 
w'ith  which  our  direct  taxes  are  levied,  and  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  they  bear  upon  those  classes  of  the  community  who  are 
least  able  to  bear  the  pressure.  The  most  direct  of  these, — the 
income-tax, — as  being  at  all  events  proportional,  might  seem  to 
be  least  open  to  condemnation ;  yet  w  hat  is  the  eftcct  of  the 
assessment  of  this  tax  by  our  aristocratic  legislature  ?  A  sur¬ 
geon  or  a  schoolmaster  derives  five  hundred  a  year  from  his 
profession,  earned  with  incessant  anxiety,  vexation,  and  toil. 
His  neighbour  holds  a  landed  patrimony  producing  the  same 
annual  income,  for  which  he  has  the  labour  of  signing  half- 
yearly  receipts.  In  the  former  case,  the  slightest  accident  to 
one  of  the  senses, — an  atom  of  lime  in  the  eye,  or  the  puncture 
of  a  needle  in  an  operation  or  dissection, — closes  the  source  of 
revenue  for  ever ;  in  the  latter,  those  sources  are  barred  against 
the  approach  of  accident.  In  the  former  case,  the  transmission 
of  scanty  earnings  to  an  impoverished  family,  suffers  a  heavy 
deduction  to  the  revenue ;  in  the  latter,  it  descends  without  a 
farthing’s  expense ; — and  yet,  in  both  cases  the  income-tax  is 
the  same. 

We  will  only  further  instance,  under  this  head,  the  monstrous 
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injustice  of  the  probate,  legacy,  stamp,  and  insurance  duties, 
and  of  the  window-tax.  In  elucidation  of  this,  wc  quote  from 
the  concise  and  instructive  work  of  Mr.  Wade : — 


‘  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  necessaries  of  the  people  and  their  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  that  chiefly  bear  the  burden,  and  that  almost  the  entire 
weight  of  duties  falls  either  on  the  ordinary  transaction  of  business,  or 
the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption.  In  the  year  ending  January 
5th,  1847,  the  gross  public  revenue  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£58,438,000.  Excluding  from  this  sum  the  items  not  derived  from 
taxes,  as  the  China  money,  Crowm-lands,  &c.,  and  restricting  the  state¬ 
ment  to  the  residue  of  £56,949,000,  which  is  levied  either  on  property 
or  on  trade  and  industry,  the  following  was  the  distribution  of  taxation 
under  these  two  heads : — 


Taxes. 

Customs  and  Excise . 

Deeds  and  other  Instruments  . 

Probate  and  Legacies  . 

Insurance,  Marine . 

“  Fire . 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Hankers’  Notes 
Newspapei*s  and  Advertisements  .... 

Stage  Coaches  . 

Receipts . 

Other  Stamp  Duties . 

Land  Taxes . 

Assessed  ditto . 

Propel^'  and  Income  Tax . 

Post-office  . 


£ 

On  Trade 
and  Industry. 
£ 

On 

Property. 

£ 

»7,290,000 

.37,290,000. 

1,962,000 

.  654,000 

.  1,308,000 

2,211,000 

.  2,211,000 

1 50,000  > 
1,056,000^ 

1,206,000 

— 

671,000 

.  671,000 

■ 

350,000 

.  350,000 

441,000 

.  441,000 

184,000 

.  123,000 

61,000 

651,000 

.  217,000 

.  434,000 

1,166,000 1 
3,309,000  S 

— 

4,475,000 

5,544,000 

2,271,000.. 

3,273,000 

1,964,000.. 

— — 

£55,185,000  47,398,000  9,551,000 


‘  So  that  on  a  revenue  of  fifty-six  millions,  property  contributed  nine 
millions,  while  trade  and  industry  contributed  forty-seven  millions  of 
annual  taxes.  Of  the  taxes  paid  by  trade  and  industry  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  are  levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  is  to  the  nature  of  these 
that  we  should  especially  direct  attention. 

‘  If  taxes  be  levied  on  necessaries,  there  is  no  escape  from  them. 
Wine,  or  spices,  or  perfumes,  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  not  the 
needful  food  of  life.  If  a  man  has  not  these,  he  starves.  This  is  one 
objection  to  them,  they  cannot  be  avoided  by  economy  or  a  reasonable 
self-denial.  Another  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  operate  more 
oppressively  than  the  most  unsparing  income-tax.  In  the  assessment 
of  an  income-tax  the  smaller  incomes  are  exempt,  and  on  the  larger  a 
graduated  scale  of  assessment  has  been  thought  desirable.  But  a  tax 
on  necessaries  admits  of  none  of  these  alleviations.  More  aggravated 
than  any  income-tax  ever  attempted  to  be  levied,  it  partakes  more^  of 
the  nature  of  a  poll-tax,  in  which  the  same  sum  is  uniformly  levied 
on  all,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  means  of  individual  payment. 

‘  P'or  example,  were  a  tax  laid  on  bread,  it  presses  as  heavily  on  the 
poor  as  the  rich  man.  A  man  with  only  £50  a  year  consumes  as  much 
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bread  as  a  man  with  £50,000,  and  contributes  as  much  to  the  revenue 
It  is  the  same  with  supjar,  tea,  malt,  and  all  other  articles  of  ordinarv 
use.  “We  arc  quarrelling?,”  said  Mr.  Cobden,  emphatically,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  “  about  an  income-tax  of  Id,  in  the  pound  I  \Vhat 
amount  do  the  people  pay  on  the  articles  consumed  by  them  ?  For 
every  20s.  the  working  classes  expend  on  tea  they  pay  10s.  of  duty 
for  every  20s.  they  expend  on  sugar  they  pay  6s.  of  duty  ;  for  every 
20s.  they  expend  on  coffee  they  pay  8s.  of  duty  ;  on  soap,  5s. ;  on 
beer,  4s. ;  on  tobacco,  16s. ;  on  spirits,  14s.  of  duty  for  every  20s.  they 
expend  on  these  articles.  When  you  bear  in  mind  that  the  working 
classes  expend  much  more  income  on  these  articles  than  people  of  our 
class,  yoti  cannot  but  see  that  this  amounts  to  an  income-tax,  not  of  Id. 
per  pound,  but  of  12s.,  15s.,  or  16s.  per  pound.”  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say 
that  the  high  price  of  labour  in  England  arose  chiefly  from  excise 
duties;  three-fifths  of  the  wages  of  a  poor  man  passing  into  the 
Exchequer.  But  no  such  proportion  of  the  incomes  of  the  aristocracy 
flows  into  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
general  expenses  of  the  government.’ 

But  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  exhibits  a  far  more  striking 
and  comprehensive  scene  of  injustice ;  and  in  illustration  of  this, 
we  present  the  general  view  given  by  Mr.  W ade  of  the  incidence 
of  taxation : — 

‘  From  1797  to  1845  the  probate  and  legacy  duties  had  produced 
£69,528,178,  and  the  capital  assessed  to  the  legacy  duty,  during  this 
period,  amounted  to  £1,339,419,51 1.  Last  year  the  net  produce  of  the 
duties  was  £2,222,451,  paid  almost  exclusively  by  the  commercial  and 
industrious  orders.  It  is  impossible  that  such  an  invidious  exemption 
can  be  long  maintained,  and  that  land  inherited  without  toil  or  trouble, 
and  the  most  stable  of  all  provisions,  should  be  exempted  from  burdens 
to  which  the  hard  and  precarious  accumulations  of  trade  and  industry 
are  liable. 

‘  Probate  and  legacy  duties  form,  however,  only  one  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  stamp  laws.  The  unequal  rate  at  which  smaller  transactions  are 
taxed,  as  compared  with  the  greater,  adopting  a  principle  the  reverse 
of  an  ad  valorem  scale,  is  most  unjust  and  oppressive.  The  stamp 
upon  a  £100  sale  amounts  to  five  per  cent. ;  upon  a  £300  sale,  to  £2  10.v. 
per  cent. ;  upon  a  £500  sale,  to  £1  14s.  Zd.  per  cent. ;  and  above  that 
sum  to  only  one  per  cent.  If  a  poor  man  buy  a  cottage  for  £10,  he 
has  10«.,  or  one-twentieth-part  of  the  purchase-money,  to  pay  for  a 
conveyance.  If  a  rich  man  buy  an  estate  worth  £50,000,  the  stamp 
duty  is  only  one  hundred-and-eleventh  ])art  of  the  purchase-money,  or 
£450.  A  similar  unequal  tax  is  incurred  in  borrowing  small  sums  on 
bond  or  mortgage,  while  special  favour  is  shown  to  those  who  borrow 
large  sums.  If  a  man  has  eight  windows  in  his  house,  he  is  assessed 
16s.  6f/.  ;  if  he  has  one  more,  he  is  charged  4s.  6t/.  for  it.  If  a  noble¬ 
man  has  180  windows,  he  is  charged  £46  11s.  3</. ;  if  he  has  one  more 
he  is  charged  only  \s,  Gc?.;  and  he  may  have  as  many  more  additional 
windows  as  he  pleases  at  the  same  low  rate  of  assessment.  It  is  hard 
that  a  poor  servant-girl,  who  advertises  for  a  place  of  all  work,  should 
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be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  1^.  6c?.,  while  the  advertisement  for  the  sale 
of  an  estate  would  pay  no  more . 

‘  The  exemption  granted  in  1835  from  the  duty  on  fire  insurance,  in 
favour  of  farming  stock,  made  a  very  unfair  distinction  between  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  classes.  The  stock-in-trade  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  traders  is  peculiarly  liable  to  fire,  and  the  necessity  of 
insurance,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  stock  insured,  constitutes  a  heavy 
charge  on  trade.  For  example,  Mr.  Barclay  stated  to  the  Lords’  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  his  brewing  establishment  is  insured  for  between  £300,000 
and  £400,000.  Mr.  Ashworth  stated,  that  a  cotton  mill  of  the  value  of 
£20,000  is  insured  to  the  amount  of  £40,000,  being  the  insurance  upon 
the  fixed  property  of  £15,000;  upon  the  machinery,  £18,000;  and 
on  the  stock  of  cotton  yarn,  of  £7,000.  The  horses  employed  in  hus¬ 
bandry  are  exempt ;  not  those  employed  in  trade.  Mr.  Were,  an 
agriculturist,  kept  20  horses  for  the  work  of  his  farm  ;  Mr.  Baker,  16  ; 
Mr.  Hudson,  50 ;  Mr.  Mills,  70.  These  156  horses  are  exempted 
from  duty,  while  the  160  horses  kept  by  Mr.  Barclay  pay  the  full 
taxation.’ 

For  a  development  of  the  flagrant  and  incredible  abuses  in 
connexion  with  the  management  of  Crown-lands  and  revenues, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  laborious  exertions  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey.  At  the  time  of  the  compact  with  Queen 
Anne,  it  was  provided,  that  no  leases  of  these  lands  should  be 
made  for  more  than  thirty-one  years,  nor  of  any  house  for  more 
than  fifty ;  and  that  the  reserved  rent  should  be  one-third  of  the 
yearly  value.  No  regard  whatever  has  been  paid  to  these  pro¬ 
visions,  but  the  bulk  of  property  was  leased  out  at  nominal 
rents.  On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  reserved  rent  was 
lowered  to  one-eighth  of  the  yearly  value ;  but  on  this  Mr. 
Harvey  observes,  that  such  were  the  prodigious  dealings  of 
ministers  with  this  Crown  property,  that  the  most  important 
portions  of  it  were  leased  out  to  influential  persons  for  merely 
nominal  considerations. 

So  obvious,  indeed,  is  it,  that  the  object  was  to  afford  pre¬ 
eminent  advantages  to  some  of  the  great  lamilies  of  this  country, 

‘  That  large  quantities  of  Crown-lands  were  first  let  for  nothing, 
and  being  estimated  on  that  rent  as  worth  nothing,  were  finally  sold 
for  nothing  ; — that  is  to  say,  a  property  worth  £5,000  a-year  was  let 
for  ninety-nine  years  for  £10,  and  then  that  £10  was  assumed  to  be  the 
real  value,  and  the  property  sold  for  £200  ! 

‘  A  parcel  of  Crown-land  between  Park-lane  and  Swallow-street, 
Piccadilly,  was  let  to  the  Pultneys  for  one  hundred  years  at  £12  16^. 
a-year,  the  real  value  being  £2,047,  and  sold  for  £500 ! 

‘  The  estate  of  Bowood,  near  Chippenham  (the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe’s),  including  the  borough  of  Caine,  was  let  for  £30  a-year,  and 
then  sold  for  £46,100 . 

‘  The  manor  of  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  worth  £4,000  .a-ycar,  was 
given  to  the  trustees  of  the  Duke  of  Bucclcugh  for  a  rent  of  £5. 
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‘  The  manor  of  Seaton,  in  Yorkshire,  with  the  valuable  alum  works 
attached,  was  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  in  1774.  Having  been 
underlet  at  a  rent  of  £2,696,  it  was  sold  for  £27,000,  and  the  highly 
valuable  alum  works  for  £20,000,  and  £14,000  was  allowed  for  a  lease 
made  a  few  months  before,  or  a  balance  of  £33,000  was  paid  for  this 
magnificent  estate,  but  the  Commissioners  found  in  1786  that  not  a 
penny  of  the  money  ever  reached  the  Treasury  ! 

‘  The  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derwent  water,  of  £9,000 
annual  rental,  w^ere  sold  by  the  Commissioners  to  one  of  their  par¬ 
liamentary  friends  for  £1,000  !  This  was  too  gross  to  pass  entirely 
without  notice.  An  inquiry  took  place,  and  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  concerned  in  the  transaction  were  expelled  the 
House,  and  two  others  severely  reprimanded. 

‘  Under  the  act  of  George  III.,  which  reserved  one-eighth  of  the 
rent,  and  the  other  seven-eighths  to  be  paid  in  fines,  the  sum  for  fines 
should  have  been,  according  to  the  Commissioners,  £95,634  ;  all  that 
ever  came  to  the  Treasury  was  £7,078. 

‘  The  manor  of  Newark  was  let  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  a  rent 
of  £482,  the  fine  being  £3,374,  of  which  only  £200  was  paid.  There 
had  been  a  previous  lease  to  the  duke’s  father  at  £144  a-year;  and 
there  was  a  subsequent  one  of  £2,000  a-year,  the  duke  reletting  it  for 
£4,000  a-year,  and  that  only  to  political  tools.  This  property  included 
900  acres  of  land,  and  a  great  number  of  houses,  valued  at  £200,000, 
and  a  fair  rental  of  £7,000.  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which 
the  people’s  property  has  been  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
for  the  destruction  of  their  liberties. 

‘  From  1760  to  1786,  the  rent  received  in  Wales  from  the  Crown- 
lands  was  £125,125,  of  which  £124,466  were  paid  for  management, 
£659  for  all  these  years  only  coming  to  the  Treasury  ! 

‘  The  estimated  annual  value  of  the  Crown-lands  at  the  accession  of 
George  III.  was  £78,049  ;  but  from  1760  to  1786,  when  the  commission 
of  inquiry  was  established,  the  whole  that  had  been  received  was 
£11,575,  so  that  there  had  been  a  fraud  of  £66,474  a-year  comnutted 
on  the  country,  or  a  total  of  £1,728,324 ! 

‘  The  Commissioners  stated  that  from  1760  to  1786,  also,  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  including  all  rents  and  timbers  sold,  had  not  paid  tor 
the  charges  of  management  by  £144,882,  and  that  all  remonstrance 
appeared  in  vain  !  They  mention  a  few  particulars. 

‘  Alice  Holt  Forest  and  Woolmer  Forest  produced  rents  of  £15,410, 
and  cost  £24,084  for  management,  or  were  a  loss  to  the  country  of 
£9,000  annually!  In  Woolmer  Forest  a  distinguished  individual 
claimed  the  right  of  pasturage  for  one  horse,  and  for  this  pasturage 
had  appropriated  460  acres ! 

‘  Whittlewood  Forest,  5,424  acres,  yielded  £85  a-year,  and  cost 
£145  a-year! 

‘  Lord  Westmoreland,  they  found,  had  usurped  3,000  acres  in  Rock¬ 
ingham  Forest,  and  set  the  Crown  at  defiance. 

‘  Sherwood  Forest,  95,000  acres,  had  cost  the  country  from  1/60 
to  1786,  £9,037  above  the  receipts.  In  this  forest  it  appeared  Go¬ 
vernment  had  cut  a  road  through  Birkland  Wood  for  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  timber  felled  produced  £15,000,  which  was  given 
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to  the  duke ;  but  the  duke  charged  Government  for  fencing  off  the 

road  £118. 

‘  In  Brecon  Forest  timber  valued  at  £2,474  was  sold  for  £850  ;  and 
this  sum  in  the  book  was  written  off  “  even,”  because  the  expenses  of 
ike  sale  amounted  to  exactly  the  same  sum  f  f  ’ 


One  or  two  additional  facts  must  close  this  almost  incredible 
statement  of  government  delinquency  and  parliamentary  conni¬ 
vance.  The  Woods  and  Forests  of  England  produced  last  year 
a  gross  revenue  of  only  £39,395  135.  7c/.,  while  the  charges  for 
the  year’s  management  actually  amounted  to  £36,595  85.  5c/.;  so 
that  the  whole  of  these  magnificent  properties  yielded  only  a  net 
revenue  of  £2,800  5s,  2c/.,  while  the  whole  of  the  Crown  pro¬ 
perty,  which  if  honestly  preserved  and  managed,  would  have 
defrayed  all  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  has  been  reduced  by  a 
continuous  system  of  wholesale  plunder  to  the  paltry  rental  of 
£7,700.  It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
Crown-lands,  exclusive  of  minerals,  and  independently  of  that 
portion  which  may  be  considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
royal  person,  is  twenty  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  the  whole  of 
which  might  be  appropriated  to  the  mitigation  of  public  burdens, 
without  encroaching  on  any  possession  conducive  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  dignity  or  recreation  of  the  sovereign. 

W e  will  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  our  national  expenditure 
for  war  and  defence,  and  account  for  its  flagrant  magnitude  by 
the  constitution  of  our  houses  of  parliament.  Let  the  reader 
ponder  the  following  statement  of  the  blood  and  treasure  sacri¬ 
ficed  since  1688,  the  epoch  at  which  our  glorious  constitution  is 
said  to  have  been  completed,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  irre¬ 
spective  of  our  more  recent  wars  in  South  Africa,  India,  and  China. 


‘  COST  OF  OUR  WARS. 

The  war  of  1688  lasted  nine  years,  and  cost  at  the  time 
Borrowed  to  support  it,  twenty  millions ;  the  interest  on 
which  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  at  3i  per 

cent,  amounts  to . 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  lasted  eleven  years, 

and  cost . 

Borrowed  to  support  it,  thirty-two  and  a  half  millions  ; 
the  interest  of  which  in  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

seven  years  amounts  to . 

The  Spanish  war,  ending  1748,  lasted  nine  years,  and 

cost . 

Borrowed  to  support  it,  twenty-nine  millions  ;  the  in¬ 
terest  in  one  hundred  and  two  years  amounts  to  . 

The  war  of  1756  lasted  seven  years,  and  cost  .  .  . 

Borrowed  to  support  it,  sixty  millions ;  the  interest  in 

seventy-seven  years  amounts  to . 

The  American  wiir  lasted  eight  years,  and  cost  . 

3  c  2 


£36,000,000 

186,000,000 

62,000,000 

114,462,500 

54,000,000 

103,530,000 

112,000,000 

161,700,000 

136,000,000 
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Borrowed  to  support  it,  one  hundred  and  four  millions  ; 

the  interest  in  sixty-five  years  amounts  to  ...  .  236,600,000 

The  French  Revolutionary  war  lasted  nine  years,  and 

cost  . .  461,000,000 

Borrowed  to  support  it,  two  hundred  and  one  millions  ; 

the  interest  in  thirty-eight  years  amounts  to  .  .  .  267,330,000 

The  war  against  Buonaparte  lasted  twelve  years,  and  cost  1 , 1 59,000,000 
Borrowed  to  support  it,  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
millions  ;  the  interest  in  twenty-five  years  amounts  to  339,500,000 


Total 


£3,383,022,500 


NUMBEKS  SLAIN. 

The  number  of  British  alone,  estimated  as  slain 
or  perished  in  the  war  ending  in 
In  the  war  which  began  in  .  . 

In  the  w'ar  which  began  in  .  . 

In  the  war  which  began  in  . 

In  the  American  war,  began  in 
In  the  French  war,  began  in 


1697 

1702 

1739 

1756 

1775 

1793 


180,000 
250,000 
210,000 
250,000 
200,000 
.  700,000 

£1,820,000 


*  Shotvtng  an  expenditure  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  millions  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  ;  with  the  loss  of 
one  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  lives.’' 

Let  the  reader  recollect  the  history  and  causes  of  these  wars, 
find  say  if  this  incomprehensible  amount  was  not  chiefly  expended 
in  order  to  gratify  ambition  and  rapacity,  and  to  rivet  the  chains 
of  tyrants  on  prostrate  nations. 

W c  have  now  lying  before  us  a  return  of  the  total  expenditure 
incurred  for  our  military  and  naval  establishments  during  the 
last  thirty-four  years  of  peace ;  and  from  this  w’c  deduce  the 


following  statement : — 

YEARS 

Average  Expenditure 
Per  Annum. 

P'ive  years  ending 

1820  . 

. £18,760,110 

»> 

1825  . 

.  14,595,378 

1830  . 

.  14,859,083 

1835  . 

.  15,952,853 

»»  »> 

1840  . 

.  16,037,379 

1845  . 

.  18,985,113 

Expenditure  in 

1846  . 

.  20,189,912 

1847  . 

.  21,122,709 

1848  . 

.  21,820,400 

In  perusing  this  statement  we  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes. 
We  compare  the  expenditure  for  warlike  purposes  incurred  in 
the  past  year  with  that  of  1835,  and  we  find  in  that  brief  interval, 
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in  a  time  of  peace,  and  under  an  administration  which  came  into 
office  solemnly  pledged  to  ^  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,’ 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  forty  per  cent,  /  Let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  too,  in  aggravation  of  this  memorable  iniquity,  that  this  aug¬ 
mentation  has  been  made  under  circumstances  of  unusual  national 
adversity,  amidst  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  the  downfal  of 
merchant  princes,  the  spread  of  pauperism,  and  the  ravages  of 
famine.  '  The  history  of  our  country  will  scarcely  contain  a  fouler 
page  than  that  on  which  will  be  inscribed  the  names  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  the  Whig  administration. 

In  reviewing  this  scarcely  credible  plunder  on  the  part  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  property  of  the  Crown  for  themselves,  and 
of  the  earnings  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  military  and  naval 
establishments,  the  first  impression  would  naturally  be,  that  it 
could  not  be  directly  traceable  to  the  thoughtlessness,  selfishness, 
or  infatuation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  That  they  are 
guilty  of  extreme  folly  in  not  exerting  all  the  powers  they  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  application  of  the  remedy  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  a 
preliminary  difficulty  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  obstructs  their 
efforts  in  the  materials  of  which  the  legislature  is  composed. 

In  referring  to  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  peers,  we  must 
not  stay  to  develop  the  absurdity  of  our  system  of  hereditary 
legislation ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  evils  pointed  out  result 
in  no  small  degree  from  the  foolish  habit  of  rewarding  military 
arid  naval  services  with  the  honours  and  functions  of  legislature, 
and  by  making  these  functions  hereditary,  thus  creating  a  body 
of  men  who  possess  irresponsibly  the  power  to  perpetuate  exor¬ 
bitant  warlike  establishments,  together  with  all  the  extravagance 
by  which  they  were  themselves  originally  aggrandized. 

But  apart  from  this,  we  have  in  our  hands  an  analysis  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  compiled 
for  the  purpose  of  sho^ving  the  strength  of  the  war-party  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  results  of  this  analysis  will  be 
found  in  the  following  epitome : — 

‘  There  are  only  forty-seven  out  of  the  433  peers  who  have  not  relations 
in  either  the  army,  navy,  or  church ;  and  of  these  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  are  new  peers,  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  strike  their  roots 
deep  into  the  public  purse.  Others  are  hereditary  idiots  and  lunatics, 
both,  as  shown  by  statistic  documents,  very  numerous  in  the  peerage, 
but  not  the  less  still  sitting  as  legislators  for  the  nation — one  of  the 
gross  indignities  to  which  this  idiotic  system  of  hereditary  legislation 
subjects  us. 

‘  Of  the  455  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  it  will  be  found  by  the 
catalogue  here  presented  that  346  are  either  directly  military  and  naval 
officers,  or  are  immediately  connected  with  the  system,  and  its  support, 
by  their  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  children,  and  other  blood  relations. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  standing  majority  in  the  House  of 
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LoBDS,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  war  system,  of  209  PER. 
SONS,  or,  if  we  deduct  the  thirteen  who  are  at  present  minors,  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  individuals,  in  our  Upper  House !  Can  there 
be  any  wonder  then  at  the  constant  growth  of  the  expenditure  in  this 
department  ?  Does  there  need  any  other  explanation  of  the  mystery  ? 
There  are  638  brothers,  sons,  and  cousins  of  peers  in  the  army  and 
navy!  Of  the  military  peers  thirty-six  divide  £51,948  amongst  them. 
By  salaries  for  office,  thirty-seven  peers  divide  £131,000,  and  forty- 
nine,  who  are  state  pensioners,  receive  amongst  them  £222,635.  The 
amount  of  money  drawn  by  the  peers  from  the  country  yearly,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  enormous  funds  of  the  Church,  has  been  calculated  at 
£1,119,188,  but  must  far  exceed  that.  What  the  military  system  costs 
us,  and  what  debt  it  has  involved  this  country  in,  we  all  know.  Here 
we  behold  the  mainsprings  of  the  system  laid  bare  to  the  day.  What 
hope  with  such  a  parliamentary  peerage  of  getting  rid  of  it,  except  by 
one  great  and  national  effort  ?’ 

‘  Again,  out  of  the  659  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  w  e  have 
catalogued  no  less  than  356  who  are  officers,  or  the  immediate  con¬ 
nexions  of  officers.  There  are  six  marquises  who  are  the  eldest  sons  of 
peers ;  seven  earls  who  are  eldest  sons  of  peers ;  sixty-three  lords  who 
are  sons  of  peers  and  Irish  lords;  133  brothers,  sons,  and  immediate 
relatives  of  peers ;  fifty-six  baronets  related  and  belonging  to  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  twenty-six  eldest  sons  and  immediate  relations  of  baronets ; 
eighty-five  landed  proprietors,  married  to  sisters,  daughters,  &c.,  of 
peers. 

‘  Thus,  while  in  the  House  of  Lords  you  have  a  standing  majority  of 
200,  you  have  356  persons,  or  a  standing  majority  of  53,  in  what  is 
called  the  People’s  House,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  war  establishment 
and  official  extravagance.  You  have,  in  both  Houses,  702  persons 
banded  together  to  maintain  war  expenses.’ 

We  lastly  refer  to  the  practical  evils  flowing  from  what  is 
called  our  constitution  in  Church  and  State ;  in  doing  so  we  shall 
leave  untouched  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  a  State  Church, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  a  view  of  the  monstrous  extravagance 
and  financial  corruption  which  disgrace  the  existing  system,  and 
the  direct  derivation  of  these  evils  from  the  present  constitution 
of  our  legislature.  In  doing  so  we  shall  again  deduce  our  facts 
from  the  pamphlet  we  have  already  quoted: — 

‘  The  bishops  are  life-proprietors  themselves  to  the  amount,  includ¬ 
ing  the  four  Irish  ones,  of  1,900  livings . They  give  aw^ay 

w’hen  it  is  useful  to  give,  and  they  sell  when  it  is  profitable  to  sell. 
We  have  an  example  in  point,  as  it  regards  the  lay  peers,  at  this 
moment — Lord  Suffield  has  at  least  nine  livings  at  once  in  the  market . 

‘  What  the  bishops  do,  and  have  done,  in  the  sale  and  making  avray 
of  livings  and  Church  property,  w^ould  require  a  volume.  When  they 
accuse  us  or  anybody  of  wanting  to  alienate  and  spoliate,  ^ye  may  refer 
them  at  once  to  the  peerage  and  estate  of  Lord  Southampton,  which 
w’cre  created  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  and  under  the  ministry  of  the 
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Duke  of  Grafton,  by  a  direct  bargain  with  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fitzroy,  the  duke’s 
brother.  The  whole  of  the  Tattenhall  estate,  reaching  from  Blooms¬ 
bury  to  Highgate,  and  constituting  the  property  of  Lord  Southampton, 
was  sold  by  these  sons  and  guardians  of  the  Church  for  an  annuity  of 
£300  a  year ! ! !  and  the  purchaser  was  at  once,  on  the  strength  of  the 
great  estate  thus  acquired,  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Southampton,  all  mention  of  Tattenhall  being  carefully  kept  out  of 
sight.  .... 

‘In  “Howitt’s  History  of  Priestcraft,”  is  given  the  proceeds  of 
twenty-three  years  of  the  Archbishopric  of  York  to  the  Vernon  family, 
amounting  to  £751,000  !  The  profits  of  the  plunder  of  Lord  South¬ 
ampton  in  the  St.  Paul’s  case  above  quoted  are  stated  at  one  million 
and  a  half.  .... 

‘^But  besides  this  enormous  peculation,  the  fraud  and  falsehood 
to  which  it  gives  rise  are  most  frightful.  It  is  vain  attempting 
to  obtain  anything  like  truth  from  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  a 
Government  return.  When  the  prelates  return  the  income  of  their 
sees,  they  include  only  the  modicum  of  that  income  left  after  all 
the  gifts,  leases,  and  alienations,  made  to  their  successive  families. 
Thus  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1835,  was  returned  at  £6,301, 
while  it  was  really  worth,  in  Bishop  Luxmore’s  time,  £27,000.  That 
the  same  system  of  fraud  pervades  the  whole  Church  has  been  most 
strikingly  proved  by  the  clergy  themselves.  In  1803,  at  6s.  3J</.  per 
acre,  at  which  it  is  stated,  in  a  return  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Church  tithe  amounts  to  £7,000,000;  in  1832  the  clergy  returned  the 
whole  income  of  the  Church  at  £3,500,000,  or  half  the  value  of  the 
tithes  alone.  But  when  those  tithes  were  to  be  commuted,  they  again 
returned  them  at  their  true  value ;  the  return  to  the  Tithe  Commis¬ 
sioners  being  upwards  of  six  millions . 

‘  Well,  these  bishops,  holding  the  gift  of  1 ,900  livings,  sit  in  the 
House  of  Peers  to  continue  this  plunder  of  the  State  for  their  families, 
and,  of  course,  to  oppose  all  Church  reform.  The  lay  peers  possess 
4,050  livings  for  their  sons,  relatives,  and  good  purchasers. 

‘  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  48  livings ;  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  31  ; 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  24  ;  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  29  ;  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land,  29;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  13;  the  Marquis  of  Bristol, 
20  ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1 3  ;  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  32  ;  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Bath,  13  ;  Lord  Yarborough,  15;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  10; 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  14 ;  the  Earl  of  Craven,  13  ;  and  numbers  of 
other  peers  their  five,  six,  seven,  and  ten.  Will  they  listen  to  reform 
of  the  Church  ?  W’^hy  you  ask  them  to  give  up  comfortable  provisions 
for  the  junior  branches  of  their  families  of  £500,  £1,000,  and  up  to 
£8,000  and  £9,000  a  year. 

‘  The  gifts  of  li\'ings,  bishoprics,  and  other  dignities,  however,  are 
but  one  part  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  appro¬ 
priated  to  this  stupendous  Church  establishment.  There  are  the  great 
schools  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  &c.,  and  the  Universities,  all  in 
the  same  hands.  There  are  the  endowed  Charities,  valued  by  Spack- 
man  at  £19,604,150  ;  and  the  income  estimated  by  Lord  Brougham  at 
two  millions  a  year  in  the  very  same  hands,  and  just  as  grossly  abused.’ 
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‘  Ill  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Whigs  in  1 836 
to  manage  the  savings  from  the  Church  property,  for  the  building  of 
new  churches,  and  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  they  have  ex¬ 
pended  the  money  most  audaciously  on  their  own  palaces ;  and,  sj)iie 
of  public  exposure  and  remonstrance,  have  continued  to  do  so :  the  very 
last  report  showing  that  Dr.  Wilbcrforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  has  had 
£6,500  from  that  source  for  beautifying  his  palace  at  Cuddesden,  and 
its  gardens  ;  and  the  Hon.  T.  R.  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
£4,000  for  melon-pits,  conservatories,  &c.,  with  which  he  has  blocked 
uj)  one  of  the  windows  of  the  episcopal  chapel !  Palace  at  Ripon, 
£13,689.  Purchase  of  land  and  house  for  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
£1 1,000 ;  alteration  of  house  for  him,  £11,897.  Purchase  of  estate  and 
house  for  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  £39,406 ;  alteration  of  house  for  him, 
£13,302.  Purchase  of  estate  and  house  for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
£25,557.  Alteration  of  residence  of  Bishop  of  Worcester,  £7,000.  .  . 

‘  If  anj’thing  more  were  wanting  to  demonstrate  the  hopeless  rapacity 
of  the  Bishops,  and  also  the  Chapters,  it  is  amply  given  in  the  diocese 
of  Diurham.  There  it  has  been  proved,  that  for  ages  the  Prelate,  Dean, 
and  Chapter,  have  been  wasting  the  property  of  the  Church,  by  getting 
or  letting  the  rich  masses  of  coals  under  the  estates  of  the  see,  and 
pocketing  the  money.  The  ‘  Daily  News’  has  well  exposed  this  gross 
case  in  its  numbers  of  the  16th  and  26th  of  October  last.  It  shows 
that  the  law,  as  determined  by  Knight  v,  Mosley,  and  confirmed  by 
Lord  Eldon,  forbids  the  appropriation  by  the  incumbents  of  Church 
estates  of  the  minerals,  and  destines  them  to  the  augmentation  of 
livings.  But  spite  of  this,  it  asserts  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  have  embezzled  millions  of  pounds  from  this  property,  and 
continue  to  do  it  still.  In  1803  they  leased  the  coal  in  the  Manor  of 
Westhoc.  The  rent  one  year  was  £2,300 ;  but  taking  an  average  of 
rental  at  £1,800,  there  has  been  £73,000  of  the  public  property  pocketed 
by  these  untrustworthy  priests  in  that  time  from  that  one  source.  W esthoe 
is  in  the  parish  of  South  Shields.  Its  living  is  £200  a  year,  and  the 
whole  three  livings  of  the  parish  amount  only  to  £800,  the  population 
being  immense  ;  yet  a  sum  meant  by  the  law  to  increase  the  number  of 
churches  in  the  district,  which,  with  accumulating  capital,  would  now 
reach  about  £100,000,  has  been  thus  embezzled  by  the  spiritual 
teachers,  and  the .  livings  left  as  they  are ! 

‘  This  Durham  Dean  and  Chapter  are  known  for  vast  numbers  of 
years  to  have  di^ided  £32,000  a  year  amongst  themselves.  Mr.  Buddie, 
the  agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  gave  evidence  before  the 
committee  of  inquiry,  that  he  had  at  one  time  paid  them  £40,000  as  a 
fine  on  a  renewal  of  a  lease  of  a  coal-field,  and  on  a  subsequent 
renewal,  from  £20,000  to  £30,000.  Between  £60,000  and  £70,000,  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  absorbed  by  these  reverend  gentry  !  ’ 

Without  going  further  into  particulars,  the  analysis  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  with  respect  to  their  direct  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  property  and  to  the  astounding  peculation  connected 
with  its  tenure,  presents  the  following  startling  result,  viz.,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty y  being  a 
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standing  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  three  hundred  and  fifty-three,  or  a  total  in  both  Houses 
of  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  direct  holders  and  dealers  in 
churchers  and  church  influence  ! 

We  cannot  imagine  that  the  reader  can  have  accompanied  us 
through  these  details,  without  having  been  convinced,  that  there 
is  but  one  source  to  which  we  can  look  for  the  remedy  of 
our  national  grievances.  If  we  had  not  been  taught  by  Lord 
Chatham  that  ‘  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,’  and 
by  Mr.  Fox,  that  ‘  representation  is  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  political  evil,’  the  facts  before  us  would  have  led  us  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  that  conclusion.  When  we  see  that  only  one-eighth 
of  our  adult  male  population  has  even  the  name  of  the  franchise, 
and  that  with  the  more  dependent  classes  of  the  enfranchised,  it  is 
but  a  nominal  privilege,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  seats 
of  the  Senate  filled  with  the  partizans  of  those  military,  naval, 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  which  are  draining  away  the 
very  life-blood  of  our  country.  Every  objection  which  has  been 
put  forth,  by  aristocratic  selfishness  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
timid  ignorance  on  the  other,  against  the  legitimate  extension  of 
the  franchise,  has  been  demolished  by  argument,  and  refuted  by 
experience.  They  are  following  the  crazy  vaticinations  of  Lord 
Eldon,  and  the  hired  lamentations  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’ 
the  tropes  about  sunset,  and  the  threats  of  ^  Normal  Schools  of 
Agitation,’  to  the  common  limbo  of  exploded  quackeries.  The 
great  body  of  the  community  is  becoming  increasingly  sensible 
that  the  plague  under  which  they  are  perishing,  is  simple  oli¬ 
garchy  ;  and  they  will,  in  our  assured  belief,  consult  the  highest 
and  permanent  interests  of  the  nation  and  of  the  throne,  by 
merging  every  eflbrt  for  partial  improvements  in  one  combined 
movement  for  such  a  measure  of  Parliamentair  reform,  as  shall 
make  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature  a  mil  and  complete 
representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  to 
cleanse  the  fountains  of  legislation.  All  else  is  but  temporizing 
policy — the  busy  treatment  of  trivial  symptoms,  and  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  organic  and  mortal  malady. 
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Art.  IX. — Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River :  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  fitted  out  by  John  Jacob 
Astor,  to  establish  the  ‘  Pacific  Fur  Company  with  an  Account  of 
some  Indian  Tribes  on  the  Coast  of  the  Pacific,  By  Alexander 
Ross,  one  of  the  Adventurers.  8vo.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  lover  of  adventure  will  find  ample  gratification  in  the  perusal 
of  this  volume.  W e  have  rarely  met  with  its  equal,  and  yet,  strange 
as  are  some  of  the  incidents  recorded,  there  is  little  to  awaken 
incredulity,  or  even  to  shake  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative.  The  events  narrated  are  befitting  the  theatre  of 
their  occurrence.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  amid 
which  they  happened,  and  are  only  such  as  a  more  enlarged 
experience  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  W e  are  introduced 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  American  wilderness,  penetrate  its 
deep  forests,  travel  its  mighty  plains,  meet  with  the  extremes  of 
sultry  heat,  and  of  fierce  wintry  tempests.  W e  see  what  civilized 
man  can  dare  and  endure  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  have,  at  the 
same  time,  much  light  thrown  on  the  condition  and  characteristics 
of  the  Indian  tribes  who  were  once  sole  masters  of  the  scene.  The 
region  which  intervenes  between  barbarous  and  civilized  man, 
is  rife  with  the  romance  of  real  life.  The  intercourse  of  the  two 
furnishes  some  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  humanity,  and, 
if  faithfully  recorded,  would  do  more  to  illustrate  the  elements 
of  our  common  nature  than  a  score  of  works  on  mental  philo¬ 
sophy.  Mr.  Ross’s  volume  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
occurrences  of  this  debateable  ground,  and  its  value  is  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  such  was  not  his  object  in  its 
preparation.  Engaged  in  a  commercial  speculation  from  which 
large  returns  were  expected,  he  is  primarily  concerned  to 
record  the  mercantile  adventures  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
Brought  into  perpetual  contact  with  the  Indians,  he  had 
large  opportunities  of  noting  their  character.  His  narrative 
is  consequently  full  of  illustrations.  Directly  or  indirectly 
it  discloses  the  habits  of  Indian  life,  draws  back,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  the  veil  behind  which  these  sons  of  the  forest 
arc  concealed  from  European  observation,  and  paints,  with  all 
the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness,  what  is  taking 
place  beyond  the  verge  of  civilized  life.  Having  been  one  of 
the  earliest  commercial  adventurers  to  the  Columbia  River,  and 
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having  passed  fifteen  years  among  the  savage  tribes  west  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  *  I  was  induced,’  he  says,  ^  from  time  to  time, 
to  note  down  such  incidents  and  opinions,  illustrative  of  savage 
life  and  manners,  as  appeared  to  me  either  new  or  interesting.’ 
From  these  records  the  volume  before  us  has  been  prepared. 
*  It  is  not,’  Mr.  Eoss  tells  us,  with  evident  truth,  ^  an  arm-chair 
narrative,  derived  from  hearsay  tales,  but  the  result  of  practical 
experience  on  the  spot.  From  beginning  to  end,  I  had  person¬ 
ally  to  act  my  part  in  the  scenes  described ;  they  passed  under 
my  own  eyes  ;  and  the  account  altogether  may  derive  more  value 
from  being  authentic  than  from  any  adventitious  embellishment 
bestowed  on  it.’ 

It  was  in  1810  that  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York,  formed  ^  The 
Pacific  Fur  Company,’  into  whose  service  Mr.  Eoss  entered.  We 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  any  explanation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  company.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  several  per¬ 
sons  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Astor,  and  that  Mr.  Eoss 
was  engaged  with  the  prospect  of  considerable  gain  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  three  years.  The  adventurers  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  was  to  proceed  across  the  continent  by 
land,  and  the  other  by  sea,  in  the  Tonquin,  a  ship  of  300  tons 
burden.  Our  author  belonged  to  the  latter,  and  the  Columbia 
Eiver  was  the  common  destination.  The  land  expedition  left 
the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  Canada,  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  1810,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  September  the 
Tonquin  sailed  from  New  York.  We  pass  over  the  account  of 
the  voyage,  with  the  single  remark  that  a  more  brutal  disregard 
of  life  was  never  exhibited  than  that  which  is  imputed,  with 
apparent  justice,  to  Captain  Thorn.  They  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  Eiver  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1811,  having 
sailed,  according  to  the  ship’s  log,  21,852  miles.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  entering  the  bay,  but,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  the  whole  party,  consisting  of  thirty-three  persons, 
disembarked.  The  site  selected  for  their  establishment  was 
sufficiently  discouraging,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract : — 

‘The  extensive  Sound,  with  its  rocky  shores,  lay  in  front;  the 
breakers  on  the  bar,  rolling  in  wild  confusion,  closed  the  view  on  the 
west ;  on  the  east,  the  country  as  far  as  the  Sound  had  a  wild  and 
varied  aspect ;  while  towards  the  south,  the  impervious  and  magnificent 
forest  darkened  the  landscape,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
place  thus  selected  for  the  emporium  of  the  west,  might  challenge  the 
whole  continent  to  produce  a  spot  of  equal  extent  presenting  more 
difficulties  to  the  settler :  studded  wdth  gigantic  trees  of  almost  in¬ 
credible  size,  many  of  them  measuring  fifty  feet  in  giiih,  and  so  close 
together,  and  intermingled  with  huge  rocks,  as  to  make  it  a  work  of  no 
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ordinary  labour  to  level  and  clear  the  ground.  With  this  task  before 
us,  every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  armed  with 
an  axe  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other ;  the  former  for  attacking 
the  woods,  the  latter  for  defence  against  the  savage  hordes  which  were 
constantly  prowling  about.  In  the  garb  of  labourers,  and  in  the  sweat 
of  our  brow,  we  now  commenced  earning  our  bread.  In  this  manner 
we  all  kept  toiling  and  tearing  away,  from  sunrise  till  sunset — from 
Monday  till  Saturday ;  and  during  the  nights  we  kept  watch  without 
intermission.* — P.  70. 

The  settlers  immediately  commenced  clearing  the  ground  for 
their  location,  and,  after  nearly  two  months  of  laborious  and  in¬ 
cessant  toil,  had  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  prepared  for  their 
use.  The  men  were  generally  unskilled  in  such  work,  and  the 
humidity  of  the  climate  severely  tried  their  health.  Discontent, 
moreover,  speedily  arose.  M‘Dougall,  their  appointed  leader, 
failed  to  ensure  their  confidence,  and  desertions  at  length 
threatened  to  bring  the  expedition  to  an  untimely  end.  The 
conduct  of  the  Indians  was  at  first  friendly,  but  the  more  distant 
tribes  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  occasions  of  difference 
between  them  and  the  settlers  early  arose,  which  seriously 
afffected  the  security  of  the  latter.  The  land  party,  after  expe¬ 
riencing  almost  incredible  sufferings,  arrived  at  the  settlement, 
which,  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  the  enterprise,  was  named 
Astoria.  The  two  parties  formed  a  considerable  company,  and 
arrangements  were  soon  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  trade  with  the  Indians.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  continuous  narrative  of  their 
proceedings,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
extracts  illustrative  of  the  more  prominent  and  interesting  facts 
which  were  elicited.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  nearly 
forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  period  to  which  Mr.  Ross  refers, 
and  that  very  considerable  changes  have,  in  the  meantime, 
occurred  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  their  tribes 
have  entirely  disappeared,  others  are  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  character  and  habits  of  such  as  remain, 
have  been  seriously  afffected  by  intercourse  with  the  worst 
specimens  of  our  own,  and  of  American  society.  It  is  a  matter 
deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  first  contact  of  civilization  with 
barbarism  has  usually  been  productive  of  little  else  than  crime 
and  misery.  We  cannot  admit  the  evil  to  be  inevitable,  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  powerful  causes  contribute 
to  it.  W e  leave,  however,  for  the  present,  the  philosophy  of  the 
case,  and  note  only  the  fact.  The  scenes  unfolded  in  the  present 
volume  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
evade  the  conviction  that  the  fault  lay  rather  with  the  settlers 
than  with  the  natives.  We  believe  this  to  be  almost  invariable, 
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though  far  from  crediting  the  paradisaical  scenes  with  which 
some  romance  writers  have  peopled  the  wilderness.  But  enough 
of  this.  Let  us  hasten  to  our  proper  business.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  smile  at  the  absurd  customs  of  other  people. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  perpetually,  while  at  the  very 
time  we  ourselves  are,  in  many  cases,  as  open  to  derision.  The 
following  may  serve  as  an  example : — 

‘  Among  other  fantastic  usages,  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  and  particularly  those  about  Columbia,  flatten  the  heads  of 
their  children.  No  sooner,  therefore,  is  a  child  bom,  whether  male  or 
female,  than  its  head  is  put  into  a  press,  or  mould  of  boards,  in  order 
to  flatten  it.  From  the  eyebrows,  the  head  of  a  Chinook  inclines 
backward  to  the  crown ;  the  back  part  inclining  forward,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  There  is  thus  a  ridge  raised  from  ear  to  ear,  giving  the  head 
the  form  of  a  wedge ;  and  the  more  acute  the  angle,  the  greater  the 
beauty.  The  flatness  of  the  head  is  considered  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  being  free  bom.  All  slaves  are  forbidden  to  bear  this  aristo¬ 
cratic  distinction.  Yet  I  have  seen  one  or  two  instances  to  the  contrary, 
where  a  favourite  slave  was  permitted  to  flatten  the  head  of  a  first-bom 
child.  No  such  custom  is  practised  in  any  part  of  the  interior.  But 
all  nations,  civilized  as  well  as  savage,  have  their  peculiar  prejudices. 
The  law  of  the  land  compels  a  South-Sea  Islander  to  pull  out  a  tooth; 
a  northern  Indian  cuts  a  joint  off  his  finger ;  national  usage  obliges  a 
Chinese  lady  to  deform  her  feet ;  an  English  lady,  under  the  influence 
of  fashion,  compresses  her  waist ;  w  hile  a  Chinook  lady  deforms  her 
head.’ — P.  99. 


In  one  of  their  excursions  the  fur  traders  passed  a  night  on 
some  rocks  infested  with  rattlesnakes,  the  object  of  European 
terror.  The  natives  are  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  these  unwel¬ 
come  visitors,  and  generally  succeed  in  disarming  them.  ^  As 
soon  as  one  appears,  the  Indians  fix  its  head  to  the  ground  with 
a  small  forked  stick  round  the  neck,  then  extracting  the  fang  or 
poisonous  part,  they  take  the  reptile  into  their  hands,  put  it  into 
their  bosoms,  play  with  it,  and  let  it  go  again.  When  any  one  is 
bitten  by  them,  the  Indians  tie  a  ligature  above  the  wounded 
part,  scarify  it,  and  then  apply  a  certain  herb  to  the  wound, 
w^hich  they  say  cflfectually  cures  it.’  In  the  course  of  this  excur¬ 
sion  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pisscow  River,  a  beautiful 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Columbia,  where  they  were  met  by 
great  numbers  of  Indians,  who  ^  vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of 
kindness.’  The  remunerative  character  of  the  trade  carried  on 
may  be  gathered  from  a  fact  mentioned  by  our  author,  that  his 
party  purchased  four  horses  at  this  place  for  one  yard  of  print 
and  two  yards  of  red  gartering  each,  and  the  price  was  considered 
so  good,  that  horses  from  all  quarters  wxre  brought  in.  The 
appearance  of  a  brilliant  comet  served  to  elicit  the  joy  and 
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reverence  with  which  the  untutored  natives  were  prepared  to 
welcome  their  white  visitors.  ‘  The  Indians,’  our  author  reports 
^at  once  said  it  was  placed  there  by  the  Good  Spirit — ^which 
they  called  Skom-malt-squisses — to  announce  to  them  the  glad 
tidings  of  our  arrival;  and  the  omen  impressed  them  with  a 
reverential  awe  for  us,  implying  that  we  had  been  sent  to  them 
by  the  Good  Spirit,  or  Great  Mother  of  Life.’  A  house,  sixteen 
feet  by  twenty,  was  here  erected,  chiefly  of  drift  wood,  and  Mr. 
Ross  was  appointed  to  occupy  it  during  the  winter,  his  ‘  only 
civilized  companion  being  a  little  Spanish  pet  dog,  named 
Weasel.’  Here  he  remained  for  months,  and  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  winter’s  residence,  though  somewhat  too  extended 
for  our  space,  is  so  illustrative  of  Indian  character  and  life  that 
we  must  transfer  it  to  our  pages. 

‘  The  novelty  of  white  men,  and  particularly  of  a  white  man  alone, 
drew  crowds  of  inquisitive  Indians  about  the  place.  I  mixed  with 
them,  traded  with  them,  and  at  last  began  to  talk  with  them,  and  from 
a  constant  intercourse  soon  came  to  understand  them ;  but  still  the 
evenings  were  long,  and  the  winter  dreary.  Every  night  before  going 
to  bed  I  primed  my  gun  and  pistol  anew,  and  barricaded  the  door  of 
my  lonely  dwelling ;  and  the  Indians,  friendly  inclined,  always  with- 
drew  from  the  house  at  dusk ;  yet  they  had  often  alarms  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  often  gave  me  to  understand  that  enemies,  or  ill-disposed 
Indians,  were  constantly  lurking  about ;  and  whenever  they  began  to 
whoop  or  yell  in  the  night,  which  they  frequently  did,  I  of  course  par¬ 
took  of  the  alarm. 

‘  One  night  I  was  suddenly  awakened  out  of  my  sleep  by  the  unusual 
noise  and  continual  barking  of  Weasel,  running  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  through  the  house.  Half  asleep,  half  awake,  I  felt  greatly 
agitated  and  alarmed.  My  faithful  gun  and  pistol  w'ere  at  hand,  for 
they  lay  always  at  my  side  in  bed  ;  but  then  all  was  dark,  I  could  see 
nothing,  could  hear  nothing  but  the  barking  of  Weasel,  which  was 
continually  growing  louder  and  louder.  I  then  thought  there  must  be 
somebody  in  the  house  ;  for  I  was  ready  to  put  the  w'orst  construction 
on  appearances.  In  this  perplexing  dilemma  I  got  my  hand,  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  to  the  muzzle  of  my  gun,  and  gradually  drawing 
out  the  ramrod,  tried,  with  my  right  arm  stretched  out,  to  stir  up  the 
embers,  so  that  I  might  see ;  but  here  again  a  new  danger  presented 
itself ;  I  was  exposing  myself  as  a  mark  to  a  ball  or  an  arrow,  without 
the  chance  of  defending  myself,  for  the  light  would  show  me  to  the 
enemy  before  I  could  see  my  object ;  but  there  was  no  alternative,  and 
something  must  be  done.  Between  hope  and  despair  I  managed  to  stir 
up  the  ashes,  so  that  I  could  see  little  Weasel  running  to  and  fro  to 
the  cellar-door.  I  concluded  that  the  enemy  must  be  skulking  in  the 
cellar.  I  then,  but  not  without  difficulty,  got  a  candle  lighted.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  candle  in  my  left  hand,  I  laid  hold  of  my  pistol.  With  the 
lynx-eye  and  wary  step  of  a  cat  ready  to  pounce  on  its  prey,  I  advanced 
rather  obliquely,  with  my  right  arm  stretched  out  at  full  length  holding 
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the  cocked  pistol,  till  I  got  to  the  cellar-door,  the  little  dog  all  the 
while  making  a  furious  noise ;  when,  lo !  what  was  there  but  a  skunk 
sitting  on  a  roll  of  tobacco  !  The  shot  blew  it  almost  to  atoms,  and  so 
delicately  perfumed  everything  in  the  house  that  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  live  in  it  for  days  afterwards ;  but  that  was  not  all,  the  trivial 
incident  was  productive  of  very  bad  consequences.  Several  hundreds 
of  Indians  being  encamped  about  the  place  at  the  time,  no  sooner  did 
they  see  the  light,  or  hear  the  shot,  than  they  all  rushed  into  the  house, 
thinking  something  serious  had  happened.  So  far,  however,  there 
was  no  great  harm ;  but  when  they  beheld  two  rolls  of  tobacco  and 
two  small  bales  of  goods,  it  appeared  such  wealth  in  their  eyes  that 
they  could  scarcely  recover  from  the  surprise.  These  tempting  articles 
I  had  endeavoured  all  along  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their 
sight,  and  dealt  them  out  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  as  long  as  the 
Indians  did  not  see  them  in  bulk  all  went  w^ell ;  but  after  the  over¬ 
whelming  exhibition  of  so  much  property  there  was  no  satisfying 
them.  They  became  importunate  and  troublesome  for  some  time,  and 
caused  me  much  anxiety.  The  time  fixed  for  Mr.  Stuart’s  return  had 
now  arrived,  and  I  most  anxiously  looked  for  him  every  hour.  Often 
had  I  reason  to  curse  the  intrusion  of  the  skunk  into  my  house.  After 
some  time,  however,  things  settled  down  again  to  their  usual  level,  and 
good  order  and  good  feelings  were  again  renewed  between  us. 

‘  October  had  now  passed  by,  and  November  also,  but  no  Mr.  Stuart 
came,  and  various  reports  were  circulated  by  the  Indians  as  to  his  fate ; 
and  I  myself  now  began  to  despair  of  his  return.  The  delay  of  Mr. 
Stuart’s  party  had  a  visible  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Indians ;  they 
became  more  bold,  neglected  their  hunting,  and  loitered  about  the 
place,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  sudden  change.  Strange  Indians 
were  every  day  swelling  the  camp ;  they  held  councils,  too ;  altogether, 
they  were  a  changed  people. 

‘  Seeing  this  unfavourable  change  fast  spreading  among  the  Indians, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  delay,  I  set  about  counteracting  it.  I 
assembled  all  the  chiefs  and  other  great  men,  and  after  smoking  the 
pipe  of  friendship,  told  them  not  to  be  uneasy  at  Mr.  Stuart’s  absence; 
that  I  could  easily  account  for  it ;  that  finding  the  country  rich  in  furs 
as  he  went  along,  and  the  Indians  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  he  had 
most  probably  gone  off  to  the  white  men’s  land  for  more  goods,  and 
would  be  back  early  w  ith  a  rich  supply  and  many  people,  so  that  all 
their  wants  would  be  satisfied ;  that  those  who  hunted  best  w^ould  get 
most ;  that  they  had  better  exert  themselves  in  hunting  and  procuring 
furs  ;  that  their  success  would  entitle  them  to  the  favour  of  Mr.  Stuart 
and  the  great  white  chief ;  and  that  I  would  not  fail  to  represent  their 
conduct  in  the  fairest  light.  This  harangue  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  Indians  set  to  hunting  in  earnest,  and  kept  bringing  in  furs  regu¬ 
larly,  and  in  other  respects  behaved  exceedingly  well  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter.’ — Pp.  146 — 150. 

Mr.  Stuart  at  length  returned,  after  an  absence  of  188  days, 
during  which  time  our  author  had  procured,  at  a  cost  of  £35, 
1550  beavers,  besides  other  peltries,  which,  in  the  Canton 
market,  were  worth  £2,250. 
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The  excursions  made  into  the  interior  were  no  pleasure  jaunts. 
They  involved  much  toil,  and  no  little  hazard.  Our  summer 
tourists  would  not  be  injured  by  a  slight  experience  of  such 
hardships.  It  would  teach  them,  at  least,  to  prize  the  comforts 
and  security  of  home.  On  some  occasions,  however,  dangers  of 
a  serious  character  were  incurred,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen ; — 

‘  Leaving  Spokane  Fort,  we  turned  towards  home  again.  In  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  not  far  from  home,  as  we  were  ascending  a  very 
steep  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  vast  plain,  I  and  my  man  had  to 
walk,  leaving  our  horses  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  climb  up  as  they 
could ;  and  so  steep  and  intricate  were  the  windings  that  I  had  to  throw 
off  my  coat,  which,  together  with  my  gun,  I  laid  on  one  of  the  pack- 
horses.  The  moment  we  reached  the  top,  and  before  we  could  gather 
our  horses  or  look  about  us,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  cold 
snow-storm ;  the  sun  became  instantly  obscured,  and  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane.  We  were  taken  by  surprise.  I  immediately  called  out  to 
the  men  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  let  the  horses  do  the  same.  Just 
at  this  moment  I  accidentally  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  loaded 
horses,  for  such  was  the  darkness  that  we  could  not  see  three  feet 
ahead ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  the  horse  on  which  I  had  laid  my 
coat  and  gun.  I  instantly  cut  the  tyings,  threw  off  the  load,  and 
mounting  on  the  pack-saddle,  rode  off  at  full  speed  through  the  deep 
snow,  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  a  well-known  place  of  shelter  not  far 
off ;  but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  I  missed  the  place,  and  at  last 
got  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  I  could  ride  no  farther ;  and,  besides, 
my  horse  was  almost  exhausted.  In  this  plight  I  dismounted  and  took 
to  walking,  in  order  to  warm  myself.  But  no  place  of  shelter  was  to 
be  found.  Night  came  on  ;  the  storm  increased  in  violence ;  my  horse 
gave  up ;  and  I  myself  was  so  exhausted,  wandering  through  the  deep 
snow,  that  I  could  go  no  further.  Here  I  halted,  unable  to  decide  what 
to  do.  My  situation  appeared  desperate :  without  my^  coat ;  without 
my  gun  ;  without  even  a  fire-steel.  In  such  a  situation  I  must  perish. 
At  last  I  resolved  on  digging  a  hole  in  the  snow ;  but  in  trying  to  do 
so,  I  was  several  times  in  danger  of  being  suffocated  with  the  drift  and 
eddy.  In  this  dilemma  I  unsaddled  my  horse,  which  stood  motionless 
as  a  statue  in  the  snow.  I  put  the  saddle  under  me,  and  the  saddle¬ 
cloth,  about  the  size  of  a  handkerchief,  round  my  shoulders,  then 
squatted  down  in  the  dismal  hole,  more  likely  to  prove  my  grave  than 
a  shelter.  On  entering  the  hole  I  said  to  myself,  “  Keep  awake  and 
live ;  sleep  and  die.”  I  had  not  been  long,  however,  in  this  dismal 
burrow  before  the  cold,  notwithstanding  my  utmost  exertions  to  keep 
my  feet  ■warm,  gained  so  fast  upon  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  off 
my  shoes,  then  pull  my  trousers,  by  little  and  little,  over  my  feet,  till 
at  last  I  had  the  waistband  round  my  toes ;  and  all  would  not  do. 
I  was  now’  reduced  to  the  last  shift,  and  tried  to  keep  my  feet  w  arm  at 
the  risk  of  freezing  my  body.  At  last  I  had  scarcely  strength  to  move 
a  limb ;  the  cold  was  gaining  fast  upon  me ;  and  the  inclination  to 
sleep  almost  overcame  me.  In  this  condition  I  passed  the  whole 
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night ;  nor  did  the  morning  promise  me  much  relief;  yet  I  thought  it 
offered  me  a  glimpse  of  hope,  and  that  hope  induced  me  to  endeavour 
to  break  out  of  my  snowy  prison.  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  put  on  my 
frozen  shoes ;  I  tried  again  and  again  before  I  could  succeed.  I  then 
dug  my  saddle  out  of  the  snow,  and  after  repeated  efforts,  reached  the 
horse  and  put  the  saddle  on ;  but  could  not  myself  get  into  the  saddle. 
Ten  o’clock  next  day  came  before  there  was  any  abatement  of  the 
storm,  and  when  it  did  clear  up  a  little  I  knew  not  where  I  was  ;  still 
it  was  cheering  to  see  the  storm  abate.  •  I  tried  again  to  get  into  the 
saddle  ;  and  when  I  at  last  succeeded,  my  half-frozen  horse  refused  to 
carry  me,  for  he  could  scarcely  lift  a  leg.  I  then  alighted  and  tried  to 
walk ;  but  the  storm  broke  out  again  with  redoubled  violence.  I  saw 
no  hope  of  saving  myself  but  to  kill  the  horse,  open  him,  and  get  into 
his  body,  and  I  drew  my  hunting-knife  for  the  piu*pose  ;  but  then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  body  would  freeze,  and  that  I  could  not,  in  that 
case,  extricate  myself.  I  therefore  abandoned  the  idea,  laid  my  knife 
by,  and  tried  again  to  walk,  and  again  got  into  the  saddle.  The  storm 
now  abating  a  little,  my  horse  began  to  move ;  and  I  kept  wandering 
about  through  the  snow  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
storm  abated  altogether ;  and  the  sun  coming  out,  I  recognised  my 
position.  I  was  then  not  two  miles  from  my  own  house,  where 
I  arrived  at  dusk ;  and  it  was  high  time,  for  I  could  not  have  gone 
much  farther ;  and  after  all  it  was  my  poor  horse  that  saved  me,  for 
had  I  set  out  on  foot,  I  should  never,  in  my  exhausted  condition,  have 
reached  the  house.’ — Pp.  202 — 205. 

The  dangers  incurred  were  not  exclusively  those  of  the  elements. 
The  Indians  contributed  their  quota,  and  sometimes  excited  very 
serious  apprehensions.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  There 
was  much  to  alarm  and  stimulate  their  passions.  The  mere 
presence  of  the  white  man  was  ominous,  and  his  recklessness, 
haughty  bearing,  and  disregard  of  Indian  comfort  and  life,  were 
enough  to  provoke,  if  they  did  not  justify,  the  hostile  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  natives.  Their  dread  of  the  white  man’s  power 
must  have  been  great  to  prevent  their  exterminating  the  few 
stragglers  in  their  wilderness.  On  one  occasion,  as  a  party  was 
proceeding  up  the  Columbia  in  armed  boats,  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  of  an  intended  attack.  A  friendly  old  Sachem  earnestly 
advised  their  return,  but  they  rejected  his  counsel,  and  what 
followed  shall  be  told  by  Mr.  Ross : — 

‘  We  took  him  to  one  of  our  boats,  and  showed  him  a  brass  four- 
pounder,  some  hand-grenades,  and  sky-rockets ;  then  giving  him  some 
tobacco  to  smoke,  we  embarked,  and  crossing  over  to  the  right-hand 
side,  pushed  on  along  shore ;  the  Indians  being  all  on  the  left  bank. 
As  we  advanced,  the  Indians,  mounted  in  numerous  squadrons,  kept 
flying  backwards  and  forwards,  seemingly  bent  on  some  great  design. 
We  paddled  on,  however,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  anxious  to  get  to 
a  certain  point  a  little  beyond  the  forks,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile  broad.  When  we  came  just  opposite 
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to  the  Indians,  they  all  formed  into  one  mass,  and  could  not  have  been 
less  than  two  thousand,  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
canoes  along  the  beach.  Their  appearance  was  certainly  very  imposing 
and  formidable ;  and  the  noise  of  the  war-dance  and  w  ar-song,  mingled 
with  whooping  and  yelling,  was  terrific.  We  in  the  meantime  reached 
the  wished-for  point,  landed,  took  our  stand,  fortified  our  camp,  and 
awaited  the  threatened  attack.  This  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  about 
tw'o  hours  before  sunset.  All  at  once  the  canoes  were  launched,  and 
we  beheld  fifty-seven  of  them  filled  wdth  people  making  for  our  camp. 
All  was  suspense.  Every  man  squatted  down  with  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  As  the  fleet  approached  our  anxietv 
increased,  till  Mr.  Stuart,  who  kept  eyeing  them  all  the  time  w  ith  a 
spy-glass,  called  out — “  There  is  nothing  to  fear  ;  there  are  w  omen 
and  children  in  the  canoes.”  This  w^as  glad  new's  to  some  of  our 
party,  who  were  more  intent  on  saying  their  prayers  than  on  fighting. 
By  this  time  they  had  got  almost  close  to  us,  when  they  all  disem¬ 
barked  at  the  distance  of  about  tw'o  hundred  yards.  Mr.  Stuart, 
advancing  to  meet  them,  drew  a  line  on  the  sand,  as  much  as  to  say, 

“  Do  not  pass  this  they  obeyed — the  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked,  and 
laid  aside.  After  a  short  pause,  a  few  harangues  were  made.  They 
smoked  again ;  a  trifling  present  followed ;  the  business  w  as  ended, 
and  at  dusk  the  Indians  returned  quietly  to  their  camp.  We  supposed 
that  Tummeatapam’s  account  of  our  big  gun  influenced  their  conduct 
not  a  little.  Their  peaceable  behaviour,  however,  did  not  altogetlier 
quiet  our  apprehensions ;  a  strong  watch  was  set  for  the  night,  and 
before  the  morning  daw  n  every  man  had  his  gun  in  his  hand  ;  but  the 
Indians  had  disappeared.’ — Pp.  249,  250. 

The  enterprise  was  ultimately  abandoned,  and  Astoria  ceded 
to  the  North-West  Company.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  merits  of  the  case.  There  was  serious  mismanagement, 
and  the  usual  results  followed. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Ross  refers  to  the  mode 
of  missionary^  operations,  and  wx‘  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
express  our  strong  dissent  from  some  of  his  view's.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  maintain  the  infallibility  either  of  missionary  com¬ 
mittees  or  of  their  agents.  On  the  contrary,  we  readily  admit 
that  the  experience  of  fifty  y^ears  suggests  the  advisableness  of 
some  material  alteration  in  their  plans.  It  w'ould  be  strange  if 
it  were  otherwise.  We  should  have  lived  and  acted  to  little 
purpose,  if  we  had  not  grown  wdser  in  such  a  service  during  so 
protracted  a  period.  We,  therefore,  at  once  cede  to  Mr.  Ross 
that  a  review  of  our  missionary  economics  is  one  of  the  w  ants  of 
the  day,  and  we  should  hail  it  as  a  sign  of  no  ordinary  good,  if 
some  calm,  w'ell-informed,  and  independent  man,  would  address 
himself,  in  a  devout  and  fearless  temper,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject.  Further  than  this,  we  agree  w  ith  some  of 
Mr.  Ross’s  suggestions,  and  regret  the  evils  he  points  out.  e 
think,  how'evor,  that  he  has  greatlv  overcharged  the  latter,  and 
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differ  from  him,  toio  cceloy  in  the  view  he  broaches  of  the  priority 
which  should  be  assigned  to  the  civilizer  over  the  religious 
teacher.  His  remarks,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  penned 
many  years  before  the  labours  of  Williams,  Moffatt,  Knibb,  or 
Burchell,  were  known  to  the  world.  His  theory  is  now  clearly 
disproved  by  facts,  and  can  show  no  good  ground  for  being 
re*heard.  The  judgment  of  reflecting  men  is  settled  on  the 
point,  and  we  cannot  re-open  the  case.  Mr.  Ross’s  views, 
however,  are  broached  in  no  bad  temper,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
Christian  men  to  give  some  of  his  suggestions  their  earliest  and 
best  attention. 


Art.  X. — A  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonization^  with  present  reference 
to  the  British  Empire^  in  Letters  between  a  Statesman  and  a  Colonist. 
Edited  by  (one  of  the  Writers)  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  8vo. 
London:  John  W.  Parker.  1849. 

2.  The  Cohnies  of  England;  a  Plmi  for  the  Government  of  some 
Portions  of  our  Colonial  Possessions.  By  John  Arthur  Roebuck, 
M.P.  8vo.  London:  John  W.  Parker.  1849. 

3.  Space  for  Every  Man.  Addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  liord 
Ashley,  M.P.  8vo.  London:  Hatchard.  1849. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  collect  long  statements  of  obscure 
facts  in  order  to  prove  the  urgent  need  there  is  of  reform  in  the 
administration  of  colonial  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  public  mind  is  well  disposed  on  this  head ;  and  most  re¬ 
flecting  men  arc  agreed,  that  our  colonial  system,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  and  Air.  Zachary  Macaulay,  from 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  mischievous  working,  called, 
too  mildly,  a  chapter  of  accidents,  must  speedily  undergo  a 
great  change.  Nor  will  there  be  much  difficulty  in  selecting, 
from  the  plans  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  various  opinions, 
measures  far  superior  to  those  at  present  in  force.  That 
public  attention  is  begun  to  be  fairly  roused  to  the  subject,  is 
evident  from  the  numerous  works  lately  published  on  emigra¬ 
tion  and  on  colonization,  of  which  Air.  Wakefield’s  and  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  are  the  most  elaborate ;  as  well  as  from  Sir  William 
Alolesworth’s  motion  for  a  Royal  Commission,  with  Air.  Roe¬ 
buck’s  for  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  upon  Colonial  Reforms. 

The  prefatory  address  of  the  author  of  ‘  Space  for  Every  Alan,’ 
closes  with  the  expression  of '  an  earnest  hope,  that  it  may  induce 
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INQUIRY  upon  a  subject  (Colonization),  which  must  assuredly 
be  considered  the  topic  of  the  day,^  As  becomes  its  author, 
the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  this  important  subject  is  by  her 
treated  principally  in  its  bearing  upon  the  wants  of  our  working 
classes,  whose  distress,  she  asserts,  to  be  ^  a  growing  and  a  terri¬ 
ble  reality.’  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  confidently  expected,  that  an 
appeal  like  this,  to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Ashley,  will  not  be 
made  in  vain.  To  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  eager  to 
emigrate,  the  Government  replies,  we  have  no  funds  for  your 
voyage.  The  benevolent  writer  insists  to  the  contrary,  and  her 
argument  is  supported  by  those  who  possess  the  best  information  ; 
and  is,  moreover,  justified  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
of  last  year,  which  affirmed,  that  a  wise  minister  could  easily  find 
such  funds. 

Mr.  W akefield  quotes  for  the  motto  of  his  book,  an  opinion  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  which  settles  that  point.  ‘  There  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,’  says  ^Ir.  Mill,  ^that  colonization,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  w  orld,  is  the  very  best  affair  of  business,  in 
which  the  capital  of  an  old  and  w^ealthy  country  can  possibly  en¬ 
gage  ;’  and  one  of  the  gravest  complaints  against  theGovernment  is, 
that  not  only  does  it  refuse  to  do  what  a  government  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  do,  for  successfully  carrying  on  this  business 
of  colonization,  but  it  puts  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 

In  regard  to  granting  facilities  for  emigration,  the  appeal  to 
Lord  Ashley  w^arns  us  solemnly  that,  ‘  how  ever  much  may  yet  be 
left  in  the  power  of  wealth  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  there  may 
not  long  be  an  option  whether  they  shall  be  helped  or  no.’ 
Colonization  is  the  w^ay  of  relief  here  boldly  proposed ;  and  a 
valuable  summary  of  information  is  given  respecting  late  im¬ 
provements,  to  lessen  the  formidable  perplexities  always  attendant 
upon  it.  Its  solid  advantages  are  not  over-rated  ;  and  it  is  only 
wonderful  that  the  philanthropic  body  of  which  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Fry  is  so  distinguished  a  member,  has  not  already 
given  more  forcible  expression  to  such  views  as  hers.  Not 
long  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  with  Sir  Edward  North  Bux¬ 
ton,  headed  the  citizens  of  London,  who  declared  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  extended  emigration  on  better  principles  as  a  public 
relief.  The  same  theme  was  earnestly  advocated  in  connexion 
w  ith  the  brighter  visions  of  honourable  national  enterprise  by  the 
poet  of  all  humanity  : — 

‘  The  w'ide  w  aters  open  to  the  powder. 

The  w'ill,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 

Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 

Her  swarms ;  and  in  succession  send  them  forth 
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Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance,  their  deserved  reward. 

Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  performed. 

This  land  shall  witness ;  and  as  days  roll  on. 

Earth’s  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  effect 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 

Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 

Of  harmonized  society  ;  and  bloom 

With  civil  arts,  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 

A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 

From  culture,  unexclusively  bestowed 
On  Albion’s  noble  race  in  freedom  bom. 

Expect  these  mighty  issues  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood’s  ready  ear. 

Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results  ! 

Vast  the  circumference  of  hope — and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  British  lawgivers. 

Ah  !  sleep  not  there  in  shame !’ 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  common  efforts  of  active  states¬ 
men,  and  of  zealous  individual  advocates  of  this  cause,  will  dis¬ 
turb  the  repose  of  our  legislators,  on  colonial  topics,  and  enlighten 
the  public  mind  respecting  them. 

W e  have  always  been  a  great  emigrating  people,  and  properly 
guided,  we  should  become  a  great  and  united  colonizing  people, 
instead  of  exhibiting  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  people  per¬ 
petually  sacrificing  the  general  good  by  false  views  of  policy,  by 
bickerings,  and  by  sanguinary  conflicts,  until  violent  disunion  ends 
the  strife. 

When  James  I.  resisted  so  pertinaciously  the  endeavours  of 
the  enterprising  men  of  his  day  to  promote  plantations  beyond 
sea, — and  among  those  men  was  the  judicially  murdered  Raleigh, 
— at  that  time,  another  of  the  fathers  of  British  America,  Fair¬ 
fax,*  told  the  king,  that  Englishmen  were  still  what  Englishmen 
for  ages  had  been  ; — they  were  well  able  to  lead  the  way  to  new 
lands  when  uneasy  grown  at  home  ;  and  their  sons,  and  sons’ 
sons,  would  worthily  follow  their  example.  So  it  would  be  now 
with  an  active  administration  of  our  colonies,  secured  by  a 
rational  system,  based  upon  knowledge  of  their  affairs ;  and 
having  their  more  intimate  union  with  us  distinctly  in  view. 


*  The  passage  here  referred  to  was  quoted  from  an  unpublished  MS.  in  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton's  ‘  History  of  the  United  States’  (vol.  li.  chap,  on  the  Laws 
and  Constitutions).  This  MS.  deserves  the  attention  of  the  editors  of  the 
recently  published  *  Memoirs  of  the  Fairfax  Family.’ 
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It  was  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  British  statesmen  of  the 
last  century  to  think  the  American  colonists  were  eager  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  On  the  contrary,  the  Franklins  and  Washingtons, 
and  their  numerous  peers,  insisted,  with  truth,  that  misrule  alone 
forced  them  to  rebel  and  separate. 

This  is  a  capital  point,  and  it  the  more  deserves  attention,  inas¬ 
much  as  most  of  the  schemes  of  colonial  reform  advocated  at  pre¬ 
sent,  are  based  upon  the  opinion,  that  severance  from  the  mother 
country  is  an  inevitable  and  early  necessity.  Mr.  Roebuck 
even  advises  us  to  ‘  prepare  the  colonies  for  independence  and 
his  plan  has  no  provision  whatever  for  reforming  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Downing-street !  He  proposes  indeed  to  relieve  the 
home  administration  of  its  chief  duties  !  Mr.  Wakefield  is  more 
practical ;  and  although  a  zealous  partizan  of  colonial  ‘  self- 
government  in  a  proper  degree,’  he  gives  a  strong  view  of  the 
increased  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Colonial  Office,  when  its 
system  shall  be  improved. 

The  great  increase  of  emigration  of  late  years  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  reflecting  men  ;  and  Mr.  W akefield’s  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  has  given  a  great 
impulse  to  the  public  interest  on  the  subject.  Its  form,  that  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  statesman  and  a  colonist,  is  attractive.  For 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  a  grave  book  upon  colonial  affairs  has 
found  readers  in  England  ;  even  Sam  Slick’s  colonial  wit  has  not 
>varmcr  admirers.  Its  narrative  of  colonizing  struggles  during 
the  last  twenty  years  is  well  worth  perusing  ;  and  its  pictures  of 
the  charms  and  repulsions  of  colonial  life,  are  interesting.  Its 
demonstration  of  the  solid  benefits  w  hich  colonial  success  confers 
on  England,  offers  a  bold  challenge  to  the  economists  who  under¬ 
value  colonies  by  dwelling  too  much  on  the  abuses,  w'hich  they 
would  act  more  wisely  by  correcting.  The  inferiority  imputed 
at  home  to  colonists  is  set  by  Mr.  Wakefield  in  a  striking  light, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  w  ith  not  a  particle  of  exaggeration ;  but, 
as  we  shall  attempt  to  show",  in  concluding  this  paper,  Mr.  Wake¬ 
field  has  neglected  the  very  best  way  of  remedying  the  great  evil 
he  thus  exhibits  : — 

‘  Let  us  mark,’  he  says,  ‘  the  difference  of  the  reception  which  wc 
give  to  foreigners,  from  that  w"hich  w’e  give  to  colonists  when  they 
visit  England.  When  a  person  of  any  mark  in  any  foreign  country 
comes  to  London  on  a  visit  of  curiosity,  he  has  only  to  make  known 
his  arrival,  in  order  to  receive  all  kinds  of  attentions  from  the  circles 
whose  civilities  are  most  prized  ;  if  only  a  personage  in  some  German 
principality,  or  small  Italian  state,  he  is  sought  out,  feted,  perhaps 
lionized,  all  to  his  heart’s  content.  When  a  distinguished  colonist 
comes  to  London — one  even,  whose  name  stands  as  high  in  his  own 
community  as  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  Government  and  Opposi- 
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tion  do  here — he  prowls  about  the  streets, .  and  sees  sights  till  he  is 
sick  of  doing  nothing  else,  and  then  returns  home  disgusted  with  his 
visit  to  the  old  country.  Nobody  has  paid  him  any  attention  because 
he  was  a  colonist.  Not  very  long  ago,  one  of  the  first  men  in  Canada, 
the  most  important  of  our  colonies,  came  to  England  on  a  mission  with 
which  he  was  charged  by  the  colonial  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a 
Canadian  of  French  origin,  of  most  polite  manners,  well  informed,  a 
person  of  truth  and  honour,  altogether  equal  to  the  best  order  of  people 
in  the  most  important  countries.  On  account  of  these  qualities,  and 
also  because  he  was  rich  and  public  spirited,  he  enjoyed  the  marked 
respect  of  his  fellow-colonists.  The  delays  of  the  Colonial  Office  kept 
him  in  England  for,  I  believe,  more  than  two  years ;  and  during  all 
this  time,  he  resided  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  the  London  Coffee-House, 
on  Ludgate-hill,  totally  unknowing  and  unknown  out  of  the  coffee- 
room.  He  was  a  Canadian,  that  is  a  colonist,  and  was  less  cared  about 
here  than  a  load  of  timber  or  a  barrel  of  flour  coming  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  This  is  no  solitary  instance.  Colonists,  more  especially  if  they 
are  rich,  intelligent,  and  of  importance  in  their  own  country,  frequently 
come  to  England,  not  merely  as  foreigners  do,  to  see,  but  to  admire 
and  glory  in  the  wonders  of  our  great  little  country ;  and,  I  repeat, 
those  who  come  are  generally  tke  first  people  in  the  colony.  Do  you 
ever  meet  any  of  them  in  the  houses  of  your  friends  ?  Has  ever  the 
name  of  one  of  them  been  upon  your  own  invitation  list  ?  Certainly 
not,  unless  by  some  singular  accident.  But  I,  in  my  obscure  position, 
as  having  been  a  colonist  myself,  see  numbers  of  these  neglected  visi¬ 
tors  of  England ;  and  I  see  how  others  treat  them,  or  rather  neither 
well  nor  ill  treat  them,  but  take  no  sort  of  notice  of  them,  because  they 
despise  them  as  colonists.’ — Pp.  147,  148. 

There  is,  we  think,  a  fundamental  error  in  the  scheme  of  this 
work,  which  springs  from  a  neglect  of  what  seems  likely  to  cure 
this  mischievous  treatment  of  our  colonial  fellow-subjects.  Mr. 

8  M^akefield  sets  out  with  the  paradox,  that  ‘  the  government  of  the 
colony  by  the  mother  country  is  not,  equally  with  colonial  govern- 
i  ment,  an  essential  part  of  colonization.’  He  actually  holds  the 
j  United  States  of  America  to  be  still  colonies  of  England.  Hence 
it  is  not  practicable  to  bring  colonial  representatives  home 
to  enlighten  Parliament  upon  colonial  subjects,  and  through 
that  medium  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
really  to  administer  colonial  business.  It  is  with  a  very  different, 
and  far  wiser  view  of  the  case,  then,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  advances 
into  the  details  of  his  subject,  that  he  ably  combines  the  most  im¬ 
portant  topic  of  self-government  on  the  part  of  colonists  with  an 
J  effective  management  of  their  affairs  in  the  Colonial  Office  in 
Downing-street,  so  far  as  it  is  useful  to  meddle  with  them  there. 
His  sarcastic  and  complete  exposure  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
affairs  are  at  present  mismanaged  ^vill  prove  a  good  introduction 
to  the  reform  he  calls  for. 

As  was  stated  frankly  by  the  lender  Secretary  for  the 
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Colonics,  Mr.  Elliot,  last  year,  to  the  Emigration  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Wakefield  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  into  our  practice  the  sale  of  colonial  lands, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  price  to  the  transport  of  emigrants. 
The  mature  account  of  this  subject,  after  all  the  discussion  it  has 
been  submitted  to,  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  whole  of 
this  portion  of  the  book,  from  page  SS2  to  page  404,  must 
be  carefully  studied,  thoroughly  to  master  the  subject.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  to  sell  public  colonial  land  is  wiser  than 
to  give  it  away  ;  but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  price  to  ask  for  it.  On  this  point  Mr.  Wakefield  says : — 

‘  There  is  but  one  object  of  a  price ;  and  about  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  The  sole  object  of  a  price  is  to  prevent  labourers  from  turn¬ 
ing  into  landowners  too  soon :  the  price  must  be  sufficient  for  that  one 
purpose  and  no  other.  The  question  is,  what  price  would  have  that 
one  effect  ?  That  must  depend,  first,  on  what  is  meant  by  “  too 
soon or  on  the  proper  duration  of  the  term  of  the  labourer  s  employ¬ 
ment  for  hire  ;  which  again  must  depend  on  the  rate  of  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  colony,  especially  by  means  of  immigration,  which 
would  determine  when  the  place  of  a  labourer,  turning  into  a  land- 
owner,  w  ould  be  filled  by  another  labourer :  and  the  rate  of  labour- 
emigration  again  must  depend  on  the  popularity  of  the  colony  at  home, 
and  on  the  distance  betw  een  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  or  the 
cost  of  passage  for  labouring  people.  Secondly,  what  price  would 
have  the  desired  eflfect,  must  depend  on  the  rate  of  w^ages  and  cost  of 
living  in  the  colony ;  since  according  to  these  w  ould  be  the  labourer’s 
])ow’er  of  saving  the  requisite  capital  for  turning  into  a  landowmer  :  in 
proportion  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  would  the  requi¬ 
site  capital  be  saved  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  It  depends,  thirdly, 
on  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  colony,  which  would  determine  the 
quantity  of  land  required  (on  the  average)  by  a  labourer  in  order  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  landow  ner :  if  the  soil  and  climate  were  unfavour¬ 
able  to  production,  he  would  require  more  acres  ;  if  it  were  favourable, 
fewer  acres  w'ould  serve  his  purpose:  in  Trinidad,  for  example,  10 
acres  would  support  him  well ;  in  South  Africa  or  New'  South  Wales, 
he  might  require  50  or  100  acres.  But  the  variability  in  our  wide 
colonial  empire,  not  only  of  soil  and  climate,  but  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  on  w'hich  a  sufficient  price  would  depend,  is  so  obvious,  that  no 
examples  of  it  are  needed.  It  follows  of  course  that  different  colonics, 
and  sometimes  dififerent  groups  of  similar  colonies,  w’ould  require  dif¬ 
ferent  prices.  To  name  a  price  for  all  the  colonies,  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  fix  the  size  of  a  coat  for  mankind.’ — Pp.  347,  348. 

This  volume  is  enriched  with  reprints  of  Dr.  Hinds’  essay  on 
‘  Colonization,’  and  of  Mr.  C.  Buller’s  celebrated  Speech,  of  1843. 

Among  the  topics  omitted  in  it,andtow  hich  the  author  promises 
to  return — namely,  a  plan  of  colonization  for  Ireland — a  plan  of 
colonization  lor  the  AVest  Indies — a  history  of  convict  coloniza¬ 
tion  ot  England — some  suggestions  respecting  colonizing  com- 
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panics  seated  in  England,  and  the  limits  within  which  they  may 
be  useful  instruments — and  some  others  of  a  more  personal 
character,  there  is  one  of  extreme  interest.  This  is  the  plan  of 
education  for  the  families  of  those  who  intend  to  become  colonists. 
The  New  Zealand  Company  has  already  commenced  something 
of  this  sort ;  the  missionary  societies  have  taken  great  pains  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  we  hope  no  difficulty,  however  urgent, 
will  prevent,  or  retard  the  realization  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  design. 

Mr.  Roebuck’s  book  has  disappointed  us.  His  long  colonial 
experience,  his  practised  pen,  and  his  abundant  leisure,  had 
raised  great  expectations  of  what  he  would  produce.  His  ^ plan'* 
is  useful,  however,  by  being  based  on  some  invaluable  materials, 
which  will  be  studied  in  this  form  by  those  who  would  hardly  seek 
them  in  the  sources  to  which  Mr.  Roebuck  has  resorted.  The 
picture  which  he  gives  of  the  American  system  and  American 
success,  as  contrasted  with  our  no  system  at  all  and  our  failure^ 
is  not  one  wffiit  the  less  worth  having  under  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
hand,  because  the  same  picture  has  been  well  painted  before  by 
Mr.  Wakefield  and  many  others.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say, 
as  Mr.  Roebuck  says,  that  the  New  American  States  (its  terri' 
fortes)  have  not  hitherto  been  deemed  Colonies.*  Without 
loading  our  pages  with  a  crowd  of  references  on  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  point,  it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  it  is  the  express  sub¬ 
ject  of  examination  in  the  chapter  on  the  law  s  of  the  United 
States,  in  Mr.  Hinton’s  ‘  History,’  published  twenty  years  ago, 
w'here  some  of  the  documents  cited  by  Mr.  Roebuck  are  given 
word  for  word.  The  same  point  is  also  expressly  stated  in  a 
passage  cited  below,  from  a  pamphlet  well  worth  his  careful 
study,  although  of  old  date. 

Mr.  Roebuck’s  plan  is,  to  form  our  North  American  colonies,  as 
those  of  our  South  African  settlements,  and  Australia,  into  groups 
of  colonies,  each  group  having  a  common  head.  The  scheme  has 
been  often  proposed  before.  It  is  analogous  to  Franklin’s  famous 
plan  of  union  for  the  old  American  colonies,  in  1754.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  such  a  plan  ;  and  it  probably  would  long 
ago  have  been  Jidoptcd  but  for  the  apprehension  of  the  very 
result  which  Mr.  Roebuck,  strange  to  say,  puts  forward  as  his 
object,  colonial  independence.  He  has  here  developed  his  plan 
only  in  regard  to  the  Canadas,  or  British  North  America.  He 
follows  Mr.  Wakefield  in  denouncing  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  treating  the  colonists  as  inferior  people.  He  points 
out  the  irresistible  tendency  of  men  so  treated  to  abandon  us, 
and  to  annex  their  country  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  free  American  citizens.  This  he  does  admirably.  But 
having  in  view  the  excellent  purpose  of  abating  this  monstrous 

•  The  Colonies  of  England,  p.  18. 
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abuse  of  British  power,  Mr.  Roebuck  proposes  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
not  to  elevate  the  colonist,  and  make  him  really,  what  he  is  by 
law,  a  Briton,  but  to  cut  him  off  from  us  by  setting  up  an 
administrative  and  legislative  machinery  in  the  colonies  as  tiearly 
as  possible  independent  of  England,  in  order  that  they  may,  in 
due  time,  become  absolutely  independent. 

Without  doubt,  Adam  Smith’s  wish  was  patriotic,  that  the 
time  might  come  when  the  separation  of  colonies  from  the  mother 
country  should  be  arranged  voluntarily,  and  upon  friendly 
terms ;  and  at  the  present  day  few  will  venture  to  anticipate 
centuries  of  union  between  distant  communities.  But  it  does 
seem  to  be  in  the  highest  possible  degree  imprudent  and  un- 
statesmaiilike,  to  frame  our  institutions  so  as  to  hasten  their  sever¬ 
ance  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  institutions  so  framed,  to 
deteriorate  colonial  and  national  character.  To  set  up  a  scheme 
of  colonial  government,  over  which  the  home  government  shall 
not  exercise  a  vigilant  control,  is  doing  that.  Give  to  colonics 
all  that  the  United  States  give  to  their  territories,  and  much, 
as  in  America,  will  remain  to  the  government  at  home — the 
management  of  7iew  lands — all  questions  of  aborigines — all 
judicial  and  administrative  appeals.  By  Mr.  Roebuck’s  plan,  it 
is  proposed  to  leave  these  subjects  to  remote  authorities,  un¬ 
checked  and  unadvised. 

There  is  an  old  and  most  important  branch  of  colonial  reform 
which  neither  Mr.  Wakefield  nor  Mr.  Roebuck  notice — namely, 
representation  of  the  colonies  and  of  India  in  Parliament — although 
that  single  measure  would  probably  go  far  to  settle  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  distract  us.  So  early  as  1754,  Franklin 
discussed  it  with  Governor  Shirley.  Both  thought  it  would 
strengthen  the  union  of  the  colonies  with  England.  It  would 
‘  occasion  the  laws,’  says  Franklin,  ^  to  be  better  and  more 
impartially  considered.’  * 

Afterwards,  in  1766,  Baron  Maseres,  who  had  been  Attorney- 
General  in  Canada,  wrote  an  able  essay,  recommending  this 
measure  as  the  only  way  to  restore  harmony  with  the  colonies ; 
and  Franklin  then  said  of  it, — ^  The  time  was,  when  the  colonies 
would  have  esteemed  it  a  great  advantage,  as  well  as  an  honour, 
to  them,  to  be  permitted  to  send  members  to  Parliament,  and 
would  have  asked  for  that  privilege  if  they  could  have  had 
the  least  hope  of  obtaining  it.  Now  they  are  indifferent  about 
it,  and  will  probably  not  ask  it,  though  they  might  accept  it 
if  ofiered  them.  The  time  will  come  when  they  will  certainly 
refuse  it. 

‘  But  if  such  an  union  were  now  established,  which  it  highly 
•  Franklin’s  Works,  by  Sparks,  vul.  iii.  p.  64. 
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imports  this  country  to  establish,  it  would  probably  subsist  as 
long  as  Britain  shall  continue  a  nation. 

‘  England,  however,  is  too  proud,  and  too  much  despises  the 
Americans,  to  bear  the  thought  of  admitting  them  to  such  an 
equitable  participation  in  the  government  of  tlie  whole.’  * 

In  1832  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  colonial  representation 
into  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  occasionally  the  topic  is  discussed 
abroad  and  at  home.  When  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  elected 
for  Southwark,  he  was  asked  on  the  hustings  whether  he  would 
vote  for  such  a  measure  ;  and  at  public  meetings  in  the  colonies 
it  is  often  urged  as  eminently  wise  and  useful. 

This  measure  is  advocated  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘  Britain 
and  her  Colonial  Dependencies,  and  their  Right  to  be  Repre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament,’  which  presents  most  of  the  points  of  the 
case  forcibly.  It  is  the  production  of  one  who,  during  thirty 
years,  has  had  intimate  personal  connexion  with  our  colonies, 
western  and  eastern ;  and  it  has  been  republished  in  various 
forms. 

‘  The  object  of  this  paper,’  says  the  writer,  ‘  is  to  submit  a  plan, 
through  the  working  of  which,  the  empire  may  become  durable,  by 
establishing  that  oneness  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  can  alone  secure.  It  is  a  wretched  policy  to  govern  the 
colonies  upon  principles  which  tend  to  their  separation  from  the  parent 
state,  so  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  throw  off  her  domination. 
It  is  merely  a  dream  to  indulge  in  the  idea  that  any  body  of  English¬ 
men  will  ever  willingly  consent  to  their  own  degradation.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  so  long  as  they  are  deprived,  by  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
of  a  voice  in  the  national  councils,  must  inevitably  be  the  case.  .  .  . 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  the  colonists  into  those  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation,  would  at  once  raise  them  to  that  status  they  had 
lost  by  expatriation  ;  and,  in  return,  they  would  bring  to  those  councils 
that  intelligence,  that  information  on  colonial  questions — the  absence 
of  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of  the  empire.  The 
fear  expressed  by  some  members  of  Parliament,  that  the  men  sent 
would  be  unequal  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  indicates  an  entire 
ignorance  of  colonial  constituency,  and  some  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  British  minds  at  work  in  distant  lands.  ... 

‘  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  the  colonial  legis¬ 
latures  have  a  tendency  to  create  difficulties  between  England  and  her 
respective  provinces.  It  is  the  limiting  of  the  ambition  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  merely  inferior  civil  colonial  offices,  and  cutting  them  off  from 
the  hope  of  superior  objects  of  ambition,  that  has  created  the  distaste 
to  British  rule,  generated  opposition,  and  the  fixed  resolve  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  altogether,  whenever  such  a  step  may  be  found  practicable.  .  .  . 

‘  The  unhappy  tendency  of  our  present  policy  is  to  excite  a  discon¬ 
tented,  and  nurse  a  democratic  feeling  in  the  colonies ;  and  yet,  with  a 
pertinacity  as  ruinous  as  it  is  strange,  do  the  opposers  of  a  modification 

*  The  Works  of  Franklin.  London  ;  8vo,  1806;  vol.  iii.  p.  239. 
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in  colonial  government  still  cling  to  a  system  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  defective,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  axiom — 

**  Quern  deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat.” 

‘  It  will  perhaps  be  conceded,  that  emigrants  generally  are  of  enter¬ 
prising  character,  and  therefore  the  last  men  to  submit  without  repin¬ 
ing  to  degradation,  or  to  any  abridgment  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen. 
Who,  then,  can  be  surprised  that  the  colonists  should  not  only  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  position,  but  also  evince,  from  time  to  time,  a  spirit 
which  is  too  often  erroneously  termed  factious  radicalism  ? 

‘  The  opinion  that  colonies,  as  they  become  strong  must  of  necessity 
become  independent,  is  undoubtedly  entertained  by  many  ;  but,  as  1 
have  said,  there  is  no  proof  that  such  would  be  the  result,  provided 
the  system  tended  to  amalgamate  those  dependencies  with  the  empire, 
a  concession  which  can  only  be  rendered  perfect  by  according  to  their 
people  equal  rights  and  privileges,  the  denial  of  which,  beyond  all 
question,  paves  the  way  for  colonial  separation,  an  event  which  “justice 
to  the  colonies  ”  would  easily  avert.  .  .  . 

‘  Such  being  the  fact,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  consider  how  far  the 
colonists  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  local 
affairs  ?  The  very  admission  of  the  opponents  of  such  colonial  con¬ 
cession,  supporters  of  the  irresponsible  rule  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
admirers  of  the  policy,  miserable  as  it  has  proved  to  be,  of  keeping 
colonists  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  treating  them  as  aliens — that  the 
time  7nust  come  when  they  will  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Britain,  proves 
the  folly  and  infatuation  of  pursuing  the  present  unstatesman-like 
course.  Colonists  are  far  from  averse  to  British  connexion  or  to 
British  laws  ;  they  are  proud  of  the  one,  and  claim  participation  in  the 
other  as  a  right ;  the  first  is  shown  by  the  generous  glow  of  the  feelings 
of  patriotism,  by  frequent  petitions  for  the  peculiarly  British  privileges 
— trial  by  jury  and  self-legislation. 

‘  I  here,  by  way  of  illustration,  can  but  observe,  that  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  the  same  constitution  is  now  possessed  which  it  originally 
received,  this  disposition  to  cherish  old  laws  and  customs  is  strongly 
manifested — that  state  is  linked  to  the  United  States  by  sending  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  General  Congress.  This  right  is  the  link  which  holds 
those  powerful  states  together ;  and  as  their  territories^  as  they  term 
their  colonies,  become  populated,  they  are  attached  to  the  States  by 
similar  links,  and  so  become  nationalized.  Will  any  man  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  America  would  hold  together  one  day,  if  the 
original  union  of  thirteen  states  had  ruled,  or  had  attempted  to  rule, 
the  population  of  the  additional  thirteen  states  ?  The  conclusion  is 
obvious  : — 

‘  Taking  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  proposed  first,  that 
every  colony  of  Englishmen,  possessing  a  British  population  of  a  given 
number,  should  have  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  deputies  to  represent  their  general  interests  in  that  house,  and 
that  absolute  local  legislative  control  should  be  accorded  to  every 
colony  reaching  a  certain  population,  for  local  purposes.  ... 

‘  Every  community  possesses  ambitious  men — they  will  either  bo 
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useful  or  mischievous ;  useful  if  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
birthright — mischievous  if  deprived  of  it.  The  nation  would  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  men  really  conversant  with  colonial 
questions,  who  would  possess  the  confidence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  local  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
colonists  ;  this  would  give  them  the  necessary  influence  at  home ;  these 
men  being  eligible  to  fill  the  highest  office  of  the  state,  will  be  in  the 
right  position,  and  colonists  then  would  no  longer  feel  themselves  in  a 
degraded  state,  but  Englishmen  ;  indeed,  they  would  be  considered  by 
the  British  public  as  part  of  themselves.  .  .  . 

‘  That  colonies  must  always  be  expensive,  governed  as  they  now  are, 
is  true,  but  did  they  govern  themselves,  they  would  be  able  to  meet 
all  expenses,  unless  a  place  held  for  its  military  position,  such,  for 
example,  as  Gibraltar,  and  I  may  add,  the  Falkland  Islands.  They 
are  generally  able  to  do  so  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  known 
to  flourish  in  a  degree  that  is  perfectly  surprising  to  us  who  pursue  a 
different  policy.’ 

The  nomination  of  able  men  from  the  provinces  to  be  senators, 
contributed  to  the  durability  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  Spain, 
and  even  Britain,  could  produce  distinguished  candidates  for  the 
imperial  purple.  So  the  remotest  parts  of  China  send  their  most 
enlightened  sons  to  share  the  honours  of  the  state  in  Pekin ;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  source  of  the  greater  durability  of  the  Chinese 
empire  is  to  be  found  in  this  principle.  Unquestionably  the  vast 
and  rapidly  growing  dominions  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
are  held  together  by  no  bond  more  powerful  than  the  complete 
equality  of  their  numerous  members.  It  is  strange  that  so 
simple  a  means  of  increasing  our  strength  should  not  be  more 
zealously  followed  up,  since,  too,  the  same  principle  belongs  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  old  constitution  of  England ;  for  representatives  in 
Parliament  always  accompanied  the  ancient  annexation  of  new 
territories. 

That  the  modern  advocates  of  official  colonial  despotism  should 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  sight  this  only  way  of  elevating 
colonists  to  our  level,  is  intelligible  ;  but  that  sincere  constitu¬ 
tional  reformers  should  copy  them  in  treating  colonists  as 
inferiors,  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for.  It  is  enough  to  be 
able  to  assert  that  the  remedies  proposed  by  these  reformers  for 
our  colonial  disorders,  instead  of  strengthening  the  empire,  con¬ 
fessedly  aim  at  its  partition.  On  the  contrary,  the  introduction 
of  colonial  members  into  the  legislature  at  home,  would  fortify  us 
by  enlightening  our  councils. 

One  example  will  show  the  advantage  of  having  a  distinguished 
colonist  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  fellow-country¬ 
men.  In  South  Africa,  as  things  are  now  managed,  whilst  the 
settlers  prosper  in  spite  of  mismanagement,  everything  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  falls  out  wrong,  with  the  elements  of  great 
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success  at  its  command.  Sanguinary  wars  are  common  instead 
of  peace.  Millions  are  wasted  instead  of  a  wise  economy  being 
fostered.  A  colony  long  far  too  large,  as  all  the  Secretaries  of 
State  have  insisted,  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  extent  in  the 
last  few  months.  At  the  same  time,  South  African  afihirs  are  so 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Colonial  Office,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  IS  compelled  to  allow  this  enormous  annexation  of  80,000, OOO 
of  acres  sorely  against  his  will ;  and  during  nine  years  before  the 
last  Caffre  war.  Parliament  was  absolutely  without  intelligence  re¬ 
specting  the  most  important  of  those  affairs.  Not  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  knows  anything  definite  of  the  wholesale  slaughtering  of  the 
Cape  emigrants  by  the  blacks,  or  of  those  of  the  blacks  by  the 
Cape  emigrants — of  the  pitched  battles  between  those  emigrants 
and  the  Queen’s  troops — and  still  less  of  the  adoption  of  Natal, 
when  one  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Stanley,  declared  he  was 
himself  too  little  acquainted  with  its  circumstances  to  be  able  to 
settle  its  constitution  ;  when  another  Secretary,  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  refused  to  advise  its  adoption,  altbough  the  mcaMiro 
would  have  saved  ten  thousand  lives — when  finally,  so  respectable 
a  minister  as  Mr.  Labouchere,  did  not,  at  that  time,  even  know 
where  Natal  was.*  Consequently,  when  some  calamity  occurs, 
nobody  is  prepared  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  subject. 
Less  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  under  such  a  system  of  neglect  and 
secrecy,  to  find  that  a  ten  years’  fraud  has  been  committed 
respecting  the  Caffre  frontier  ;  and  that  a  wise  and  humane  plan 
of  intercourse  wdth  the  native  tribes  has  been  perverted  to  their 
extreme  suffering  and  our  great  loss.  The  House  of  Commons, 
which  advised  this  system  in  1836,  received  no  intelligence 
whatever  of  its  results  until  1846,  w’hen  news  arrived  of  a 
fresh  war,  which  has  already  cost  two  millions  sterling.  Yet 
that  humane  system  succeeded,  and  the  abandonment  of  it 
caused  the  war. 

These  things  would  have  been  impossible  with  a  representative 
like  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  from  the  Cape,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  in  1834,  he  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  prosperous 
spread  of  civilization  by  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  new  territory 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  most  beneficially  to  tbe  native 
tribes  and  to  the  colonists;  and  as  in  1835  he  proved,  when  a 
witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a 
good  understanding  might  be  maintained  with  the  Caffres ;  as 


•  The  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  "Wakefield  is  certainly  genuine,  and  suggestive 
enough.  When  the  bill  for  a  colony  in  South  Australia  was  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  royal  duke  was  puzzled  to  know  where  on  earth  that  place  could 
be.  ‘  Oh  !  *  said  Lord  Brougham,  ‘  somewhere  near  Botany  Bay.’  This  is  a 
^ndant  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  projected  mail  coach,  to  run  from  Sidney  to 
Hobart  Town,  forgetting  Bass’s  Straits. 
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also  in  1836-37,  when  governor  of  the  frontier,  he  really  main¬ 
tained  such  good  understanding  with  them, — so  in  Parliament  he 
would,  in  the  first  place,  have  prevented  the  gross  ignorance  of 
these  important  affairs,  and  then  exposed  and  stopped  the  follies 
and  intrigues  which  have  been  so  mischievous.  What  an  able 
colonist  states  to  a  committee  of  Parliament,  as  a  witness,  he  can 
of  course  present  more  forcibly  and  more  opportunely  as  a 
member. 

On  the  head  of  intelligence  alone,  colonial  members  would  be 
beyond  price. 

All  are  agreed  about  the  astounding  ignorance  prevalent  in 
England  upon  colonial  affairs,  deeply  as  they  concern  us.  We  are 
unable  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  political  value  of  any 
past  incident,  because  we  do  not  know  its  bearings,  nor  its  hold 
upon  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  people.  We  are  one  day 
alarmed  without  reason  ;  more  frequently  we  are  indifferent  when 
we  ought  to  be  alarmed.  Thus,  measures  are  taken  without  fore¬ 
sight,  and  money  spent  without  providence.  But  let  colonial 
members  be  in  Parliament,  and  much  of  this  will  be  altered.  If 
false  policy  and  false  pride  prevent  their  admission,  another  step 
should  be  taken  forthwith,  to  secure  the  regular  communication  of 
colonial  intelligence.  This  is  the  revival  of  Lord  Somers’s  plan 
of  periodical  reports  of  all  material  colonial  occurrences.  Such 
reports  were  entered  upon  the  journals  of  Parliament  for  above 
twelve  years  in  Queen  Anne’s  time ;  and  their  discontinuance 
was  a  great  mistake. 

A  more  personal  subject  of  colonial  reform  remains,  which 
neither  Mr.  Wakefield  nor  Mr.  Roebuck  advert  to.  This 
is  the  redress  of  individual  colonial  grievances.  In  Frank¬ 
lin’s  ^  rules  for  reducing  a  great  empire  to  a  small  one,’  it  is 
recommended  that  complainants  of  any  colonial  injustice,  shall 
be  punished  with  long  delay,  enormous  expense,  and  a  final 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  oppressor.  The  sarcasm  has  been  jus¬ 
tified  by  perseverance  in  the  practices  which  suggested  it.  Last 
year  an  order  in  council  revived  an  old  jurisdiction  to  meet  the 
evil  by  giving  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  But  the  measure  was  spoiled  by  the 
hearing  of  the  appellant  being  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  minister  complained  against;  and  even  a  few  months’  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  readiness  to  consent  to  such  hearing  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
complaint. 

Mr.  Roebuck  could  not  make  a  better  use  of  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  position  than  by  looking  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  administration  cases,  especially  in  those  which  arise 
in  the  colonies.  His  plan  proposes  the  nomination  of  Colonial 
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Governors  by  the  Crown.  The  control  of  those  Governors  by  the 
Crown  follows  of  course ;  and,  it  would  be  too  sanguine  a  view 
of  their  probable  character,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  governed, 
to  conclude,  with  Mr.  Roebuck,  that  by  increasing,  as  he  pro¬ 
poses,  the  means  of  popular  resistance  to  tyranny  or  weakness, 
we  shall  greatly  lessen  the  chances  of  colonial  conflicts.  An 
improvement,  therefore,  in  the  tribunal  before  which  such  con¬ 
flicts  may  be  brought  is  of  urgent  necessity. 

The  Privy  Council  Act  of  1833  made  this  point  worse  than 
it  had  been  under  the  old  usage,  when  justice  was  at  least  the 
law,  however  much  injustice  had  become  the  practice.  Lord 
Brougham’s  later  bill  added  confusion  to  that  injustice.  The 
whole  subject  requires  masterly  revision,  as  a  branch  of  colonial 
reform,  to  the  need  of  which  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council 
bear  ample  testimony. 

Our  last  topic  is  that  of  the  aborigines — the  coloured  natives  of 
the  soil  we  are  colonizing — its  owners. 

The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Fry  cannot  undervalue  this  topic, 
although,  in  her  address  to  Lord  Ashley,  it  has  not  the  promi¬ 
nent  place  due  to  it.  There  is  no  one  head  of  colonial  reform 
more  urgently  requiring  attention  ;  and  none  upon  which 
the  colonial  member  in  Parliament  would  be  more  capable  of 
giving  and  receiving  instruction.  We  are  fast  destroying  the 
Indian  of  Canada,  and  the  poor  Australian  ;  and  if  a  stand  has 
been  made  for  the  New  Zealander,  the  Hottentot,  who  had  hoped 
to  be  spared,  is  at  this  moment  in  more  imminent  peril  than 
ever.  With  a  selfishness  deserving  execration,  the  colonists  and 
the  Government,  after  drawing  largely  on  the  courage  and  mili¬ 
tary  aptitude  of  the  Hottentot  in  the  late  double  war  against  the 
Caflfres  and  the  Emigrant  Boers,  are  at  this  moment  meanly 
denying  his  capacity  for  civilization,  and  scandalously  disregard¬ 
ing  his  dearest  rights,  without  the  enjoyment  of  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  impossible.  The  Government  is  even  adding,  what  the 
colonists  repudiate,  the  evil  of  convict  transportation,  to  crowui 
the  work  of  native  destruction  in  South  Africa. 

Whilst,  how  ever,  we  are  meting  out  the  earth,  and  converting 
its  resources  to  our  advantage,  surely  the  Ashleys,  the  Gurneys, 
and  the  Buxtons,  who  wisely  support  colonization,  will  not  permit 
the  white  man  to  spread  or  to  prosper  without  an  effort  to  do 
justice  to  the  aborigines,  his  friends  and  fellow  s. 


Art.  XL— ■!.  The  Case  of  the  Rev,  James  Shore,  By  Himself.  With 
the  whole  of  the  Correspondence,  in  Reply  to  the  ‘  The  Case  ’  as 
stated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  8vo.  London :  J.  Snow. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Lvangelical  Clergy,  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig, 
M.A.  8vo.  Pp.  16.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

According  to  the  intimation  given  in  our  last  number,  we  recur 
to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Shore.  A  month  has  elapsed 
since  then,  but  no  change  has  been  wrought  in  his  condition. 
He  remains  in  Exeter  jail,  the  victim  of  episcopal  persecution — 
a  living  witness  to  the  tolerant  policy  and  benignant  spirit  of 
the  English  Church.  The  admirers  of  our  Hierarchy  arc 
accustomed  to  speak  of  her  as  the  most  tolerant  Church  in 
Christendom.  Reckoning  largely  on  the  ignorance  of  their 
countrymen — perhaps  ignorant  themselves — they'  have  reported 
her  as  indulgent  and  mild,  a  tender  mother,  bearing  with  and 
forgiving  the  frowardness  of  Dissent.  For  very  shame  they 
will  do  so  no  more.  The  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
of  mankind  will  rebuke  the  eulogist.  The  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  times  of  Charles  and  James,  who  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  forget  all  which  history  tells  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  the  pillory,  the  rack,  the  splitting  of  noses,  the  cutting 
off  of  ears,  the  crowding  of  prisons  at  home  and  the  solitary 
cells  in  the  Channel  Island,  may  yet  learn  to  blush  when  re¬ 
minded  that  in  the  year  1841),  when  the  schoolmaster  was 
abroad,  and  the  legislature  was  hastening  to  relieve  even  tlie 
Jew  from  the  civil  disabilities  attendant  on  his  frith,  the  Church 
system  was  so  intolerant  as  to  incarcerate  a  clergyman  of  un¬ 
stained  character,  because  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  diocesan.  So  far  we  acquit  the 
Rishop.  But  let  not  Churchmen  congratulate  themselves.  Dr. 
Phillpotts  escapes  only  at  the  cost  of  the  system.  The  exemption 
of  the  former  is  the  condemnation  of  the  latter.  If  the  Bishop 
be  not  culpable  in  the  Last  degree,  then  we  have  it  on  evidence; 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  our  ecclesiastical  Pistablishmenf 
is,  in  its  measure,  as  intolerant  as  the  Papacy’,  and  wants  only  its 
pow’cr  to  parallel  its  enormities.  But  the  Bishop  cannot  thus 
escape.  His  misdeeds,  though  serving  to  disclose  the  inherent 
w’ickedness  of  the  Church  system,  cannot  avail  for  his  own  pro¬ 
tection.  To  revive  an  obsolete  law,  for  the  purpose  of  perse¬ 
cuting  a  righteous  man, — to  put  into  activity  the  machinery 
which  has  hitherto  lain  idle,  in  order  to  silence  a  zealous 
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minister, — may  be  fealty  to  the  Church,  but  it  is  rebellion 
against  her  Lord ;  it  may  be  consistency  in  a  bishop,  but  it  is 
spleen  and  intolerance  in  Dr.  Phillpotts.  Gardiner  and  Bonner, 
nay,  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain  and  Italy,  only  did  what  they  were 
sworn  to  do,  when  they  lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield  or  worked 
the  racks  of  their  dungeons.  The  same  plea  of  consistency  is 
as  good  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  Henry  of  Exeter,  and  if  it 
has  not  shielded  them  from  the  execration  of  mankind,  neither 
will  it  protect  him.  But  this  is  not  all  which  history  will  tell. 
It  has  been  no  constrained  service  the  Bishop  has  rendered.  He 
has  entered  on  the  task  con  amore,  has  evidently  found  pleasure 
in  it,  and  has  only  paused  to  justify  his  course  when  disquieted 
by  the  loud  and  indignant  protest  recorded  against  it.  His 
lordship  has  now  had  another  month  for  consideration,  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  Church  have  joined  Dissenters  in  recording 
their  disapproval  of  his  procedure,  the  health  of  his  prisoner 
has  failed,  and  others  of  his  episcopal  brethren  have  declined  to 
imitate  his  example,  yet  no  sign  of  relenting,  no  mark  of  tender¬ 
ness  or  generosity,  is  visible.  He  constitutes  a  genuine  specimen 
of  the  prelatical  spirit,  at  once  intolerant  and  cruel. 

It  is  right  that  such  a  case  should  be  kept  before  the  public 
mind,  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
other  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  In  our  last  paper, 
we  noticed  the  Chudleigh  Vicarage  election  contest,  the 
refusal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cosens  to  nominate  Mr.  Shore  to  the 
curacy  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  the  character  of  Mr.  Shore’s  dissent, 
and  the  question,  ^  What  is  Mr.  Shore  in  prison  for?’  During 
the  past  month  we  have  looked  carefully  into  IMr.  Shore’s 
pamphlet,  in  which  his  case  is  stated  in  reply  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  that  pamphlet  we  now  beg  to  introduce  to  the 
special  notice  of  our  readers.  It  confirms  an  opinion  we  have 
long  held,  that  a  man  is  never  so  eloquent  as  when  defending 
himself.  It  is,  by  far,  the  best  defence  in  this  case  which  has 
yet  appeared.  It  is  especially  valuable,  because  it  contains  the 
whole  correspondence  between  Mr.  Shore  and  his  opponents, 
without  mutilation  or  suppression.  We  have  heard  the  opinions 
of  several  impartial  and  competent  persons,  wdio  knew*  not  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  matter ;  and  those  opinions  agree,  that 
Mr.  Shore’s  pamphlet,  so  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  is  a 
perfect  annihilation  of  the  Bishop.  We  doubt  not  it  will 
generally  be  admitted,  that  the  prelate  gets  his  quid  pro  quo ; 
and  in  that  fact  alone,  the  public  will  find  great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Shore,  w*e  are  glad  to  find,  does  not,  like  his  lordship  of 
Exeter,  forget  the  Chudleigh  election.  We  are  beginning  to 
think  if  the  Chudlegh  election  be  served  up  for  the  Bishop  s 
refreshment  any  more  in  the  style  in  which  it  appears  in  this 
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pamphlet,  that,  although  his  lordship  might  have  forgotten  it 
when  he  stated  the  ^  real  facts  *  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  will  never, — no,  never, — forget  it  again. 

The  following  is  a  shrewd  and  good-humoured  retort  upon  the 
Bishop,  who  charges  Mr.  Shore  with  ^  not  being  conscientious  in 
quitting  the  Establishment.’ 

‘  But  I  will  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  Bishop’s  principal, 
indeed  almost  only  charge  against  me  ;  namely,  that  1  was  not  con¬ 
scientious  in  quitting  the  Establishment,  and  therefore,  it  seems,  his 
lordship  considered  it  right  to  put  me  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
causing  me  enormous  expense,  and  subsequently,  to  confine  me  in  a 
gaol  for  “my  soul’s  health!”  As  to  my  conscientiousness  in  matters 
of  religion,  I  consider  that  I  am  responsible  to  God  alone  ;  I  do  not 
consider,  and  I  will  not  allow,  that  I  am  answerable  to  any  human 
being  as  to  what  form  or  mode  of  religion  I  may  think  it  right  to  adopt. 
To  my  own  Master  I  stand  or  fall  in  matters  of  this  kind  .  .  .  But  on 
what  is  the  Bishop’s  judgment  founded,  that  I  am  not  conscientious  ? 
Simply  on  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  Established  Church,  written 
in  November,  1843  ;  whereas,  I  did  not  secede  till  February,  1844, 
having  been  in  the  meantime  driven  from  the  Establishment,  and 
exposed  to  treatment  which  would  make  a  system  w'here  such  things 
can  be  practised  with  impunity,  appear  more  like  a  synagogue  of  Sa^^  a 
than  a  Church  of  God.  But  suppose  we  try  the  Bishop’s  consciea- 
tiousness  by  the  same  test.  In  one  year  we  find  his  lordship  a  strenuous 
opposer  of  Catholic  Emancipation — in  the  very  next  year  he  is  a  forward 
supporter  of  that  measure.  And  not  only  so ;  but  by  leaving  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  I  lose  status  and  excellent  prospects  of  preferment,  and 
expose  myself  to  the  most  deadly  persecution,  whereas  the  Bishop 
found  his  change  of  opinion  followed  by  a  mitre.  His  lordship  at 
present  is  a  zealous  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  I  once 
heard  him  state  from  a  pulpit,  that  those  who  “  were  without,”  were 
given  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God ;  and  yet,  I  should  not 
accuse  his  lordship  of  a  want  of  conscientiousness,  if  to-morrow  I 
heard  that  he  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  should  be  the  last 
person  who  would  wish  to  put  him  to  upwards  of  £1000  expense,  and 
confine  him  in  a  gaol,  for  so  doing.  But  we  perhaps  could  point  out 
many  more  instances  of  change  of  opinion  in  his  lordship.  Some 
years  ago  he  wrote  an  excellent  evangelical  letter  to  the  late  Lord 
Eldon,  and  now  he  seems  to  think  it  right  to  persecute  to  the  uttermost 
every  clergyman  w'ho  is  suspected  of  such  “  heresy.”  Again :  his 
lordship  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  opposed  to  Dr.  Hampden  s  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  episcopacy,  because  he  was  once  disapproved  of  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  account  of  some  publication ;  and  yet,  when 
Dr.  Pusey  was  under  the  express  censure  of  the  same  university,  his 
lordship  willingly,  I  believe  I  may  say  gladly,  welcomed  him  as  a 
preacher  to  his  diocese.  I  do  not  question  his  lordship  s^  conscientious¬ 
ness  in  these  matters,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  of  his  judgnient. 

‘  Many  years  ago  his  lordship  obtained  for  me  a  curacy^  in  this 
diocese.  My  opinions  on  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  precisely  the 
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same  now  as  they  were  at  that  time.  There  must,  therefore,  certainly 
be  a  change  somewhere.  I  think  I  may  confidently  ap])eal  to  any 
impartial  person,  who  has  been  an  observer  of  what  has  been  passing 
in  this  diocese,  wdiether  he  does  not  consider  that  of  late  years  the 
Bishop  has  changed  as  much  or  more  than  myself,  even  allowing  that 
we  both  are  conscientious.  I  am  certainly  decidedly  opposed,  in  many 
things,  to  the  discipline  of  the  Establishment,  and  a  reason  for  leaving 
it,  which  will  meet  the  charge  of  the  want  of  conscientiousness  in  so 
doing,  is,  that  it  scarcely  seems  the  same  Church  as  when  I  first 
entered  it.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  this  peculiar  discipline  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  not  brought 
into  exercise,  and  therefore,  like  some  other  things  in  the  Church  re¬ 
maining  dormant,  which  I  did  not  approve,  it  did  not  much  trouble 
me.  But  the  Bishop  has  given  such  life  and  prominence  to  many 
things,  w'hich,  to  my  mind,  are  very  objectionable  and  unscriptural, 
that  I  do  not  know  why,  in  leaving  the  Establishment,  1  should  be 
deemed  to  have  less  conscientiousness  than  his  lordship  possesses  in 
having  become  so  enamoured  of  these  novel  proceedings.’ — Pp.  20 — 22. 

At  page  10,  there  is  a  palpable  charge  against  the  Bishop,  that 
he  had,  in  his  statement  to  the  primate,  ‘  mutilated  a  letter  (written 
by  Mr.  Shore),  by  leaving  out  the  most  important  paragraph 
without  the  slightest  mark  of  omission,’  thereby  suppressing  the 
truth,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  essential  to  his  adversary’s 
cause.  We  regret  to  say  this  charge  is  proved.  The  following 
is  the  pith  of  the  passage  which  the  Bishop  suppressed  : — 

‘  I  must  confess  when  1  reflect  on  all  the  circumstances  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  case  w  hich  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  quite  lost  in 
astonishment.  On  the  one  hand  your  lordship  tells  me  that  for  many 
w'eeks  you  waited  in  vain  in  expectation  of  the  nomination  from  Mr. 
Cosens,  and  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Cosens  states  that  he  had  emjayed  not 
to  take  a  step  in  the  hisiness  without  your  lordship's  sanction.  Again, 
your  lordship  tells  me  that  I  am  forbidden  to  officiate  in  Bridgctoirn, 
because  I  have  not  Mr.  Cosens  s  sanction  for  doing  so,  whereas  Mr.  Cosens 
has  stated  that  he  has  written  to  your  lordship  requesting  your  lordship  to 
allow  me  to  continue  to  officiate  in  Bridgetown  as  I  did  during  Mr. 
Brown  s  incumbency  without  a  new  yiornmation.' 

This  is  too  bad,  and  cannot  well  be  censured  too  severely. 
We  do  not  like  to  employ  the  terms  which  are  accurately 
descriptive  of  such  conduct,  and,  therefore,  dismiss  the  Bishop 
and  his  doings.  We  will  not  pursue  the  subject  any  further. 
We  should  be  very  glad  to  take  a  draught  of  the  far-famed 
Lethe  if.  it  would  make  us  oblivious  of  the  Bishop  and  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  His  persecution  of  his  victim  even  to  the  jail,  and  so 
far  as  he  cares,  to  the  grave,  but  above  all,  his  cold-hearted 
‘  Letter,’  cover  him  with  perpetual  infamy. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cosens’s  conduct  is  treated  with  almost  merited 
severity.  The  charge  of  falsehood  which  he  so  carelessly^  hurled 
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at  Mr.  Shore,  is  sent  back  with  irresistible  force.  We  have  no 
desire  to  remove  it  from  its  final  resting-place.  But  the  worst  is 
to  come.  Who  can  read  the  following  without  being  indignant 
at  the  meanness  to  which  malignity  can  stoop  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  base  end  (  The  exposure,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  every  man  of  common  integrity,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  higher  and  more  generous  sentiments  of  Christian 
rectitude.  The  man  w'ho  could  stoop  to  such  artifices  is  beneath 
contempt : — 

‘  Mr.  Coseiis  intimated  to  me  in  his  letters,  as  any  one  may  read,  that 
if  I  would  quietly  leave,  nothing  should  be  said  about  this  “  nameless 
something.”  It  is  true  it  was  in  everybody's  mouth  that  there  w  as  a 
“  something  ”  too  bad  to  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Shore  and 
my  family ;  but,  if  I  W'Ould  leave,  it  should  not  be  told  w  hat  it  w  as. 
I  will  not  venture  to  say  what  I  think  of  this  unworthy  conduct.  My 
friends  told  me  I  must  not,  could  not  leave  Bridgetown  under  such  an 
insinuation.  I  had  the  offer  of  a  situation  of  more  than  double  the 
emolument  I  have  at  Bridgetown ;  but  this  “  nameless  something”  was 
a  chain  to  bind  me  to  Bridgetown,  even  if  I  had  not  felt,  so  strongly  as 
I  did,  that  I  could  not  leave  my  congregation  to  the  superintendence  of 
such  a  “  successor.”  1  feel  that  I  can  confidently  submit  the  question 
of  my  leaving  or  remaining  at  Bridgetown,  to  any  unprejudiced  man  in 
the  kingdom,  and  he  w  ill  say  I  did  right  in  not  leaving  my  congregation 
under  such  circumstances.  But  this  calumny,  this  “  vice,”  this  “  name¬ 
less  something,”  is  not  yet  disclosed.  Unconscious  of  wrong,  1  again 
challenge  its  revelation,  and  I  do  pray  my  countrymen  never  to  rest 
till  they  discover  it.  Is  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  extinct?  It  was  but 
a  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  remarked  to  me,  that  certain  ])eople  act 
on  the  principle,  “  when  all  other  means  and  weapons  fail,  then  try 
calumny.”  Inject  into  the  minds  of  others  insinuations  foul  and  fear¬ 
ful ;  you  may  thus  drive  away  the  man  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
spread  of  your  principles,  or  you  may  drive  him  mad,  or  at  all  events 
you  w  ill  so  damage  him  that  he  w  ill  be  as  nothing  in  your  w^ay.  Even 
my  imprisonment  is  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  heartless 
cruelty  of  thus  endeavouring,  without  the  slightest  cause,  to  w  ound  me 
through  my  wife  and  family.  I  will  leave  it  to  any  one  to  imagine 
what  those  most  dear  to  me  must  have  endured  under  such  continual 
insinuations  against  their  natural  protector.  For  upwards  of  the  last 
five  years  have  I  passed  through  this  fiery  ordeal.  A  clergyman  not 
long  since  said  to  me,  and  he  had  said  the  same  to  me  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  that  had  he  been  placed  in  my  position  at  Bridgetown,  he  must 
have  left,  or  he  should  have  been  dead  long  ago,  from  the  excitement 
and  suspense.  I  believe  nothing  but  the  goodness  of  God  could  have 
carried  me  through  it,  and  should  it  continue  to  the  end  of  my  days, 
I  will,  at  w'hatever  loss  or  mental  exercise,  God  helping  me,  maintain 
my  position  at  Bridgetown.  It  has  already  brought  me  to  a  gaol  -it 
may  bring  me  to  the  grave,  but  nought  else  than  death,  I  believe,  will 
part  me  from  my  congregation,  if  the  result  must  be  to  lejive  them  to 
the  guidance  of  those  wretched  principles  of  priestcraft  which  are  now 
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SO  fearfully  prevalent  in  this  diocese.  If  the  Bishop  had  come  forward 
openly,  and  told  me  that  he  did  not  approve  of  my  doctrine,  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  had  given  me  the  opportunity  of  answering  for  myself,  1 
should  not  have  regarded  it  so  much  ;  but  what  I  condemn  is,  the  way 
that  was  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  me,  and  then  the  seeking  to  justify 
it  by  such  shameful  insinuations  to  my  prejudice.’ — Pp.  12 — 14. 

We  do  not  choose  to  blacken  our  pages  with  the  epithets 
proper  to  a  man  who  could  be  guilty  of  the  conduct  imputed 
in  this  paragraph.  Let  these  extracts  suffice  as  a  sample  of 
Mr.  Shore’s  pamphlet.  We  part  from  it  with  disgust  at  the 
conduct  exposed ;  exclaiming  with  Milton, — 

‘  Help  us  to  save  free  conscience,  from  the  paw. 

Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw.’ 

It  will  now  be  an  agreeable  relief  to  turn  to  another  pamphlet, 
written  by  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  M.A.,  addressed 
to  the  *  Evangelical  Clergy,’  many  of  whom,  resident  in  the 
metropolis,  are  neighbours  of  the  author.  Mr.  Craig,  at  great 
personal  risk,  both  to  health  and  ecclesiastical  status,  generously 
throws  himself  into  the  conflict  with  a  heartiness  and  purpose 
which  are  pre-eminently  honourable ;  especially  after  his  dioce¬ 
san  had  forbidden  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noel  to  appear  at  Exeter  Hall 
on  Mr.  Shore’s  behalf.  If  Mr.  Craig’s  brethren  were  equally 
decided  with  himself,  the  bishops  would  have  a  wholesome  fear 
before  their  eyes  of  playing  the  pranks  to  which  they  have  shown 
so  remarkable  a  disposition  of  late. 

This  worthy  clergyman’s  tractate  is  written  on  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem  principle.  It  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  evangelical 
clergy.  As  such  it  is  very  appropriate,  and  we  see  not  how 
they  can  escape  its  conclusions.  Their  silence  is  painfully  signi¬ 
ficant.  We  regret  it  on  their  own  account,  and  they  will  see 
reason  to  do  so  ere  long.  Pledged  to  the  distinctive  principles 
of  the  gospel,  loud  in  their  profession  of  zeal  for  the  purity  of 
the  ministry  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  appealing,  as  they 
frequently  do,  to  the  written  word  as  their  ‘  law  and  testimony,’ 
they  were  specially  bound  to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  to  record,  in  unequivocal  acts,  their 
sympathy  with  his  victim.  Unhappily,  however,  for  their  repu¬ 
tation,  their  Churchmanship  has  overlaid  their  Christianity. 
With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  they  have  been  silent  as  the 
grave.  The  rank  of  the  oppressor  has  rendered  them  insensible 
to  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  and  Mr.  Shore  might,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  have  perished,  so  far  as  their  exertions  were  concerned. 
We  confess  our  surprise  at  this,  seeing  that  the  evangelical 
clergy  have  frequently  shown  themselves  wise  in  their  genera¬ 
tion.  The  course  pursued  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  discredit- 
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able.  It  destroys  the  last  hope  of  the  Establishment,  by 
breaking  up  the  respect  with  which  the  class  is  regarded  by 
many  of  our  countrymen.  The  effect  may  not  be  instantaneous, 
but  it  is  no  less  sure.  Thousands  who  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  mere  secularity  of  the  Establishment,  cling  to  what  they 
deem  the  better  portion  of  its  clergy.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  effect  will  be  produced  when  the  timidity,  time-serving, 
cold-heartedness,  and  want  of  fidelity  to  truth,  which  their 
present  conduct  exhibits,  are  fully  realized.  The  Church  is 
truly  in  danger  when  the  most  zealous  of  its  clergy  are  awed 
into  silence  in  so  flagrant  a  case  as  Mr.  Shore’s. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  a  few  passages  of  Mr.  Craig’s 
pamphlet,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole : — 

‘  Permit  me,’  he  says  in  the  outset,  ‘  to  address  you,  as  a  well-marked 
and  well-known  party  of  the  Church  of  England,  having  principles  and 
views  distinctly  recognised  by  yourselves :  and  however  misappre¬ 
hended,  yet  as  distinctly  classed  and  named  by  others.  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  a  subject  which  cannot  but  be  of  general  interest : — 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shore  has  been  imprisoned. 
I  have  watched  with  considerable  anxiety,  ^nd  seen  with  at  least  as 
much  surprise,  the  line  of  conduct  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  you 
have  hitherto  almost  invariably  adopted  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
You  have  left  Mr.  Shore  to  contend,  almost  single-handed,  against  the 
incipient,  long-sustained,  and  final  severities  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Not  that  you  do  not  admit  Mr.  Shore’s  worth  as  a  man  and  a  minister; 
not  that  you  are  strangers  to  the  tyrannical  harshness  and  the  injustice 
of  the  Bishop’s  proceedings ;  but  that  there  have  been  reasons  adduced, 
which,  in  your  particular  circumstances,  have  been  allowed  to  have 
weight  with  you :  and  on  the  strength  of  which,  even  when  the  case 
came  to  a  crisis,  and  Mr.  Shore  was  imprisoned,  you  felt  yourselves 
excused  from  rendering  to  him  your  countenance  and  assistance.’ — 
Pp.  3,  4. 

The  writer  continues  : — 

‘  The  question  has  been  for  months  before  the  country.  The  law 
has  been  repeatedly  discussed  and  declared  by  the  all  but  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  people,  to  be  an  unjust  and  oppressive  law — a  remnant 
of  the  tyranny  of  Rome — a  law  so  objectionable  that  it  has  only  been 
acted  upon  in  this  one  solitary  instance  of  secession.  .  .  .  Meetings 
have  again  and  again  been  held,  and  clergy  have  appeared  at  them, 
and  expressed  their  sympathy  freely  >vith  Mr.  Shore  till  the  Bishop  oj 
London  took  the  adverse  side,  threw  the  shield  of  his  respectable  patronage 
over  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  prevented  Messrs.  Noel  and  Mortimer 
from  speaking  in  Mr.  Shore’s  behalf. 

‘  From  that  time,  gentlemen,  you  have  turned  aside  from  the  merits 
of  this  question ;  and  if  the  Dissenters  had  not  responded  to  the  cry 
of  the  prisoner,  he  would  have  remained  hopelessly  in  gaol.’ 

It  is  added,  quoting  ^  the  cry  of  the  country :’ — 
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*  “  Where  are  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  in  the  Established 
Church?  Are  they  paralyzed  by  the  forecasting  shadow  of  ihe 
diocesan  frown  have  examined  every  reason  given  for  inaction, 

fairly.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  put  the  pressure  of  the  argument 
honestly  from  you.  Let  me  add,  however,  that  there  is  yet  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  should  weigh  with  you.  It  is  the  hold  which  the 
Established  Church  has  hitherto  had  on  the  affections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  through  your  instrumentality.  The  vitality  of  the  Church,  and 
its  permanent  endurance,  lies  with  you,  the  serious  evangelical  clergy. 

In  that  question,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  formalists  and  the 
superstitionists,  whoever  they  are,  weigh  light  indeed  in  the  scale.  If 
the  tie  that  exists  between  you  and  the  population  be  loosened,  not  all 
the  prestige  of  antiquity,  nor  all  the  pomp  of  power,  nor  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  family  patronage  and  connexion,  nor  all  the  half-hearted 
energies  of  administration,  will  maintain  a  system  which  tends  to 
destroy  itself.  .  .  .  And,  if  at  this  crisis,  you  allow  the  question  that 
has  been  raised  on  Mr.  Shore’s  case  to  be  determined  without  you  .  .  . 
then,  whatever  shall  be  the  issue,  you  will  find  ultimately  among  the 
masses  of  the  people — on  whose  favour  you  once  counted — a  shrinking 
from  your  ministrations,  and  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  many  forms  of 
Dissent,  that  you  will  never  cease  to  regret.’ 

The  clergy  of  the  State  Church  will  do  well  to  take  heed  to 
this  faithful  witness.  It  is  a  brother  who  speaks  to  them,  and 
if  his  exhortation  prove  fruitless,  another  and  ominous  sign 
will  be  afforded  of  the  ecclesiastical  change  which  is  imminent. 

Mr.  Shore’s  Committee  and  their  recent  determination  to  pay 
‘  the  costs,*  next  claim  our  most  respectful  notice.  When 
standing  on  the  Paddington  platform,  the  minute  before  leaving 
for  Exeter  gaol,  Mr.  Shore  said — ‘  If  the  TIishop  keeps  me  there 
for  life,  I  will  never  pay  one  farthing  of  costs,’  or  words  to  that 
effect.  His  conscientious  adherence  to  this  determination  has, 
we  fear,  surprised  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  disappointed  many  of 
his  enemies.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  know  him  fully.  The 
moral  persistancy  of  the  man  will  yet  astonish  them.  After 
regarding  him  attentively  in  one  or  two  critical  positions,  we 
place  full  confidence  in  him,  and  everything  we  hear  justifies 
that  confidence.  It  is  wdthin  our  knowledge,  that  some  libcral- 
heai’ted  gentleman  enclosed  to  Mr.  Shore  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  of  costs  for  which  he  was  detained ;  but  the  cheque 
was  placed  in  an  envelope  and  returned  the  same  day. 
We  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  kindness  of  the 
man  who  remitted  it,  or  the  firmness  of  the  prisoner  who  sent  it 
back.  It  must  have  been  rather  difficult  for  Mr.  Shore,  when 
he  had  the  money  in  his  hands,  to  resist  the  impulse  to  pay 
the  bishop  and  w’alk  out  of  prison,  and  go  home  to  gladden 
his  beloved  wdfe  and  family  and  friends.  Put  the  trial  was  yet  to 
come.  Mr.  Shore’s  Committee  resolved  to  pay  the  costs.  Hus 
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was  (lone  by  men  who  had  generously  rallied  round  him  in  the 
day  of  trial :  men  whose  names  alone  are  sufficient  to  command 
respect.  It  was  done  for  reasons  which  were  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  to  themselves ;  and  principally  from  a  tender  regard  to 
the  health  of  him  whom  they  are  banded  to  serve.  They  made 
an  appeal  to  the  public  to  help  them  to  do  this,  as  they  thought, 
right  thing.  What  did  Mr.  Shore  say  when  informed  of  what 
his  Committee  had  done  ? 

‘  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  the  bishop's 
costs,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  my  former  deter¬ 
mination  in  this  matter.  Wliile,  therefore,  1  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  thankfulness  for  the  kindness  intended,  I  can,  in  no  way,  be  a  party 
to  such  payment.’"*^ 

We  wore  very  glad  to  read  this.  It  was  to  us  like  water 
to  the  thirsty  in  a  weary  land.  In  this  world,  wdiere  men 
change  their  opinions  more  frequently  than  some  do  their  coats, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  such  an  instance  of  consistency  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  trying,  ^^  c  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  friends 
w'ill  call  it  obstinacy.  Be  it  so.  Mr.  Shore,  wc  suppose,  will 
not  be  careful  to  answer  them  in  this  matter.  We  know  not 
if  in  their  quiet  moments  it  be  ever  suggested  to  them  that 
perhaps  Mr.  Shore  understands  the  question  better  than  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  perhaps  possibly  so. 

The  ‘  Patriot’  newspaper  instantly  took  up  its  position  in  defence 
of  Mr.  Shore  and  ‘  no  costs.’  It  has  very  ably  and  consistently 
sustained  that  position,  in  a  series  of  well-written,  thoroughly 
competent,  and  telling  articles.  We  venture  to  think  the 
‘  Patriot’  is  right,  and  that  if  the  country  were  polled  to-morrow 
a  very  large  majority  would  say  so.  The  ^  Christian  Times,’ 
though  a  stripling,  has  done  valiant  service  in  the  cause.  It 
follow^ed  the  ‘  Patriot  ’  with  ‘  no  costs,’ — uttered  in  a  style  that 
could  not  be  mistaken.  We  could  hardly  help  laughing  aloud 
w^hen  reading  one  of  its  early  articles,  in  which  the  Bishop  is 
compared  to  Belisjirius.  (We  quote  from  memory.)  ^  Date 
oholum  Belisario'  What  is  the  reply  ?  ‘No!  Nothing!  Never!’ 
But  the  eagerness  of  the  young  journal  is  tempered,  touching  the 
costs,  and  has  yielded  slightly  to  the  pressure  from  without. 
We  think  he  is  rather  ill-satisfied  with  paying.  After  all,  he 
would  ‘  rather  not.’ 

The  Committee  made  two  very  grave  mistakes  at  the  outset, 
which,  it  may  be  unconsciously  to  themselves,  have  had  much 
to  do  in  producing  their  recent  resolution. 

Their  first  error  was  this : — they  isolated  themselves  from  the 
country,  which  waited  with  almost  breathless  anxiety,  for  some 
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time,  in  expectation  of  counsel, — but  the  Committee  gave  no  sign. 
The  cities  and  large  towns  expected,  of  course,  deputations,  or  at 
least  directions  for  moving ;  they  waited  till  they  were  tired,  and 
were  then  told  they  must  go  on  by  themselves. 

Their  second  error  was  this.  The  Committee  went  pulling 
honourable  members  of  Parliament  by  the  button  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  putting  themselves  into 
direct  and  dignified  communication  with  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  that  had  been  done,  and  a  stand  taken  upon  the  Acts 
of  Toleration,  with  the  whole  country  at  the  back  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Government  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  Mr.  Shore  might  have  been  liberated  without  the 
humiliation  of  his  friends  paying  the  costs.  A  great  moral  lesson 
would  thus  have  been  held  up,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  But  the  grand 
opportunity  is  lost.  W e  are  sorry  for  it : — the  more  so,  because 
we  find  in  a  paper,  entitled,  ^  Suggested  Order  of  Business,’ 
which  was  submitted  to  the  ^  provisional  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,’ 
that,  inter  alia^  it  is  proposed  to  do  the  very  things  which  the 
Committee  did  not  do  :  viz.,  ^  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country,’ 
and  also  ^  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  the  members  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government.’  These  papers,  at  that  meeting,  were  as  thick  as 
leaves  in  V allambrosa ;  how  is  it  the  suggestions  therein  con¬ 
tained,  the  importance  of  which  appears  to  be  self-evident,  were 
entirely  disregarded  by  the  wise  men  of  the  Committee  ?  *  In 
a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom.’  Is  Mr.  Shore’s 
Committee  an  exception  to  this  ancient  proverb?  or  were 
they  not  counsellors  ?  This,  however,  we  know, — immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  they  sank  into  a  mere  local  committee,  denuded 
of  the  power  they  might  have  held  and  wielded  with  tremendous 
effect.  The  Committee  somewhat  retrieved  themselves  by  the 
great  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall — a  meeting,  the  best  of  the  sort 
that  was  ever  held.  For  that  meeting,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  experience  and  energy  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  principally  to  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Ainslie.  That  meeting  ^  toldy — there  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  every  body  said  so.  The  London  meeting  repeated  itself  at 
Exeter :  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  an  almost  equally 
decided  impression  produced  in  that  city  as  in  the  Metropolis. 
Would  that  men,  capable  of  doing  so  well,  had  gone  on  doing ! 
The  slowness  of  the  Committee,  however,  stood  in  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  activity  of  Dr.  Reed  and  the  gentlemen  who  acted 
with  him  in  the  East  of  London.  But  let  this  pass.  W e  have  our 
regrets  and  our  convictions,  but  have  no  wish  to  expose  the  mys¬ 
tery  further.  Should  the  Committee  ever  be  called  to  act  in 
similar  circumstances  again,  we  hope  they  will  not,  in  the  mag- 
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nanimity  of  their  self-confidence,  despise  a  few  modest  sugges¬ 
tions,  which,  perchance,  may  contain  more  wisdom  than  they 
themselves  with  all  their  shrewdness  suspect. 

In  writing  our  last  article,  we  thought  that  Mr.  Shore  had 
obtained  the  ultimate  decision  of  British  law  in  his  case.  We 
have  since  heard  reasons  to  change  our  opinion.  The  Deputies 
of  the  Three  Denominations  recommend  the  Committee  to  take 
Counsel’s  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  moving  for  a  new  trial, 
the  event  of  which  they  suppose  may  be  to  alKrm  the  Acts 
of  Toleration  in  the  instance  of  seceding  clergymen.  This 
recommendation  ought  to  have  been  acted  on  before  it  was 
determined  to  pay  the  costs.  If  in  that  case  the  decision  had 
been  against  Mr.  Shore,  and  we  are  candid  enough  to  allow,  we 
fear  it  would  have  been,  then^  but  not  before,  the  costs  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  in  which  he  was  the  appellant,  should 
have  been  paid.  But  the  case  is  different  with  the  costs  of  the 
Court  of  Arches,  Come  what  may,  the  Committee  ought  not 
to  contemplate  the  payment  of  these,  save  under  protest,  and 
as  a  means  of  sating  the  life  of  the  prisoner. 

Into  the  Court  of  Arches  Mr.  Shore  was  dragged  under  pro¬ 
test.  We  wonder  that  any  man,  in  sober  argument,  should  con¬ 
tend  that  he  ought  to  pay  the  costs  thereby  incurred.  We  grant 
it  is  somewhat  different  as  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 
Although  Mr.  Shore  went  there  as  a  refuge  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Bishop,  he  did  so  voluntarily.  In  that  Court  it  was  Shore 
versus  Bishop ;  and,  as  he  lost  the  trial,  if  the  decision  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  ultimate  appeal  to  British  law,  we  know  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  pay  the  costs.  While  writing  thus,  we  find  the 
Committee  have  paid  these  costs,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  con¬ 
sidering  Mr.  Barnes’s  recent  testimony,  Mr.  Shore  is  detained 
in  prison  for  the  costs  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  This  fact  reminds 
us  of  that  gentleman,  and  of  his  wily  suppression  of  the  truth. 
Mr.  Barnes  and  the  Bishop  appear  to  be  proficients  in  this  line. 
This  not  very  creditable  charge  was  preferred  against  them  by 
the  ‘  Patriot,’  on  Thursday,  March  15,  in  the  following  plain 
words : — ^  At  all  events,  the  prevarications  for  which  ‘‘  R.  Barnes  ” 
is  voucher,  come  within  the  legal  maxim,  Qui  facit  per  alium^ 
facit  per  se  ;  and  a  freer  use  of  those  Jesuit  tools,  the  suppressio 
veri  and  the  suggestio  falsi,  was  never  before  made  in  documents 
of  so  narrow  a  compass.’  Nor  was  this  without  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  as  here  appears.  Mr.  Barnes,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the 
morning  after  Mr.  Shore  had  been  apprehended,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  ‘  Times,’  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : — 


‘  The  suit  on  which  this  proceeding  has  been  taken  against  Mr.  Shore 
for  costs,  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  in  my  name,  by  direc- 
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tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for  officiating  as  a  clergyman  of  ilu' 
Church  of  England  in  the  Bishop’s  diocese  without  his  license,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  Bishop’s  monition.  The  sentence  of  that  Court  being 
against  Mr.  Shore,  he  appealed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  Court  dismissed  Mr.  Shore’s  appeal,  with  costs.  In 
consequence,  the  usual  attachment  against  Mr.  Shore  for  the  costs  of 
the  appeal  was  issued,  some  time  in  the  last  summer  (I  am  writing  on 
the  instant,  without  the  power  of  referring  to  dates),  after  due  demand 
on  Mr.  Shore  to  pay  the  same.  The  attachment  was  in  due  course 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  to  be  executed,  and  it  appears  has 
been  put  in  force.  The  writ  requires  Mr.  Shore  to  ])ay  a  certain  sum 
for  costs,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  true,  that  if  Mr.  Shore  were  to 
pay  the  sum  in  which  he  is  condemned  for  costs,  he  would  still  be 
under  contempt  of  Court,  and  Mr.  Shore  has  perfectly  well  known,  or 
might  have  known,  ever  since  the  sum  so  awarded  for  costs  was  demanded 
of  him^  that  on  payment  of  that  sum  his  liability  alloy  ether  to  the  process 
of  the  Court  of  Privy  Council  would  he  discharged,'' 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  mark  particulaidy  the  last  passage, 
which  we  have  italicised. 

This  letter  called  forth  the  following  advertisement,  which  we 
have  cut  out  from  the  ‘  Times  — 

‘  Appehension  of  the  Rev.  James  Shore,  A.M.,  by  the  Bishop 
OF  Exeter. — Mr.  Barnes’s  letter  of  this  day  does  not  contain  the  wliole 
truth ;  the  whole  truth  will  convey  quite  a  different  meaning.  Wait. 
The  Commitete,  consisting  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  appointed  to¬ 
day,  at  Exeter  Hall,  will  enlighten  the  public  upon  the  subject. — 
March  12.’ 

This  advertisement  was  followed  the  next  day  by  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Shore  to  Mr.  Barnes’s  letter.  Its  succinct  ^  patness  ’  will 
justify  the  length  of  the  extract. 

‘TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

‘  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in  your  paper  from 
Mr.  Barnes,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  secretary,  in  which  he  intimates, 
that  if  I  paid  the  present  demand  on  me  for  costs,  I  should  be  free 
from  all  process  on  the  part  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  Mr.  Barnes 
might  have  added,  however,  that  even  if  the  present  demand  on  me 
were  paid,  I  should  still  be  exposed  to  process,  not,  it  is  true,  from  the 
Judicial  Committee,  but  from  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  that  on  two 
grounds — first,  for  the  non-payment  of  costs  in  that  Court;  and, 
secondly,  for  preaching  contrary  to  the  monition  of  the  Court.  Even, 
therefore,  if  I  were  in  a  position  to  pay  the  present  demand,  I  should 
still  be  liable  to  further  proceedings,  and  to  be  retained  in  prison,  and 
this  entirely  arising  from  preaching  as  a  Dissenting  minister. 

‘  Mr.  Barnes  very  well  knows  that,  had  I  not  preached,  these  costs 
would  not  have  been  incurred.  He  admits  having  commenced  these 
proceedings  under  the  instructions  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the 
purport  of  those  instructions  we  may  gather  from  the  fact,  that  I  am 
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now  in  prison.  In  ^ict,  the  ^^Tit  for  costs  in  the  Court  of  Arches  was 
actually  issued  against  me.  Tlie  time  for  its  being  served  is  passed 
over,  but  it  may  be  again  renewed.  The  monition  also  from  the  same 
Court,  against  my  preaching,  expressly  states,  that  by  officiating  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  I  should  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  Court.* 

With  this  trifling  notice  we  dismiss  Mr.  Barnes,  leaving  liim 
in  the  same  category  with  Mr.  Cosens  and  the  Bishop,  whilst  we 
go  on  with  the  question  of  costs. 

The  appeal  for  costs  now^  is  for  those  of  the  Court  of  Arches. 
As  a  question  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  we  never  can 
consent  to  the  payment  of  them.  The  Committee,  however, 
make  their  appeal  principally  ad  rmsericordiam  on  account 
of  Mr.  Shore’s  health ;  and  this  we  are  profoundly  sorry  to 
learn  is  in  a  very  precarious  state.  ‘  A  letter,’  we  quote 
from  the  '  Patriot,’  ‘  has  reached  the  Committee,  from  Mr. 
George  Atkinson,  of  Torquay,  stating  that,  having  visited 
Mr.  Shore,  he  found  him  exceedingly  ill,  and  understood  from 
]\Irs.  Shore,  who  is  now  permitted  to  attend  him  night  and  day, 
that  since  Saturday  week  he  had  been  dangerously  ill.  Sir 
Benj.  Brodie  having  particularly  advised  Mr.  Shore  not  to  put 
himself  under  the  treatment  of  any  one  for  his  complaint,  Sir. 
Atkinson  suggests,  that  the  Committee  should  immediately 
request  Sir  Benjamin  to  visit  liim.  The  Committee,  we  have 
no  doubt,  have  already  complied  with  this  request.’ 

Against  this  plea  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  argue.  On 
the  contrary,  at  the  prospect  of  the  costs  being  paid,  ^\c  arc  very 
much  like  a  Bristol  lady,  of  whom  we  once  heard.  This  ‘  Friend’ 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  non-resistance  principle.  At 
the  time  of  the  Bristol  riots  she  was,  unfortunately,  in  the 
city.  The  rioters  had  been  making  free  wdth  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  much  about  their  lives. 
They  were  rapidly  producing  a  general  conflagration  of  tlie  city, 
and  the  people,  in  a  great  fright,  were  hasting  with  their  valua¬ 
bles  away.  At  that  juncture  it  was  thought  desirable  to  call  in 
the  military.  And  as  this  ^  very  plain  Friend’  heard  the  peculiar 
noise  which  a  troop  of  cavalry  make  in  passing  over  a  paved 
street,  wdth  uplifted  eyes,  and  her  hands  crossing  her  breast,  she 
said  to  another  friend  sitting  by  her,  ‘  ’Tis  very  comforting,  very 
comforting  indeed.’  So  we,  spite  of  our  principles,  as  poor  Mr. 
Shore  is  so  ill,  and  cannot  be  got  out  of  prison  but  by  paying 
these  costs,  as  w  e  fancy  we  hear  the  money  to  pay  them  jingle  in 
the  treasurer’s  box,  say,  ‘  ’Tis  very  comforting,  very  comforting 
indeed.’ 

The  Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie’s  Bill  docs  not  now  deserve  much 
attention.  Mr.  Shore’s  Committee  have  very  justly  pronounced 
it  to  be  unw’orthy  of  their  confidence.  It  w'as  spoiled  In  the 
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select  committee.  We  were  not  surprised,  but  certainly  grati¬ 
fied,  to  observe  that  Mr.  Bouverie  himself  voted  against  its  most 
objectionable  clause,  which  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Peto,  whose  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  in¬ 
tolerant  clause  in  question  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  every 
friend  of  religious  liberty.  But  even  now  the  Bill  is  so  bad,  that 
Mr.  Noel  has  written  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  telling  his  lord- 
ship  that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  its  provisions.  ‘  As  a  Dis¬ 
senter  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Establishment,’ 
Mr.  Noel  says,  ^  I  have  taken  before  a  magistrate  the  oaths  pre¬ 
scribed  by  52  Geo.  III.;  yesterday  I  preached  for  Mr.  Binney  at 
the  W eigh-house  Chapel,  and  received  the  Lord’s  Supper  with 
the  members  of  that  church  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  do  any  other 
proper  and  lawful  act  which  your  lordship  may  suggest  by  which 
I  may  publicly  declare  my  Dissent.  I  had  intended  to  be  silent 
for  some  time,  but  the  progress  of  Mr.  Bouverie’s  Bill  has 
changed  my  intention,  because,  as  that  Bill  will  doubtless  pass 
through  the  House  of  Lords  without  material  alterations,  and  I 
am  unable  to  avail  myself  of  it,  I  wish  to  ascertain  as  soon  as 
possible,  whether  its  effect  will  be  to  sentence  me  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  preaching  the  gospel.’ 

This  is  very  much  like  a  polite  invitation  to  his  lordship  to 
do  his  worst.  And  if  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Noel’s 
letter,  which  we  subjoin,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  his 
intention — of  which  we  entertain  no  doubt — he  is  likely  to 
prove,  should  his  health  not  fail,  as  ^  tough  ’  an  antagonist  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  as  Mr.  Shore  is  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

‘  Although  I  attach,’  says  Mr.  Noel,  ^  no  especial  value  to  epi¬ 
scopal  ordination,  yet  it  is  valid ;  and  I  can  no  more  be  a  layman, 
than  a  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  minister  is  so.  Whatever, 
therefore.  Parliament  may  enact,  I  can  neither  cease  to  be  a 
minister,  nor  cease  to  preach  ;  and  if  the  law  requires  it,  I  would 
rather  suffer  any  length  of  imprisonment  for  preaching  the 
gospel,  than  purchase  an  exemption  from  trouble  by  either 
declaring  that  I  am  no  minister,  or  by  ceasing  to  preach.’ 

From  this  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  that  Mr.  Bouverie’s  Bill  is 
no  *  relief’  to  seceding  clergymen.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  timid,  retrograde,  compromising,  worthless  ministry  ;  but  it  will 
not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  British  people.  So  far  as  the 
case  which  it  was  professedly  designed  to  serve  is  concerned,  it 
is  ^  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.’ 

Of  the  daily  press,  the  ‘  Morning  Advertiser’  was  the  first  to 
speak  out  in  Mr.  Shore’s  behalf,  and  as  such,  deserves  the  first 
honour.  The  ^  Daily  New^s  ’  followed  to  the  rescue,  and  has 
done  no  equivocal  service.  It  did  irreparable  damage  to  Mr. 
Bouverie’s  Bill.  Such  service,  if  consistently  follow’cd  up,  will 
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fix  it  in  the  affections  of  the  British  public.  The  ‘  Morning 
Chronicle’  is  a  renegade.  About  twelve  months  ago  it  held  this 
language : — 

‘  A  bishop  is  accused,  in  a  respectable  newspaper,  of  being  “  a 
notorious  brawler,”  and  a  “  consecrated  careless  perverter  of  facts he 
institutes  a  prosecution  for  the  professed  purpose  of  vindicating  his 
character :  the  alleged  libel  is  justified :  the  case  is  tried  by  a  special 
jury :  he  himself  is  his  own  principal  witness — and  he  is  beat.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  untoward  accidents  that  has  befallen  the  Church  in  our 
time.  Has  Dr.  Phillpotts  no  friends  ?  Have  his  colleagues  of  the 
episcopal  bench  all  given  him  up  as  incorrigible?  Was  there  no  dean, 
archdeacon,  or  canon  residentiary,  no  vicar  or  rector  in  esse  or  posse,  in 
the  entire  diocese  of  Exeter,  to  play  the  part  of  Father  Joseph  to  this 
Richelieu  Scapin,  and  whisper  timely  words  of  warning  in  his  ear  ?’ 

But  how  altered  since !  Its  writing  now  reminds  us  of  cold 
bitters  or  cold  steel.  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Gamp  both  held  up 
their  umbrellas  and  chatted  as  usual,  looking  at  each  other 
‘  wondrous  wise.’  The  ‘  Times’  is  a  venal  paper  ;  like  a  Swiss 
corps,  brilliant,  but  to  be  bought.  Hence  you  never  know  on 
which  side  it  will  appear.  In  this  case  it  was  against  us.  The 
‘Times’  cares  for  nothing  but  its  power  and  its  purse.  To  secure 
these  it  will  sacrifice  anything.  It  did  not  open  its  mouth  till 
there  was  a  great  noise  about  Mr.  Shore — then  it  spoke.  It  tried 
to  roar ;  but  it  could  not.  The  thunder  wouldn’t  ‘  go  off.’ 
Then  it  spake  quite  soothingly,  took  Mr.  Binney  into  most 
familiar  embrace,  and  recommended  his  friends  to  pay  the  costs. 
Afterwards  it  ‘  fenced  ’  w’ith  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  and  concluded 
by  calling  the  affair  ‘  fudge.’  There  is  nothing  but  the  talent  of 
the  ‘Times’  to  prevent  this  word  being  its  own  strictly  proper 
name.  It  has  plenty  of  power;  all  it  wants  to  make  it  valuable  is 
principle.  It  has  abundance  of  talent,  but  it  lacks  truth  to 
make  it  useful.  May  God  send  it  both,  or  take  it  quite  out 
of  the  way,  is  our  fervent  prayer.  As  at  present  conducted, 
wx  regard  the  ‘  Times  ’  as  a  curse,  and  its  patronage  a  disgrace, 
to  the  English  nation.  Its  covert  Romanism  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  very  near  alliance  with 
the  late  movement  at  Oxford. 

The  ‘  British  Banner  ’  has  taken  the  most  comprehensive  view 
of  the  case  of  any  of  the  w’eekly  papers.  Its  articles  were  sought 
for  with  great  eagerness  ;  and  left  a  lasting  impression  on  their 
readers.  We  cannot  forbear  giving  its  summing  up  of  the  whole 
case  : — 

‘  Meanwhile,  the  facts — stript  of  the  incidental  circumstances  which 
attend  it — remain,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,^  a  bishop 
of  the  Anglican  Church  has  incarcerated  a  brother  minister,  of  unimpeached 
piety,  for  preaching  the  Gospel ;  that  the  law  allows  it ;  and  that  such  still 
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is  the  temper  of  the  English  House  of  Coynmons,  that  a  hill  cntmot  pass  h 
terminate  this  enormity^  without  being  defiled  with  the  slime  of  priestcraft, 
and  marked  with  the  hoof  of  the  beast, 

‘  How  LONG  IS  THIS  TO  ENDURE  !’ 

The  ‘Western  Times’  has  placed  all  the  lovers  of  libertv 
\inder  obligations,  for  its  noble,  and  at  first  single-handed,  defence 
against  the  encroaching  despotism  of  the  Exeter  Prelate.  This 
paper  is  an  honour  to  the  west  of  England ;  and  whilst  it  holds 
on  its  manly  course,  we  shall  never  believe  the  people  of  the 
west  will  crouch  before  a  domineering  priest. 

But  we  must  extend  our  notice  no  further.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  close  without  a  word  or  two  on  the  bearing  of  this  case  on 
the  interests  of  Dissent,  or  rather  of  religious  liberty,  in  its  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  phase.  By  their  past  suiiineness  and 
indifference.  Dissenters  have  richly  merited  the  neglect  and  per¬ 
secution  they  have  encountered  from  some  quarters.  It  was 
their  desert,  and  we  are  not  sorry  they  have  been  visited  with  it. 
De  Foe  told  the  Dissenters  of  his  day — ‘  I  am  of  opinion  that  if 
your  enemies  were  true  masters  of  politics,  they  would  not  per¬ 
secute  you  at  all ;  I  take  you  to  be  a  declining  party.  Tolera¬ 
tion  will  be  your  ruin  ;  and  if  God  in  mercy  to  you  don’t 
send  a  persecution  among  you,  you  arc  lost — you  will  all  dwindle 
back  into  Church  again.’  * 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  among  them, 
and  the  process  has  been  stayed  only  by  the  partial  exhibition 
of  a  spirit  which  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  age  has  not 
permitetd  fully  to  disclose  itself.  Such  a  lesson  as  that  of  Mr. 
Shore’s  imprisonment,  was,  however,  needed,  and  it  will  do 
much  good.  I'he  Dissenting  community  has  happily  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years  in  a  right  appreciation  of  their  position  and  responsibilities, 
and  they  are  therefore  now  prompt,  vigorous,  and  hearty  in  their 
response  to  such  an  appeal.  We  attribute  much  of  the  healthy 
public  feeling  which  exists  on  this  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
questions  to  the  enlightened,  consistent,  and  devoted  teaching  ot 
the  ‘  Nonconformist’  in  ycar.s  gone  by ;  and  esteem  it  providen¬ 
tial  that  that  journal  commenced  its  homilies  so  early,  and  that  the 
British  Anti-state-church  Association  followed  up  its  teaching  with 
a  vigorous  course  of  instruction  and  agitation.  Both  the  ‘Non¬ 
conformist’  and  the  ‘  Anti-state-church  Association  ’  have  been 
sufficiently  vilified  by  those  who  ought  to  have  hailed  them  with 
joy.  But  the  scene  is  changed.  Their  honours  have  only  been 
kept  back,  and  are  now  falling  thick  upon  them.  Their  prospects 
are  daily  brightening.  Everything  conspires  to  force  the  Church 
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question  on  a  reluctant  legislature,  and  a  glorious  victory  is  in 
reserve.  Mr.  Shore’s  case  will  not  impede  it.  In  the  meantime, 
we  entreat  our  readers  to  give  the  matter  their  most  serious 
attention.  This  is  no  time  for  vacillation  or  half-heartedness. 
We  are  come  to  ^the  beginning  of  the  end.’  Every  man  must 
make  up  his  mind  and  take  his  stand.  Discarding  all  bitterness 
and  party  spleen,  eschewing  personalities,  throwing  from  us 
whatever  is  mean  and  disingenuous,  we  must  be  prepared,  in 
the  generous  and  unflinching  spirit  of  Christian  discipleship,  to 
contend  at  once,  and  alike,  against  secular  control  and  priestly 
intolerance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Church.  '  He  that  is  not  with 
us  is  against  us,’  must  be  the  principle  we  recognise.  The 
Church  of  the  living  God  calls  for  help.  His  providence  en¬ 
forces  the  appeal,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  does  not  heartily 
espond.  Mere  profession  will  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
crisis  which  has  arisen.  We  must  do  with  our  might  whatsoever 
our  hands  find  to  be  done. 


Memoirs  of  Francis  Horner,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence, 
Edinburgh  :  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

Few  modern  memoirs  are  more  interesting  than  those  of  Mr.  Francis 
Horner,  published  by  his  brother  in  1843.  We  read  them  at  the  time 
of  their  appearance  with  very  considerable  pleasure,  and  in  our  journal  for 
May  of  that  year,  recorded  our  honest  judgment  that  it  had  ‘  rarely 
been  our  lot  to  peruse  a  biographical  work,  partly  political  and  partly 
literary,  which  combines  in  so  abundant  a  measure  'what  constitutes 
such  a  work  both  attractive  and  valuable.’  Entertaining  such  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  original  work,  we  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  present 
edition,  which  has  been  prepared  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner,  and  is  issued  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  two  shillings.  In 
preparing  their  edition,  Messrs.  Chambers  inform  us,  ‘  it  was  necessary, 
in  some  degree,  to  rearrange  its  parts — to  unite  together  passages  origi¬ 
nally  dispersed,  which  served  to  explain  each  other,  and  to  discard 
much  that  had  a  mere  temporary  or  local  interest.  It  was  necessary 
here  and  there  to  insert  remarks  or  brief  narratives,  serving  as  a  means 
of  cementing,  as  it  were,  the  different  parts  together.  But  essentially 
the  plan  of  the  original  work  has  been  adhered  to  in  this  important 
feature,  that  Horner  himself  is  made,  through  his  journal  and  his  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  teller  of  his  own  history.’  We  know  few  works  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  general  circulation,  especially  amongst  intelligent 
young  men,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  their  early  acquaintance. 
The  selection  of  such  a  subject  reflects  credit  on  the  judgment  of 
Messrs.  Chambers,  and  largely  contributes  to  the  value  of  their  popular 
and  instructive  series. 
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The  Works  of  Frederick  Schiller,  Early  Dramas  and  Romances,  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German,  chiefly  hy  Henry  G.  Bohn,  London : 
Henry  G.  Bohn. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  fourth  of  Schiller’s  works  given  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Bohn  in  his  ‘  Standard  Library,’  and  will  be  received  with 
special  favour  by  a  large  class  of  readers.  It  contains  ‘  The  Robbers,’ 

‘  Friesco,’  ‘  Love  and  Intrigue,’  ‘  Demetrius,’  ‘  The  Ghost- Seer,’  and 
‘  The  Sport  of  Destiny.’  The  first  of  these  is  best  known,  and  indeed 
is  more  strongly  associated  with  the  name  of  Schiller  than  any  other  of 
his  productions.  Its  fame  has  extended  throughout  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  though  it  has  many  features  with  which  modern  taste  fails 
to  sympathize,  it  yet  retains  much  of  its  original  reputation.  It  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  that  our  countrymen  have  been  content  to  remain  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  translation  of  this  marvellous  production.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer  it  to  the  English  tongue,  but  they 
have  uniformily  failed  to  exhibit  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  original. 
According  to  the  statement  of  a  contemporary,  they  have  been  ‘  brim¬ 
ful  of  errors,  transgressions  against  sense,  language,  grammar,  and 
taste — in  short,  emasculated  counterfeits  of  the  original.’  After  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  to  procure  a  more  accurate  and  faithful  translation,  Mr. 
Bohn  determined  on  undertaking  the  task  himself,  and  the  result  is  the 
version  before  us.  ‘  Whatever  opinion,’  he  remarks,  ‘  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  labour,  the  subscribers  to  the  “  Standard  Library”  may,  at 
least,  rest  assured,  that  they  now  have,-  /or  the  first  tirne^  in  English,  the 
“  Robbers,”  as  Schiller  wrote  it,  with  all  its  faults,  and  exceptionable 
passages,  and  with  all  its  beauties,  so  far  as  the  translator  has  proved 
competent  to  transfer  them  into  his  own  language.  He  has,  besides, 
added  the  suppressed  passages  from  the  first  edition,  and  the  principal 
variations  from  the  third  or  acting  edition.’  Mr.  Bohn’s  version  is, 
without  doubt,  infinitely  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and  we  thank  him 
most  cordially  for  his  labour.  It  must  have  required  no  slight  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  author  to  induce  him  to  add  to  his  engagements  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  those  of  a  translator.  We  need  say  nothing  in  commendation  of 
the  volume.  The  prospect  of  having  Schiller  in  a  faithful  and  spirited 
English  dress  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  with  our  countrymen  to 
become  its  purchasers. 


Experimental  Ecidence  a  Ground  for  assurance  that  Christianity  is  Divine, 
By  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  A.M.  Glasgow  :  Maclehose. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  although  much  is  said  about  the  superlative 
value  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  experimental  evidence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  present  volume  should  be  the  first  that  has  attempted  fully 
to  discuss  the  subject.  But  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  authors  on  the  ‘  Evidences  ’  have  been  of  the  cold-blooded 
kind,  and  many  of  them  persons  whose  Christianity  in  the  high  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  was  very  doubtful.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
know  w  hat  experience  (to  use  the  not  very  correct  expression  commonly 
employed)  has  pow'cr  to  do  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
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have  generally  had  an  idea  that  it  was  evidence  available  only  for  the 
individual,  and  that  it  was  too  much  a  matter  of  the  heart  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  treatise.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  Mr.  Wardlaw’s  volume 
so  much  sober  thought  combined  with  so  much  devout  feeling,  on  a 
subject  where  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  mean.  He  states  in  the 
outset  his  view  of  the  evidence  from  experience,  and  then  sliows  that 
it  is  of  two  kinds,  direct,  by  which  from  the  facts  of  experience  the 
cause  is  found  in  the  combined  action  of  an  influence  which  is  divine, 
and  of  external  means  (revelation),  also  of  Divine  origin  ;  and  in¬ 
direct,  by  which  the  author  means  the  increased  force  which  by  these 
facts  of  experience  is  given  to  the  ordinary  arguments  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  worthily  occu])ied.  We 
have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  volume  as  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  theological  literature,  on  a  subject  which,  though  strangely 
neglected  by  the  apologists  for  Christianity  of  the  Paley  scliool,  should 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  every  religious  man’s  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  his  belief.  The  scepticism  of  the  jncsent  day  will  listen 
to  such  an  argument  with  a  very  different  air  from  that  with  which 
the  infidelity  of  the  last  century  would  have  affected  to  sneer  it  down. 


The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Pascal;  consisting  of  Letters^  Essays^ 
Conversations^  and  Miscellaneous  Thoughts.  Newly  translated  from 
the  French  edition  of  M.  P.  Faugere.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  George  Pearce,  Esq.  12mo.  Pp.  410.  London : 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  greater  part  of  these  papers  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to 
the  English  public.  We  need  not  say  one  word  in  their  commendation. 
The  name  of  Pascal  will  insure  them  a  wide  and  cordial  reception. 
They  throw  much  light  on  his  character,  illustrate  some  points  of  his 
history,  and  set  his  religious  opinions  in  a  more  disinct  and  pleasing 
form  than  they  had  previously  been.  Their  fragmentary  character  is 
unfavourable  to  their  popularity,  but  they  are  genuine  gold  and  will  be 
prized  accordingly.  We  thank  Mr.  Pearce  for  his  labour,  and  advise 
our  readers  to  enrich  their  libraries  by  immediately  procuring  his 
volume. 


Cornelii  Taciti  Opera;  ad  Codices  Antiques  cxacta  et  emendata.,  Coin- 
mentario  critico  et  exegetico  illustrata.  Edidit  Franciscus  Ritter, 
Westfalus,  Professor  Bonnensis.  Four  Vols.  8vo.  1848.  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  J.  and  J.  J.  Deighton.  London  :  J.  W.  Parker. 

None  of  the  Roman  historians  stands  in  greater  need  of  a  good  cxc- 
getical  commentary  than  Tacitus  ;  but  since  the  time  ot  Lij)sius,  whose 
notes  on  Tacitus  have  never  been  sur})assed,  and  scarcely  ever  equalled 
by  any  commentary  on  any  ancient  author,  very  little  has  been  done 
for  the  elucidation  of  this  greatest  of  Roman  historians.  M  ithin  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  however,  we  have  had  two  excellent  editions  of 
this  writer,  with  very  useful  notes  ;  one  edited  by  Orelli,  and  published 
at  Zurich,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  in  184G  and  1818;  and  the  other, 
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the  title  of  which  we  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which 
is  published  in  England,  though  printed  in  Bonn,  and  edited  by  a 
professor  in  that  University.  We  have  inspected  the  latter  edition  with 
considerable  care,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to 
students  in  the  universities  and  colleges,  for  whose  advantage  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  intended.  The  notes  are  not  overloaded  with  useless  learning, 
nor  do  they  run  to  an  inordinate  length  ;  they  explain  all  historical, 
geographical,  and  archaeological  allusions,  and  generally  clear  up  all 
difficulties  of  a  grammatical  nature.  There  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Tacitus  wdiich 
Ave  remember  to  have  seen.  We  congratulate  Professor  Ritter  upon 
the  accuracy,  good  judgment,  and  learning,  Avhich  he  has  exhibited  in 
this  edition  of  Tacitus. 


Education — its  Nature,  Import,  and  Necessity,  By  John  Jenkins. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 

While  differing  from  Mr.  Jenkins  on  the  question  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion,  we  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  ability,  candour,  temper,  and 
sincerity  of  his  volume.  Defining  education  as  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  moral  affections,  and  the  physical  powers, 
he  sets  out  with  a  glowing  sketch  of  its  effects.  A  full  account  of  the 
various  continental  and  American  systems  is  there  given.  Next 
follows  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  National  Education,  the  gist  of 
which  is,  that  as  the  powers  of  a  government  scarcely  admit  of  rigid 
definition,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  for  it  to  interfere  is  wrong,  and  as 
the  best  and  Avisest  communities  have  afiirmed  the  principle  of  such 
interference,  it  has  not  been  found  inexpedient.  The  author  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  system  of  secular  national  education,  of 
Avhich  the  principal  feature  is,  that  the  establishment  and  government 
of  the  schools  shall  rest  Avith  the  people  in  each  district,  subject  to 
Government  inspection. 

It  is  pleasant,  in  these  days,  Avhen  so  many  gentlemen — Doctors  of 
Divinity  included — have  lost  their  temper  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
to  find  an  author  Avho  Avrites  so  fairly,  and  Avhose  learning  must  entitle 
all  he  says  to  respectful  attention. 


The  Bible  of  Every  Land ;  or,  a  History,  Critical  and  Theological,  of  all 
the  Versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  every  Language  and  Dialect 
into  which  translations  have  been  made,  with  specimen  portions  in  their 
own  characters,  and  ethnographical  maps.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London : 
Bagster  and  Sons. 

We  transcribe  this  title-page  as  the  best  explanation  of  what  the  Avork 
is  meant  to  be — a  complete  storehouse  of  information  on  the  languages 
into  which  the  Bible  has  been  translated,  and  on  the  history,  value,  and 
results  of  those  versions.  In  these  two  parts  we  have  the  Monosyllabic 
and  Shemitic  languages,  Avith  numerous  engraved  specimen  pages,  full 
and  yet  brief  sketches  of  the  various  languages,  evidently  the  work  of 
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a  scholar,  or  scholars,  and  condensed  without  any  sacrifice  of  clearness, 
and  maps  (one  in  each  part)  exhibiting  the  range  of  these  two  great 
classes  of  tongues.  We  take  this  to  he  a  valuable  part  of  the  plan. 

We  prefer  simply  describing  the  object,  and  cataloguing  the  contents 
of  these  numbers,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
probable  value  of  the  work.  It  will  combine,  in  one  volume,  much 
information  that  has  hitherto  been  accessible  only  at  great  expenditure 
of  time,  research,  and  money,  and  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  its 
critical  and  philological  portions  may  be  of  more  interest. 

The  care  and  elegance  for  which  all  the  productions  of  the  publishers 
are  known,  are  not  wanting  in  this.  We  hope  that  in  determining  the 
proportion  which  specimens  and  other  parts  of  the  plan  are  to  bear, 
the  editors  will  not  forget  that  the  large  majority  of  the  former  will,  to 
most,  be  only  objects  of  unintelligent  interest^  and  that  it  is  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  the  accuracy  of  the  English  letter-press  that  they  must  in 
general  look  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  volume. 


Lofoden ;  or^  the  Exiles  of  Norway.  By  E.  W.  Landor,  author  of 
‘  The  Bushmen.’  Two  Vols.  London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

Mr.  Landor,  in  his  preface,  pleads  the  romance  of  real  life  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  some  of  the  incidents  detailed  in  these  volumes.  The  plea  was 
certainly  called  for,  but  will  as  certainly  fail  to  accomplish  all  for  which 
it  is  adduced.  The  combination  of  so  many  marvels  in  one  narrative, 
sets  credulity  itself  at  defiance,  and  thus  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
author.  The  tale  is  simple,  and  apart  from  the  objection  referred  to, 
natural.  But  the  principal  charm  of  the  work  is  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  rugged  character  of  Norwegian  scenery,  the  simple  manners  of 
the  people,  and  the  unutterable  misery  which  lies  hid  from  the  light  of 
heaven,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Norway.  These  topics  are  set  before 
the  reader  with  a  distinctness  and  graphic  power  which  go  far  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  improbabilities  of  the  narrative. 


The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Usef id  Knowledge.  8vo.  Vol.  VII.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Charles  Knight. 

The  regular  appearance  of  another  volume  of  this  work,  attests,  on 
the  part  of  the  publisher,  a  punctual  performance  of  his  engagements, 
and  may  be  taken,  we  hope,  to  indicate  a  somewhat  liberal  patronage 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  We  are  not  in  the  secret,  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  speak  with  entire  confidence ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured,  that  if 
ever  a  work  merited  success,  ‘  The  National  Cyclopaedia  ’  does  so  pre¬ 
eminently.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  too  highly,  considering^  on 
the  one  hand,  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  the  information  it  contains, 
and  on  the  other,  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  issued.  ^  It  is 
only  in  such  an  age  as  this,  when  readers  are  found  amongst  the  million, 
that  a  work  of  the  kind  could  be  produced.  The  articles  of  the 
present  volume  extend  from  ‘  Hanseatic  League,’  to  ^  ‘  Ligustrum,’  and 
the  work  as  a  wliole  has  our  warmest  and  most  cordial  approval. 
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Lectures  addressed  chiefly  to  the  Working  Classes.  By  W.  J.  Fox 
M.P.  Vol.  IV.  London ;  Charles  Fox.  1848. 

Why  ‘  classes  V — arc  there  more  than  one?  And  why  ‘  working  classes 
— is  not  the  tendency  of  such  language  to  foster  the  delusion  that  they 
only  deserve  to  be  called  ‘workers’  who  are  employed  in  manual 
labour  ?  But  leaving  this,  we  are  sincerely  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Fox  in  a 
fourth  volume  of  lectures.  He  is,  in  our  view,  one  of  the  very  best 
lecturers  which  the  class  he  principally  addresses  are  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to.  We  speak  of  him  as  a  lecturer,  not  a  preacher.  Our 
religious  views  and  his  are  very  different — ‘  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.’ 
But  on  subjects  of  a  political,  literary,  and  moral  nature,  there  are  few 
men  to  whose  utterances  we  would  sooner  hearken.  The  value  of  the 
present  volume  is  enhanced  by  a  ‘  Prefatory  Address,’  containing 
‘  Counsels  to  the  Working  Classes,’  marked  by  great  wisdom,  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  honesty. 
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The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace,  1815 — 1845. 
Part  VI. 

Scripture  Metaphors.  By  John  L.  Adamson. 

Elements  of  Electro-Biology,  or  the  Voltaic  Mechanism  of  Man ;  of  Electro- 
Pathology,  especially  of  the  Nervous  System  ;  and  of  Electro-Therapeutics. 
By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. ;  a  Study  for  Young  Men.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Binney. 

The  Christian  Ministry  not  a  Priesthood.  By  Thomas  Binney. 
Testimonials  to  the  Efficiency  and  Excellence  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
conducted  by  Religious  Teachers,  wholly  Selected  from  Protestant  Authors. 

The  Stale  of  the  Nation,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes. 

The  Distinction  between  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  Regeneration ;  a  Cate¬ 
chism  of  Christian  Baptism,  compiled  from  the  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Prayer- 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  Illustrative  Notes.  By  Rev.  John  Ben¬ 
nett,  B.A.,  incumbent  of  Bath,  Somerset. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  Abridged.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
ParU  HI.,  IV.,  and  V. 

Experimental  Evidence,  a  Ground  for  Assurance  that  Christianity  is  Divine. 
By  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  A.M. 

Prize  Essay,  on  the  Temporal  Advantages  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Labouring 
Classes,  and  the  Consequent  Importance  of  Preserving  its  Rest  from  all  the 
Encroachments  of  Unnecessary  Labour.  By  a  Compositor,  Norwich. 
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Facts  in  a  Clergyman’s  Life.  By  Kev.  Charles  B.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Hector  of 
Olley,  Suffolk. 

France  and  her  Keligious  History ;  or,  Sketches  of  her  Martyrs  and  Re¬ 
formers. 

Scripture  Vindicated  against  some  Perversions  of  Rationalism,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  By  the  Author  of  the  People’s  Hictionarv  of 
the  Bible.  ‘  ^ 

The  History  of  Scotland.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson. 

Memoir  of  Ihomas  Burchell,  twenty-two  years  a  missionary  in  Jamaica. 
By  his  Brother,  William  Fitzer  Burchell. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers;  or,  the  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  New 
England,  in  1620 ;  with  historical  and  local  Illustrations  of  Principles,  Provi¬ 
dences,  and  Persons.  By  George  B.  Chever,  D.l). 
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Medical  Missionary  Society. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Causes  of  Juvenile  Depravity  ;  dedicated 
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I^eggs. 

The  Mnemonic  Chronology  of  British  History,  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
the  present  time.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families. 

Twenty-five  Village  Sermons.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Jun.,  Rector  of 
Eversley,  Hants. 

Rizzio  ;  or,  Scenes  in  Europe  during  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  the  late 
Mr.  Ireland.  Edited  bjr  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Three  Vols. 

Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  comprising  the  Correspondence  of  the  Fairfax 
Family  with  the  most  distinguished  personages  engaged  in  that  memorable 
contest,  now  first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell. 
Forming  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  Fairfax  Correspondence.  Two  Vols. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  carefully  collated  with  the  Original  Editions,  and 
illustrated,  by  William  Harvey.  Part  I. 

Evidences  of  Christianity;  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Dundee, 
1848-9.  By  Revs.  W.  Wilson,  Free  Church;  A.  Il/mnay,  Independent 
Church  ;  and  J.  R.  M‘Gavin,  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Jubilee  Memorial  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  Churches. 
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Part  XXVIll.  of  the  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Kent — 
Lead. 

Part  V.  of  the  Bible  of  every  Land. 

Part  VII.  of  the  Cottage  Gardener.  By  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Part  XVIH.  of  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Milner. 
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